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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. Cc. L. R. WEBSTER. 


Washington, Sunday morning, January, 1834. 

Dear Caro.ine,—lI wish we had a little match-making here, 
too, or something else to keep one alive, for [ confess it has be- 
come exceedingly dull. 

There is nothing of interest in Congress, and as I do not go 
out at all, and for a month have asked nobody to my rooms, life 
has become a little too solitary. I have read every thing in the 
known world, except Doctor’s books; botany, geology, chemistry, 
novels, travels, children’s books, Robinson Crusoe, &c., &c., and 
at last Dr. Sewall offered me his Medical Dictionary: I hesitate 
at this for the present. 

The same old story is to be told about the weather. It is as 
cold here to-day as the south part of Greenland. 

The Chesapeake and the Delaware are, as yet, all solid ice. 
Sometime between this and dogdays, I hope they will get a 
sweat. 

Tanswered 8's letter, asking my consent to her match. Ido not 
remember what I said verbatim, but it was or ought to have 
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been pretty much to this effect ; that it was an important mat- 
ter, that it required a good deal of deliberation, and that, as an 
immediate decision was not important, there seeming to be no 
haste or impatience in the case, I would attend to the matter, 
soon after the rising of Congress, and let her know the result of 
my reflections, in due season thereafter. 

Isee from your letters that one I. P. Davis is at my house a 
good deal. Whenever there is a dinner or a supper, whatever 
other names are sprinkled round by way of garnishment, there 
his stands always, at the head, or in the middle of the lists. I 
want to know what Mrs. I. P. has to say to all this. 

Neither Fletcher nor Julia has written me for a month. ‘They 
must be both very busy. 

I do not mean to write another word about ice, weather, boats, 
orroads. I take patience, so must you, in large portions. 

Dates will show that Dr. Warren was feeling your pulse, and 
looking solemn, just about the time that Dr. Sewall was bidding 
me hold out my tongue, and looking at it, from the nearest point 
to which his nose would let him approach. ‘This I take as a 
proof that there exists between us, whether together or apart, 
the proper degree of matrimonial sympathy. 

Good-by. Charles has brought me a little clear cider—by 
way of inducement. 

Give my love to Julia and Sally Jenkins. 

Yours, DantEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. E. B. LEE. 
Washington, March 12, 1834. 

My pear Mrs. Ler,—I was very happy to receive your letter, 
and indeed should have written you long ago, but for the imper- 
tinent intrusion of divers secular matters. I have persuaded my- 
self that I have been very busy; a point in which indolence is 
apt to succeed, when it solicits belief. The success of all argu- 
ment depends much, according to my experience, on three things, 
Ist, who speaks; 2d, who is spoken to; 3d, what is asked or 
contended for. Now, where the speaker is one’s self; when, 
secondly, the party spoken to is also one’s self; and when, 


1 A sobriquet for a young lady, a relative of Mrs. Webster’s. 
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thirdly, the thing to be proved is, that the speaker and the judge 
has been too busy to do what would otherwise have been his 
duty, there is very great chance of success in the argument. 

I write this in the Senate. Mr. Brown, of North Carolina, is 
speaking against a distress memorial. 

Mr. Brown is down, and the new senator from Virginia, Mr. 
Leigh, is speaking. He is an ingenious, fluent, pleasant sort of 
speaker, a good lawyer, and has very considerable ability of 
various kinds. 

My wife and boys are well. We get along as smoothly as 
was to have been expected. Mrs. Webster goes a great deal 
into the gay world, but as I cannot go with her, Daniel is her 
beau. We hear often from Julia, but I have neglected the poor 
child dreadfully, not having written her as I ought. 

As to good Dr. Parker’s sermons, my dear friend, be sure to 
put my name down. for a half a dozen, or a dozen copies, or just 
as many as you think so poor a man as | am ought to subscribe 
for, for the good of so worthy and highly-esteemed friend as 
Mr. Parker. 

Adieu, my dear Mrs. Lee; Iam called into court, and have 
only time to add my regards and my best wishes, and that lam 


always most truly, Yours, 
D. WessTER. 


P. 5S. I pray my best regards to your husband. Remember 
me kindly also to Mrs. Emerson. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, April, 1834. 
Dear S1r,—If it does not wear off my fingers further than to 
_the first joint, my spéech shall be ready to be printed on Mon- 
day. I completed the 54th page this morning. 
Like you, I have nothing new from Boston. 


Yours, 
D. WEBSTER. 


lk 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, April 26, 1834. 
Dear S1r,—I am obliged to you for your letter of the 23d. 


If, in the course of your investigations, the committee should — 


incline to notice my name, I wish you to state, as on my author- 
ity, that I never had any particular or unusual accommodation 
from the bank to the amount of a single dollar; that since I 
went to Boston, in 1817, I have kept my account and done my 
necessary banking business at the Boston office; and notes, 
bills of exchange, &c. &c. with my name on them, have been 
collected and discounted, &ec. as often as occasion required, pre- 
cisely as would have been done in the case of any other person, 
and not otherwise. I hear reports of mortgages, standing loans, 
é&c. &c. between the bank and myself, in all which there is not 
a single word of truth. I never gave the bank any mortgage, 
and never had any standing loan, or any other accommodation, 
except in the way of discount of bills and notes, as at other 
banks. 

As to Mr. Connell’s notes, &c. they arose in a strictly profes- 
sional transaction. He obtained the agency of the claims of our 
Boston merchants and insurance offices, under the French treaty. 


They made it a condition of the bargain, that he should secure 


my professional services in all cases; and having the agency for 
a vast amount of other claims, Mr. Connell engaged my pro- 
fessional aid in the whole, as matter of contract, and the notes 
were given in pursuance of this contract. That is the whole 
matter. You may make any use of these facts, public or pri- 
vate, which you deem proper. | 

T received your former letter at Boston. All things look ex- 
ceedingly well in New York; they can hardly fail to go right 
in their further progress. I am glad you propose writing to 
Col. Perkins. He is now here, and will probably remain a few 
days longer. If the question is put to me, I shall make some- 
thing like what you suggest a condition, to any effort on my 
part. 

We now consider Virginia as gone decidedly and strongly 
against the President. The protest has finished the work. ‘Did 
you ever see any thing better than the Baltimore resolutions ? 
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It will oblige me much, if you will keep me advised of your 
proceedings, and let me know of the general temper manifested 
by the committee. We think something of making a like com- 
mittee from the Senate. 

Yours truly ever, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Washington, Sunday, April 27, 1834. 

Dear Mrs. Paice,—My wife and boys ran away last ‘Thurs- 
day, and took Mrs. Newbold, her son, and her daughter with 
them. They are gone up to Harper’s Ferry, leaving me “ with 
nobody with me at home but myself’ And as there is, there- 
fore, no better correspondent at hand, I feel inclined to push 
myself forward into that responsible character. “I take the 
responsibility.” 

I passed a few days pleasantly in New York, and then was 
hastened on by the Protest, which seems a most fearful wild 
fowl at first, and even now is not quite as gentle as a sucking 
dove. It meets any thing but a kind reception in the Senate. 
For my part, as you know, I generally keep cool, so on this oc- 
casion I am resolved to restrain and aggravate my voice. 

There was a party at Sir Charles Vaughan’s last Wednesday 
evening, at which I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Fay and 
ladies, and Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Curtis. They have all left the 
city for home; and there are but a few northern strangers now 
here. I received your father’s letter, three or four days ago. Say 
to him and to your husband, that in respect to the land (vacant 
lots) they must exercise their own discretion. I shall be con- 
tent with whatever they think best. Say also to your husband 
that I could not see Mr. Tappan in New York; and that Mr. 
I. P. Davis must get either his brother, the judge, or Mr. Timo- 
thy Williams to write to Mr. Tappan. 

It is horrid cold here, how is it with you? ‘The ice this morn- 
ing was as strong as Mrs. Ronckendorf’s coffee, that is, it would 
bear a cat. ‘The wind blows as if old Holus had just now struck 
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his spear through his bag in twenty places, or his cave, or what- 
ever else he holds all his winds in. We have no rain, and the 
dust rises as thick as it falls when one pokes a coal fire. Such 
are our comforts. 

My wife and party will return, I hope, to-morrow. Mrs. 
Newbold goes soon to New York. Mrs. Edgar is coming to 
Baltimore to see the young lady that one of her juvenals is 
making love to, and will probably come here. 

Mary Ann Mason was dancing at Sir Charles Vaughan’s 
as gay as a lark, though I think the comparison would have 
been more germain if I had been speaking of singing instead of 
dancing. I do not remember that your lark is a great dancer, 
though I think I have occasionally seen him indulge in a waltz. 
She went away the next day. Her stay was short and we saw 
little of her. 

I must pray particular regards to Miss Paige. ‘The opportu- 
nity afforded by my late visit of cultivating the acquaintance of © 
that lady, has led to the adoption of a decidedly high estimate 
of her excellent qualities. She is an article, as your husband 
would say, “steadily improving;” I and other sentimental 
youths would say of her that “she wins fast, and holds all she 
wins ; that like her mother ” but I may as wellstop. There 
is no knowing where I might bring myself up. 

My dear Mrs. Paige, I am quite anxious to hear from you, 
and hope to learn that you are recovering fast from your lame- 
ness. It gives me much pain, whenever it occurs to me that. 
you are so much afflicted as not to be able to walk easily. I 
do fervently hope that a softer season, if we get it, will melt 
away all the rheumatism yet remaining in your limbs. 

Remember me most kindly to your sisters and brother, as well 
as your father and husband, and believe me, my dear Mrs. Paige, 
ever your affectionate brother, 


DaniEL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


February 20, 1835. 

Dear Sir,—I am sorry I missed you last evening. 

We have agreed in committee to put Castle Island into the 
bill, and it will go in, and will not come out. 

We intend also to put the custom-house for Boston into the 
other bill, and to keep it there. 

I want to see you three and a half minutes. Perhaps you 
may find your way into the Senate about twelve, or when your 
House is deposited for the day, on the deposit bill. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


Washington, February 23, 1835. 

Dear Sr1r,—The Bostonians are very sensible on the French 
question; much more so than some of our acquaintances in 
Congress. I shall present their memorial this morning, but 
shall endeavor to avoid discussion at present. There are three 
parties in Congress on this question. The Jackson party proper, 
which, like its chief, feels very warlike; the southern anti-Jackson 
men, who seem to me to be in the other extreme, witness Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Poindexter, who speak of the whole matter only 
as a debt, and recommend an action of assumpsit instead of war, 
&c. &c. &c., and then there is the rest of us, who desire to say 
and do nothing to encourage France in her neglect of our rights, 
and who are not willing, nevertheless, to hazard the peace of 
the country without absolute necessity. We wish to show to 
France, that there is but one sentiment in the United States as 
to the justice of our side of the question; one sentiment as to 
the propriety of insisting on the fulfilment of the treaty, but at 
the same time a great reluctance to come to an open rupture, and, 
in order to avoid that, a disposition to give France full time to 
consider well of her course. 

No dispatches from Mr. L. are yet received, since the 
message reached Paris. ‘To-day, unluckily, we have no New 
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York mail. An extra session of Congress is talked of, and 


perhaps is not unlikely, either to be provided for by law, or to 
be called by the President. 

I shall depart hence soon after the rising of Congress, but 
probably shall not be home until the middle of March, or a day 
or two later. You will do well not to rely on me for any thing 
in court. I am pretty much worked out of all courts. If it 
were not for the two bridges, which are still “ hanging bridges” 
here, I might say, I believe, that I no longer kept company with 
either plaintiff or defendant on the docket of the Supreme 
Court. Perhaps there may be one other exception. This state 
of things has arisen, partly by design and partly through neces- 
sity. As I am circumstanced at present, I cannot practise 
extensively in the Supreme Court, because I cannot leave the 
Senate long enough to go through an important cause. Non 
possumus omnia. I must leave off saying, “ Mr. President,” or 
leave off saying, “ May it please your Honors,” but, my dear Sir, 
I shall never leave off saying that I am, with much sincere 
regard, 

, Yours, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BINGHAM. 


Boston, August 24, 1835. 
My pear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 15th, and 


am quite obliged to yourself and friends for the interest you: 


manifest in what relates to myself. 

As to the object of your inquiry, I can only say that it is not 
possible for me to remember what I wrote to Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1814, respecting the Hartford Convention, or whether I wrote 
at all. This pretence that there are letters which if published 
would shed light on the past conduct of individuals is a stale 
device ; it has been frequently put forth both in regard to my- 
self and others. For my own part, I have steadily refused per- 
mission to publish private letters, of which I did not recollect 
the contents; because if consent were granted in one case, it 
would be presumed in all others, and thus a man’s private let- 
ters through the whole course of his life, garbled and mutilated 
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to suit the occasion, would be made public. I have therefore 
always thought it wisest, if confidence is betrayed and private 
letters published, to let the publication take place under the 
odium of a breach of confidence. 

I take it for granted, however, that if there be a letter of mine 
in such hands as you describe, it would have been published 
before now, if it had proved any thing. If you recollect dates, 
my dear Sir, you will remember that I left home for the session 
of Congress early in the autumn of 1814, before any movement 
was made for a convention, and there I remained till that con- 
vention adjourned. 

If it would gratify yourself and friends, | would give you 
sundry facts and dates, which show, what is strictly true, that 
Thad no hand or part whatever in the Hartford Convention, 
and it is true that I expressed an opinion to Governor Gilman, 
that it would not be wise in him to appoint delegates. Further 
than this I have no recollection of interfering in the matter. At 
the same time, it is true that I did not regard the proposed con- 
vention as seditious or treasonable. I did not suppose that Mr. 
Cabot, Mr. West, Judge Prescott, and their associates, were a 
knot of traitors. 

I am, dear Sir, with long-continued and sincere regard, 

Your friend, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


August 29, 1835. 
Mr. Weston,—In regard to the sedge flat, you will ascertain 
where the old river channel was, and mow to that boundary. 
Captain Asa Hewitt can best tell you where that channel was. 
The law is, that gradual changes of the bed of a river, by daily 
washing away from one side, and adding to the other still leave 
the river the boundary between the proprietors on both sides; 
but where, by some storm or other sudden cause, a river at once 
changes its bed or seeks a new mouth, in such cases the old 
channel remains the boundary. 
You will act on this principle. 
| Yours, Dan’t WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO DR. ABBOTT. 


September 3, 1835. 

My pear S1r,—I have received your letter of the 238d of 
August, informing me of the vote of the trustees of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, electing me a member of their board. ‘This 
proof of regard from the guardians of an institution with which 
I was connected in early life, and my obligations to which I 
feel bound at all times gratefully to acknowledge, has not failed 
to awaken in me the sentiments which it is naturally calculated 
to inspire; and although the distance of my residence and the 
nature of my present engagements forbid the hope that I shall — 
be a constant attendant on the meetings of the board, I do not 
feel at liberty to decline the appointment. You will please, 
therefore, to make known to the board my acceptance of the 
trust. 

I cannot close the letter, my dear Sir, without signifying to 
you the uncommon pleasure I feel, in having received the com- 
munication which [am now answering from your own hand; 
and I pray you to be assured of the constant and sincere attach- 
ment and regard, 

Of your affectionate pupil and friend, 
Dan’, WeEssTER, 


MR. WEBSTER ON MASONRY. 


Boston, November 20, 1835. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowledge your favor 
of the 11th instant, the receipt of which has been delayed, for a 
few days, by my absence from home. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to express my sense of the respect 
shown me by my fellow-citizens, the members of the conven- 
tion of Democratic anti-masons of Alleghany County, in their 
recent proceedings, as set forth in your communication. The 
esteem they are pleased to express for my public character, and 
their confidence in my attachment to the Constitution of the 
country, demand my profound acknowledgments. 

Nor do they do me more than justice in their belief of my en- 
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tire accordance in their opinions, so far as I understand them, 
on the subject of secret societies. You express a wish, however, 
that, for the satisfaction of friends in other parts of the State, I 
should enable you to make known my sentiments respecting the 
order of Free masonry. I have no hesitation, gentlemen, in 
saying that, however unobjectionable may have been the orig- 
inal objects of the institution, or however pure may be the 
motives and purposes of individual members, and notwith- 
standing the many great and good men who have from time to 
time belonged to the order, yet, nevertheless, it is an institution 
which, in my judgment, is essentially wrong in the principle of 
its formation; that, from its very nature, it is liable to great 
abuses ; that among the obligations which are found to be im- 
posed on its members, there are such as are entirely incom- 
patible with the duty of good citizens; and that all secret 
associations, the members of which take upon themselves extra- 
ordinary obligations to one another, and are bound together by 
secret oaths, are, naturally, sources of jealousy and just alarm to 
others; are especially unfavorable to harmony and mutual con- 
fidence among men, living together under popular institutions ; 
and are dangerous to the general cause of civil liberty and good 
government. Under the influence of this conviction, I heartily 
approved the law, lately enacted in the State of which lam a 
citizen, for abolishing all such oaths and obligations. 

I express these opinions, gentlemen, with the less reserve on 
this occasion, inasmuch as they have been often expressed 
already, not only to some of your own number and many of 
your friends, but to all others, also, with whom I have at differ- 
ent times conversed on the subject. 

Of the political principles and conduct of the anti-masons of 
Pennsylvania, I have spoken freely in my place in the Senate, 
and under circumstances which took from the occasion all just 
suspicion of any indirect purpose. The opinions there ex- 
pressed, are unaltered. I have ever found the anti-masons of 
Pennsylvania true to the Constitution, to the Union, and to the 
great interests of the country. They have adopted the “suprem- 
acy of the laws” as their leading sentiment, and I know none 
more just or more necessary. If there be among us any so 
high as to be too high for the authority of laws, or so low as to 
be too low for its regard and protection ; or if there be any who 
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by any means whatever may exempt themselves from its con- 
trol, then to that extent we have failed to maintain an equal 
government. The supremacy of the constitution and the laws, 
is the very foundation-stone of republican institutions; if it be 
shaken or removed from its place, the whole system must inevit- 
ably totter to its fall. 
Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. MEACHAM TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, December 8, 1835. — 

Sir,—I have the pleasure and the honor to offer for your ac- 
ceptance, a cheese weighing seven hundred and fifty pounds, the 
product, together with several others, of equal and superior size, 
of my dairy in the county of Oswego. ‘These cheeses were 
made principally as an illustration of the agricultural richness 
of that part of the State, and to create an impulse among the 
farmers in favor of this branch of husbandry. One was des- 
tined for the President of the United States, another for the 
Vice-President, a third for the governor of this State, and a 
fourth for some other distinguished citizen. My own inclina- 
tions pointed to you, Sir, as the gentleman whose acceptance 
of this production would be most gratifying to me, and I was 
happy to find that my neighbors, who took a warm and friendly 
interest in my design, accorded with me in feeling. 

I have therefore the honor now to solicit your acceptance of 
this humble offering, by which you will gratify my friends, and 
confer an obligation upon 

Your very humble servant, 
Tuomas 8. Meacuam. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. C. L. R. WEBSTER. 


Washington, January 1, 1836. 
My pear Wire,—I wish you and the whole house a happy 
New Year. And as I cannot be present to kiss you all myself, 
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I depute Captain Thomas, if he should be there, or Mr. Blake, 
or some other friend about my age, to perform the salutations. 

Tt is a bright, clear, rather cold morning. I hope it is a day, 
pleasant in all respects, Summer street. I have received a 
letter from you to-day, dated Sunday and Monday, by which I 
learn your health and gayety. 

It must be admitted that you are a good correspondent. I 
like to hear whatever is passing among you, but being some- 
what of a briefer writer myself, not merely a writer of briefs, I 
take notice only of such of your paragraphs as seem to require 
a reply; and fill up the rest of my paper and my time, by 
telling you of such things hereabouts as may... 

Two o’clock.—I had written so far in the morning, when com- 
pany came in, and I was not alone till one, and at one, I went 
with Commodore Chauncey and daughter to the President’s, and — 
have returned. The crowd looked just as usual. A great many 
faces, whom I did not know, and not many of those I do know. 
The President was civil, and the Vice-President uncommonly 
polite. J am going to dine with Dr. Sewall. There were par- 
ties last evening at. Mr. Cass and Mr. Coxe’s; I did not go to 
either, putting off all my dissipation till you come. As to 
dinner parties, I have heard of few and been at none. I shall 
go to the President’s, when asked, and be very sparing of my 
company elsewhere. 

I send you the directory, by which you will see where every 
body lives. I hardly know yet, what gentlemen have their 
families with them. Mrs. Phillips, and Mrs. Lincoln, and Mrs. 
Davis are here from Massachusetts. Mrs. Knight is here; 
Miss Calhoun is here, not Mrs. I believe Mrs. Benton is not 
here. Mrs. Hubbard of New Hampshire, Mrs. Florida White, 
Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Bell, &c. &c. are here. 

As to showing the cheese, I will write you in a day or two. 
The maker is now here, and I shall see him. 

Make my affectionate regards to all the children, and believe 
me Ever truly, 

D. WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, January 15, 1836. 

Dear Furrcuer,—I am sorry for your disappointment about 
the aid-ship ; but never mind, I believe you are as well without 
it; if you think not, I will see more about it, when I get home. 
I believe the military honors of our family terminated with my 
father. I once tried to be captain, and failed; and I canvassed 
a whole regiment to make your uncle an adjutant, and failed 
also. We are predestinated not to be great in the field of 
battle. We are not the sons of “ Bellona’s bridegroom ;” our 
battles are forensic; we draw no blood, but the blood of our 
clients. 

Your notions of matters and things are quite right, as appli- 
cable to your own condition. You must study practical things. 
You are in the situation of the haud facile emergunts, and must 
try all you can to get your head above water. Why should 
you botanize, who have not field enough to bear one flower? 
Why should you geologize, who have no right in the earth, ex- 
cept aright to tread on it? This is all very well; I thought 
so, at your age, and therefore studied nothing but law and 
politics. I wish you to take the same course; yet still save a 
little time, have a few “horas subsecivas” in which to cultivate 
liberal knowledge ; it will turn to account, even practically. If, 
on a given occasion, a man can, gracefully, and without the air 
of a pedant, show a little more knowledge than the occasion re- 
quires, the world will give him credit for eminent attainments. 
It is an honest quackery. I have practised it, and sometimes 
with success. It is something like studying an extempore 
speech; but even that, done with address, has its effect. There 
is no doubt at least that the circle of useful knowledge is much 
broader than it can be proved to be, in relation to any particular 
subject, @ priori. 

We find connections and coincidences, helps and succors, 
where we did not expect them. I have never learned any thing 
which I wish to forget; except how badly some people have 
behaved; and I every day find, on almost every subject, that I 
wish I had more knowledge than I possess, seeing that I could 
produce it, if not for use, yet for effect. 
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I have a letter from your mother to-day, which I shall try to 
answer to-morrow. | am troubled and perplexed with a few 
small cases in court. I cannot bring them on, so as to try 
them, nor put them off, so as to leave them and go home. 
They stick, like a half-drawn boot. 

We had a debate yesterday in the Senate, pretty warm. I 
made a speech, rather good. A quarrel between Mr. Golds- 
borough and Mr. Benton; I hope no fight will grow out of it, 
though the language was very rough. 

I understand there is a man here from Missouri, a Colonel §., 
who means to have a fight with Mr. Benton, and if Mr. Benton 
will not have a regular duel, intends to fight him ex parte. 

) D. W. 

P.S. Paper out. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, January 26, 1836. 

My pear Sir,—I did not write you during the illness of dear 
little Grace Webster, as the first accounts I received of her being 
sick spoke of the impossibility of her recovery, and as there 
seemed nothing due from affection and friendship, in that case, 
but to wait the events which Providence might order. I assure 
you, I feel in her death something more than sympathy for you 
and her mother; indeed, much more. ‘The name she bore, owing 
to the kindness and friendship of her parents, the recollections 
which her presence always renewed in my heart, and her own 
most sweet and lovely temper and manners, made her an object 
of great interest, peculiar interest, to me. She died at the same 
age, within a few months, with our little Grace Fletcher Web- 
ster. She, too, was a very premature child, though | think not 
so remarkable as your daughter. We never knew how she 
learned to read so early, with so little effort had she acquired the 
faculty. 
_ Your letter was so interesting, I could not forbear sending it 
for the perusal of Mrs. Webster and Julia. I hope Mrs. Everett’s 
health is good, and beg you to present to her my love and regard. 


1 See Everett’s edition, vol. 4, p. 205. 
0, * 


- 
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She is better off at this moment, and under present circum- 
stances, certainly, than if you had not changed your official 
situation. 

If your labors allow you a leisure moment to call at our — 
house, Mrs. Webster will appreciate the kindness. 

I recollect, with satisfaction, that a miniature of little Grace 
Webster was taken here some years ago. 

Yours very truly and sincerely, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. C. L. R. WEBSTER, 


Washington, Sunday evening, 1836. 

Dear Carouine,—Since I wrote you last, I have been much 
perplexed with my court affairs. Owing to the absence of the 
attorney-general, and other causes, I have not been able to bring 
on a case from New Orleans which is important, and which 
must be disposed of before I can leave Washington. We hope 
to get it up in two or three days. Your last letter was of the 
9th, a week yesterday. ‘T'o-day we have no mail. It has been 
snowing more or less all day, and still does not clear. I keep 
house, take care of myself, and am quite well. Mr. T e has 
sent me down my annual present of venison, and Captain Mor- 
gan being here, I had a little dinner. Captain Morgan, Lord 
Selkirk, Mr. Goldsborough, Mr. Florida White, &c. &c. &e. 
We got through pretty well. 

As to my going home for the bridge cause, it means no more 
than if I should go home, and could do any thing to persuade 
the legislature to buy the bridge, and settle the dispute, I would. 

Now that you have got your furnace, take care not to keep — 
your house too warm. There is much danger of that with these 
furnaces. Jam glad you have had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren. 

You will have seen that some angry words passed in debate 
between Mr. Goldsborough and Mr. Benton. I presume nothing 
will come of it. 

We are to have the message to-morrow. It may probably be 


pretty warlike, but you may ‘tell Mr. White that we shall have 
no war at present. 
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Ihave not been out yet to dine, or to an evening party, but 
understand some check is put on the gayety of the city, by the 
death of young Mr. Seaton, and the death of Mr. Richard 
Smith’s married daughter, in Louisiana. The health of the city 
is very good. 

I received yesterday the enclosed interesting letter from Mr. 
Everett, respecting poor little Grace Webster Everett. Please 
preserve it carefully. The little girl died at about the same age 
as our Grace, who was the same sort of premature child. 

Give my love to Mrs. Thomas, or, if she has: gone home, send 
it after her. Iam looking for a letter from Sally Ogden. 

Yours ever, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, May 7, 1836. 

Dear Srr,—I was obliged to you for your letter of the 25th 
April. ‘The general court appears to have broken up under 
more favorable circumstances than I feared. I am happy to 
learn from Mr. Cushing and Mr. Grinnell, who have lately re- 
turned from their respective districts, that the general feeling 
seems to be right and strong. I hope pains will be taken to 
put many strong men into the next legislature. 

We are in a peck of troubles here, and I hardly see our way 
through. My greatest fear at present, is of a war about Texas. 
I have no faith in Gaines’s prudence, or, indeed, in his purposes ; 
and if Santa Anna does not conduct himself with great caution, 
there will be collision. This whole subject appears to me to be 
likely to bring into our politics new causes of embarrassment, 
and new tendencies to dismemberment. 

The land bill has just about an even chance of getting through 
the House of Representatives, but I presume very little of 
escaping the veto. 

What will be done with our money is quite uncertain. Great 
diversity of opinion prevails among the friends of the adminis- 
tration. Some are for dividing in some way; others deny that 
there is any thing to divide. 

I fear we shall make a long session of it. 
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I hear of my wife, as far as New York, and hope she will show 
herself here a fortnight hence. 
With kindest remembrances to your wife and children, 
Iam, dear Sir, truly yours, 


D. WepssTErR. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, June 15, 1836. 


My pear Son,—I received yesterday your letter from Con- 
stantine, and wished, while reading it, I had been with you on 
the St. Joseph’s. I should certainly have made a dash at some 
of these water powers. It could hardly fail to do well to buy 
the land embracing a large waterfall, although now in a wilder- 
ness, if it be where population must in time reach it. 

I wrote you so much at length, two or three days ago, that I 
have nothing new to add. 

Congress will adjourn on the 4th of July, but I think we shall 
leave here a few days earlier. 

T'wo members of the House of Representatives tried to fight 
a duel yesterday ; but they could not hit each other. Six rounds 
of bullets were discharged in tenues auras:.! 

Your mother has been a little unwell for a day or two, but is 
better. 

Dr. Warren and a large party leave here to-day, on your 
track, for Wheeling and Lake Erie. 

Yours affectionately, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, June 25, 1836. 
My pear Son,—I received last evening your letter from 
Chicago, of the 13th of June, being your first from that city. 
In former letters I have said all I had to say respecting your 
future proceedings. ‘Take care of your health. Do not stay in 


! Mr. Jenifer and Mr. Bynum. 
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the Lake country too late, and be sure to be home so as to pass 
the whole of August, and part of September with me. I approve 
of your returning in the fall, and, as I have desired in former 
letters, I hope you will leave some faithful “land-lookers” to 
explore for you in your absence. You may go back in the fall, 
with as much capital as you think you can use to advantage. 

I shall probably not write you again till I hear further from 
you, unless it be a short note or so, to Chicago, as I shall not 
know where to hit you after the middle of July. 

We think of going from Washington for home on the 29th. 
Be home about the 5th or 6th of July. 

The deposit and distribution bill has become a law, and 
money is already getting to be much easier, as the phrase is. 

Your mother has not been very well, since her arrival here. 
I think a journey will do her good. She talks a little of going 
to the Springs with Dr. Perkins’s family. I must go straight 
home, but shall go to the Springs for her if she shall make the 
visit there. At last advices, Mr. White’s family were at Albany, 
on their way to Tonnewanda. 

Governor Davis will go on the 4th, the day of the rising of 
Congress, to the Virginia Springs; thence to Wheeling, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. Possibly you may meet with him at the latter 
place. Yours, ever affectionately, 

‘ | Dante, WEBSTER. 


P.S. Your mother and Julia send a great deal of love, and 
one of them will write you before we leave Washington. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Boston, August 12, 1836. 

My pear Son,— Your letter of Ist instant has come to hand. 
I grow quite impatient for your return, and if you shall not have 
left Tonnewanda at the arrival of this letter, | pray you not 
longer to defer your departure. 

The summer is fast running away, and there will be no great 
time to see you before we may be called in different directions. 
I have other reasons also for desiring you to be here on or 
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about the 20th, and earlier if convenient. As you mentioned 
the middle of the month, I still expect you at that time. 

If you come through New York, be sure to see Mr. Le Roy. 
But probably you will consult expedition by a direct march 
over land from Albany to Worcester, through Northampton. _ 

Your mother and Julia are at Marshfield. Mr. Le Roy and 
H. Newbold are with them, but leave shortly for New York. I 
am here only for a day or two, to attend to some business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joy arrived two days ago. 

Yours affectionately, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SILSBEE. 


Boston, November 15, 1836. 

My pear Sir,—It appears highly probable that the election 
of yesterday has terminated in the choice of yourself and the 
other gentlemen on the same list, as electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States in behalf of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

This result, the relation in which I have stood to the people 
of the commonwealth during the contest, and events which have 
transpired or are anticipated in other States, have rendered it 
proper in my judgment that I should address you this letter to 
be laid before the electors, when they shall assemble. 

My purpose is to say that, in the discharge of their high and — 
most interesting trust, it is my earnest wish that they should 
act with entire freedom from all considerations merely personal 
to myself; and that they should give the vote of the State in 
the manner they think most likely to be useful in supporting the 
constitution and laws of the country, the union of the States, 
the perpetuity of our republican institutions, and the important 
interests of the whole country; and in maintaining the character 
of. Massachusetts for integrity, honor, national patriotism, and 
fidelity to the constitution. 

I am, dear Sir, with sentiments of the truest esteem, your 
friend and obedient servant, 


Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Washington, January 27, 1837. 

My pear Srr,—I have received your kind and friendly letter. 
Considering the position in which Massachusetts stands at 
home, on this expunging question, I doubt whether it would be 
well to adopt any proceeding in the legislature respecting what 
has been done here. Beside, the thing is done. There is no 
present remedy, and I believe it is better to let the transaction 
have its natural effect on the public mind, without any extraor- 
dinary or unusual interference. 

If the good people of the State are satisfied with the course 
adopted by Mr. Davis and myself, we shall be very well con- 
tented. 

There is no difficulty with Mr. Lawrence, in regard to the 
matter which you mention. I think the course adopted was in 
all respects wise. 

On another subject, mentioned in your letter, I shall write 
you in a very few days. 

I feel, as deeply as man can feel, my obligations, high and 
solemn, to the people of Massachusetts. But I really need an 
interval, at least, a temporary cessation of my duties here. For 
fourteen years, I have had no leisure, not enough even to travel 
through my own country. I want a year or two. If, at the 
expiration of that period, my services should be required, I cer- 
tainly should feel bound to render them. But more of this in a 
day or two. 

Mrs. Webster and Julia reciprocate all your kind remem- 
brances, and desire their best regards to your wife and yourself. 
Will you also make my kindest and best respects to Mrs. Win- 
throp, and say to Miss Gardner, that I shake her hand, by way 
of congratulation, on what I understand to be a recent occur- 
rence. But if I congratulate her much, I congratulate Mr. 
G. more. 

Yours, with constant esteem and regard, 


D. WEBSTER. 


P. S. I will send the Protest to all the members of the legis- 
lature, as soon as printed in a decent form. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, January 31, 1837. 

My pear Srr,—Some continuance of ill health, after I wrote 
you last, and very close occupation since I recovered, must be 
my excuse for leaving so long unanswered an important part 
of your letter of December. 

Your desire to go abroad is very natural, and the probability 
that such a movement would improve Mrs. Everett’s health, 
seems to raise to the class of duties, what I presume would at 
all times be to you an agreeable thing. I should feel regret 
that you should leave your present situation. We might have 
trouble in filling your place. Still, I am bound by duty and 
friendship to say, that if professional advice and your own con- 
victions concur that Mrs. Everett’s health requires a visit to 
Europe, in my opinion you ought to make it. Your declining 
would probably bring up several candidates, and there might, 
perhaps, be no choice by the people. Still; I am inclined to 
hope that we might preserve the State, by concerted action and 
a good spirit. 

I have this day written to Mr. Kinsman a letter to be shown 
to friends, intimating my intention to resign my seat, at the end 
of this session. He will show it to you, no doubt. I place my 
resignation on the ground of a strong wish for some respite, 
some leisure, after a continued service of fourteen years. 

My purpose is, for the next two years, to travel, in my own 
country, and by possibility, to make a trip of six months to 
Europe. My own affairs, too, require looking after, and I 
should be glad to be able so to arrange them, as to be able to 
live, without pursuing much longer my profession. 

1 would as willingly hold on till the fall, as resign now, but 
have thought it might be better, or be thought better, that the 
present legislature should have an opportunity of filling the 
place. 

On the other hand, it is possible our friends may think that 
the prospect of having a senator to choose, may create a new 
interest in the fall election, which would be favorable. I hope 
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that friends, and especially that you, will write me fully and 
freely in regard to these points. 

Your communication at the opening of the session, was 
exceedingly satisfactory to friends here. I am glad to learn it 
was so well received at home. I could have wished, certainly, 
for another distribution of the money, deposited with the State ; 
but am glad you left it to the legislature. 

Here we are yet on the land law, which I do not think will 
get through both Houses, and the bill respecting the payments 
of revenue, and which will pass, probably, in some shape. As 
to the tariff, Mr. Wright’s bill, with some modifications, may, 
perhaps, pass; but there is no danger of any thing being done, 
materially affecting the manufacturing interest. There seems to 
be a general disposition to leave things, for the present, to the 
operation of the act of 1833. 

We have not one word yet from the court respecting the 
bridge cause. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


P. 8S. Do not fail to give my love to your wife and daughters. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Washington, January 31, 1837. 

My pear Sir,—I have addressed a letter of this date to Mr. 
Kinsman, which I pray you to call on him and read. I have a 
word or two more to say to you and to him, rather more of a 
confidential nature. : 

For the two years to come, it is my purpose to occupy my- 
self, in addition to some attention to my own affairs, in visiting 
some parts of the country, and possibly, though this I hardly 
think of, and you must not speak of, possibly, a trip of six 
months to Europe. 

In the mean time, Mr. Van Buren’s policy will develop itself. 
We shall see what he will be driving at. I am_ persuaded 
nothing will be finally done with the tariff till the session of 
December, 1839. 

VOL. II. 3) 
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If, two years hence, our friends shall be able and willing to 
send me back, I will not refuse to come; but I could not well 
say that in a letter intended to be shown to others. 

Will you be kind enough to inform me how long the legisla- 
ture will probably remain in session. I would prefer to stay out 
the session here; but if it would be more convenient to have a 
resignation earlier, I will forward it. 

We hear nothing yet from the judges in the bridge cause. 

Yours truly, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


Washington, February 3, 1837. 

My pear Sir,—I have written to gentlemen connected with 
the legislature, to say that I propose resigning my seat in the 
Senate, on the 3d of March. I hope Boston friends will not 
think this a wrong step. I really want some little interval of 
leisure, at least. If I can do any good hereafter, I will come 
back if desired. Nothing important will be done with the tariff 
for the next two years. Nor is there any thing else, likely to 
make my remaining here important. I want time to go West 
and South, and to arrange my own affairs, which I think I can 
do, in such a way as to enable me, together with the sale of my 
house, to get along with less severe labor in the law. This, 
however, depends on contingencies. 

We shall do very little this session. I am in hopes of seeing 
Mr. White here, by the middle of this month, and that he will 
stay till our return North. 

Mrs. Paige’s dispatches for Detroit were received this morn- 
ing, with a note for which I am much obliged to her. 

All well. Yours, 

D. WeBssTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Washington, February 15, 1837. 

My prar S1r,—I am obliged to you for your letter. I am 
sorry that our friends should see any objection to my resignation 
at the close of this session. It has appeared to me, that that 
time would be suitable and convenient, considering the character 
of the present legislature and the uncertainty of all that is future. 

I pray you all to be satisfied, that my desire to resign, for the 
residue of the term, does not spring from disgust, although 
there is much here to disgust one, nor from despair, although 
there is enough to discourage us. But my real object is to get 
some little time for my own affairs. I really do not see how I 
can attend the next session of Congress. 

Of course, I should have no objection to retain my situation 
till the fall, were it not that it appears to me, and to friends here, 
that the good of the whole requires that an opportunity should 
be afforded to the legislature to fill the vacancy at the present 
session. 

As a good deal of time remains, I still incline to think any 
apparent difficulties, which may now show themselves, will van- 
ish before the termination of your session. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you and other friends; and 
pray you all to believe that | retain my zeal for the good cause 
undiminished, and my ardent attachment to my friends in no 
degree cooled. 

With great personal regard, Yours, 

| DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Washington, February 20, 1837. 
My pear Sir,—I write at this moment, merely to say, that 
my friends in Massachusetts make so much opposition to my 
resignation at the present moment, that in all probability I must 
defer the execution of that purpose till the fall. At the very 
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earliest possible leisure, I shall write you, in answer to your last 
friendly letter. Yours, with very sincere regard, 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Washington, February 22, 1837. 
My pear Sir,—I enclose a letter to the committee. You 
will perceive I have concluded to let the matter of my resigna- 
tion go by the present session. When I reach home, I shall ask 
the favor of a personal interview with the committee. I hardly 
know whether it is worth while to say any thing in the news- 
papers, unless it be some such remark as that, “ Mr. Webster’s 
friends have strongly solicited him not to leave the Senate at the 
present moment.” I have, indeed, received an overwhelming 
number of wishes to that effect. Of the propriety of causing 
any remarks to be made in the papers, however, I leave you to 
judge. 
We are exceedingly busy with the message before us; but 
what will be done, and what left undone, no mortal can tell. 
We have no mail to-day from Boston. 
Yours, most truly always, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP AND OTHERS. 


Washington, February 23, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN,—I duly received your letter of the 15th instant, 
communicating certain resolutions of the Whig members of the 
legislature. | 

My desire to relinquish my seat in Congress for the residue 
of the term for which I was chosen, is sincere and strong; and 
springs from causes but little connected with the situation of 
public affairs. Your communication, however, has brought me 
toa pause. I feel that I ought not to disregard the wishes of 
friends, so decisively expressed. 

Postponing, till I shall have the pleasure of a personal inter- 
view with yourselves and others, a part of what I could wish to 
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say, [ will now only observe, that I shall not create the necessity 
for a new choice at the present session of the legislature, unless, 
on my arrival in Massachusetts, I should find a change in the 
opinions and wishes of friends. 

I cannot express the gratitude I feel for the confidence and 
kindness manifested by the Whig members of the legislature and 
by yourselves. My best and most faithful services are due to 
the people of Massachusetts, and I regret that Iam able to do 
so little for her honor and interest, and for the good of the whole 


country. 
With much and cordial personal regard, I am your friend and 
obedient servant, DaniteEL WEBSTER. 


R. C. WintuHrop, Esa., Cus. Hupson, Samu. B. Watcottr, OsmyYn 
BAKER, Committee. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Washington, Friday morning, February 24, 1837. 

_ My pear Sir,—The New York mail having failed yesterday, 
your two letters of the 21st and 22d were received together this 
morning. 

I regret that my note did not reach you a day or two earlier, 
but we will, nevertheless, endeavor so to manage as to prevent 
embarrassment. The meeting may go on, under some modifi- 
cation, such as Mr. Ogden suggested in his letter received by 
~me this morning. 

If this should reach you before the official communication 
shall be despatched, it may be modified to meet the case. The 
case is, that the Whigs in the Massachusetts legislature, have 
made a decided objection to my resigning, so early as to make 
it necessary for them to fill the place, at the present session of 
the legislature. I have told them in reply, that I would not do 
any thing which should call on them to choose a successor this 
session. I shall send you by this evening’s mail, their commu- 
nication to me, in order that you may see that I have not 
changed my purpose lightly. 
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If on the arrival of this, the official communication should not 
be despatched, you may, if you judge proper, alter and accommo- 
date the phraseology, so as to read that “understanding it is my 
intention now or shortly to resign my seat,” &c. 

If the communication should be sent, I will examine it, and 
if necessary can answer it, as if it had read as above mentioned, 
and the necessary modifications can be made afterwards. 

I send this by the express mail, to relieve your embarrassment 
as soon as I can. Yours, truly, 

DantEL WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Iwill look over the copy of the resolutions which you 
have sent, but which I have not had time to read; make any 
alterations which the case may seem to require. and return it by 
this evening’s mail. 


MR. WEBSTER TO EDWARD WEBSTER. 


Boston, April 22, 1837. 

My prar Son,—lI have received your letter of the 18th 
instant. We had a pleasant, though short visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock. Mr. Haddock observed, that you seemed to be 
more interested in your studies, and were making quite respect- 
able progress ; which I was most happy to learn. You cannot 
be too deeply impressed with the importance of giving your 
whole mind to your business. You must think of nothing else. 
Time unprofitably spent at your age, is a loss which can never 
be repaired. Let me entreat you, therefore, my dear son, to 
double your diligence, and to push forward with all your power. 
You will be obliged, hereafter, to earn your own living, in one 
of the professions, or by some active business, to which knowl- 
edge is indispensable. Your own happiness and reputation for 
life, therefore, essentially depend on the manner in which you. 
shall improve your advantages, for the next five or-six years. 

I am sorry to hear you were wounded by a sword; but what 
had you to do with swords? You would have been safe from 
the accident, I presume, if you had been about your proper 
business. 
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You say you will need some money to pay up your little 
debts, and to come home with. 

I shall furnish you, of course, with what is proper, but you do 
not say how much you want. You speak of having little debts ; 
what are they? Iam willing to allow you small, but reason- 
able sums for: pocket money, but I do not allow you to contract 
any debt. Your bills for tuition and board, and your bills also 
for books and stationery, will of course all be paid. Your clothes 
you get here, unless it be an occasional garment once in a 
while. You are to have nothing to do with horses, dogs, or 
suns. Your expenses are’ to be limited to such things as are 
necessary for a close and diligent student, and for enabling you 
to appear respectably among your associates. On the receipt 
of this letter you will write to me, letting me know how much 
money you need, what the amount of your little debts is, and 
what they are contracted for. 

Tam sorry to be gone from home, at your vacation, but it will 
be a short one; anda longer one, when we hope to be at home, 
is near at hand. In the vacation you may come to Boston, and 
Marshfield, if you please, or you may pass it at Franklin. You 
will be sure not'to exceed the vacation, but to return precisely 
at the proper day. If you come to Boston, your uncle Paige 
will give you room in his house; and under his advice, you can 
get such clothes as you may-need made at Mr. Harle’s. The 
vacation is so short that it might be as well, on some accounts, 
to spend it at Franklin. Still, you may come to Boston if you 
prefer it. We shall go away some day next week. You must 
answer this letter as soon'as you receive it. 

; Your affectionate father, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PECK. 


Senate Chamber, January 11, 1838. 
My pear Sr1r,—I can have no possible objection to stating to 
you, in any manner you may desire, my opinions on the various 
branches of this great and agitating subject of slavery. 
In the first place I concur entirely in the resolution of the 
_ House of Representatives, passed as early as March, 1790, at a 
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calm and dispassionate period in our political history. That 
resolution is in the following words :— 

“ Resolved, That Congress have no authority to interfere in 
the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them within 
any of the States; it remaining with the several States alone to 
provide any regulations therein which humanity and true policy 
may require.” 

In the next place, I entertain no doubt whatever that Congress 
possessing, by the express grant of the Constitution, a right to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over the 
District of Columbia, the same having been ceded by the States 


of Maryland and Virginia, and become the seat of the govern-— 


ment of the United States, have full. authority to regulate 
slavery within the said District, or to abolish it altogether, when- 
ever, in their judgment, humanity and true policy may require 
it; and that they have full authority also to regulate or restrain 
the purchase and sale of slaves within the said District, in any 
manner which they may deem just and expedient. 

I am also clearly and entirely of opinion, that neither by the 
acts of cession by the States, nor by the acceptance by Con- 
gress, nor in any other way, has the faith of Congress become 
pledged to refrain from exercising its constitutional authority 
over slavery and the slave-trade in the said District. 

More than all, it is my opinion, “that the citizens of the 
United States have an unquestionable constitutional right to 
petition Congress for the restraint or abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade within the said District; and that all such peti- 
tions being respectfully written, ought to be received, read, 
referred, and considered in the same manner as petitions on 
other important subjects are received, read, referred, and con- 
sidered; and without reproach or rebuke to the authors or 
signers of such petitions.” 

The right of petition, free, unqualified, and untrammelled, I 
hold to be of the very substance and essence of civil liberty. I 
can have no conception of a free government, where the people, 
respectfully approaching those who are elected to make laws 
for them, and offering for their consideration petitions respect- 
ing any subject, over which their constitutional power of legis- 
lation extends, may be repelled, and their petitions rejected, 
without consideration and even without hearing. 


= Jn 
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Wherever there is a constitutional right of petition, it seems 
to me to be quite clear, that it is the duty of those to whom 
petitions are addressed, to read and consider them; otherwise 
the whole right of petition is but a vain illusion and a mockery. 

I am, dear Sir, with very true regard, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Washington, January 15, 1838. 

Dear Str,—My speech on Myr. Clay’s resolutions' will 
appear, I hope, in The Intelligencer to-morrow. I ventmre to 
say you will be satisfied with it. We are not slumbering here, 
but wish to act with cireumspection as well as decision. I con- 
sider the proceeding of the Senate as having drawn a line 
which can never be obliterated. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun, in my judgment, have attempted, 
in 1838, what they attempted in 1833, to make a new Consti- 
tution. 

IT am engaged to-day up to the chin in committee on the 
new sub-treasury, and in court. ‘To-morrow I will write you 
on the Hartford Convention and on the tariff law of 1833. 

Yours, D. WesstTer. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


. Washington, February 2, 1838. 

Dear Srr,—I have looked over your accounts with Mr. 
Henry Thomas, and every thing seems to be correct and right. 
Where you had left blanks, we have filled them as we thought 
tight. In any cases in which you think we may have com- 
mitted error, we will correct it. 

As proof of much satisfaction with your labor and your care 
in keeping the accounts, I wish you to consider yourself as not 
charged with any house rent up to the beginning of this year ; 


1 On slavery in the District of Columbia. See Everett’s edition, vol. 4, p. 371. 
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also to accept the cow, now in your possession, to be kept for 
your use, free of charge, if we stay among us, and for your 
cellar in the end. 

Your friend, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MESSRS. KELLEY AND OTHERS TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Erie, Pennsylvania, April, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—lIn the absence of more formal authority, permit 
the untlersigned, through the agency of Mr. Royal Freeman of 
our place, to tender you on behalf of the citizens of Hrie, Pa., 
the accompanying cane as a feeble token of their approbation 
for your virtues asa man, and a simple tribute of respect to your 
patriotic and invaluable services on behalf of civil and constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Separated as we are by the boundary lines and subdivisions 
of States, we nevertheless esteem it the most honorable of our 
privileges to claim your kindred as an American citizen. Being 
common recipients of the benefits resulting from the mutual 
struggle of our ancestors; enjoying equally the blessings of our 
common institutions; possessing equal rights in the common 
pathway of human attainment and preferment; and our coun- 
try being one in intent and feeling as well as constitution and 
destiny ; we also claim it one in intellectual merit, appropriating 
to ourselves a portion of the honor due to your distinguished 
character, and denying the right of the ancient Commonwealth 
to have within her boundary lines the entire credit of your 
mental achievements. : 

In a dark and fearful period of our history, when our republic 
was threatened with dissolution on the one hand, by anarchy 
and corruption on the other, and our liberties suspended as it 
were by a single thread, it was then we beheld in your composi- 
tion the true metal of a man. In the memorable session of 
1830, we discovered you in possession of a noble, inflexible 
spirit, worthy our utmost commendation, performing giant feats 
of mind, unprecedented in these or any other days of intellectual 
chivalry in this or any other country, and prompted to action by 
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a spirit of patriotism and love of country worthy of all human 
reverence. 

You will please receive the humble representative of our 
better feelings, not as a specimen of costly workmanship, but 
rather as a memento of other times; recalling to mind the name 
of one, whilst living, high on the list of the valiant, and dead, 
well worthy of a place in the recollection of his countrymen. 

Our earnest desire is, that the remainder of your days may 
prove as richly fraught with happiness to yourself as the past, 
from your exertions, have been auspicious to our institutions, 
and that no event may ensue to hush your voice in our national 
councils, or deprive you of an opportunity equivalent to your 
ability and disposition to defend and sustain the Union and 
Constitution of our country. 

With sentiments of the highest respect, we remain your 
obedient servants, 


Wiuuram KeEwiey, J. NILEs, 
Appison May, Wa. TruESDAIL, 
Rurvus 8. Reep, Rost. 8. Hunter, 
C. W. Sparren, ALANSON SHERWOOD, 
Tuomas H. S1u1, JostaH Keuuoce, 
A. W. Brewster, ANDREW Scort, 

. Joun A. Tracey, G. Jounston Batt, 
Wn. W. Warts, Rost. Huston: 


To the Honorable DANrEL WepstER, United States Senate. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MESSRS. KELLEY AND OTHERS, 


Washington, June 4, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN,—The cane made from the timber of the ship, 
which bore the flag of the gallant Perry on the memorable 10th 
of September, and intended as a present to me from the citizens 
of Erie, has been delivered by your townsman, Mr. Freeman ; 
and I have also since had the pleasure of receiving your letter 
intended to accompany the gift. 

T'o those who have united in this token of confidence and 
friendship, I beg leave to return my respectful and cordial 
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thanks. Be kind enough to say this to them, as you may have 
occasion to see them, and assure them that I highly value their 
present, because of the associations connected with its material, 
and especially because it is their present, and because of the 
inscriptions which they have seen fit it shall bear. 2 

You have been kind enough to say, gentlemen, that you 
claim kindred with me as an American citizen. I admit and 
reciprocate this claim with great pleasure and sincerity. I 
recognize you and your neighbors as fellow-citizens, my own 
countrymen, embarked on the same political fortunes, enjoying | 
the same liberty, and the same bounties and blessings of Provi- 
dence as myself. | 

Your homes are on the shores of one of our great inland seas, 
mine is on the ocean; but our substantial interests, the great 
elements of our prosperity, and above all, our stake in that para- 
mount treasure of a free people, a good and wise government, 
are the same. All these are under the protection and guardian- 
ship of that inestimable constitution, which our fathers framed 
and have delivered to us, as a bond of perpetual union. 

It affords me, gentlemen, much gratification to find that my 
political conduct, on trying occasions, now passed, and I hope 
passed forever, has met your approbation. ‘The period to which | 
you refer, you justly call a dark hour. I felt it to be my duty 
in that momentous crisis to disregard party and personal con- 
siderations, to act in the true spirit of the constitution, and, 
without forgetting the propriety of moderation, or the laws of 
kindness and charity, to proceed, nevertheless, with a firm and 
inflexible resolution of upholding the authority of the laws and 
defending the Union. I am happy to know that in all this I 
appear to you to have discharged the duty of a good citizen. 

I am, gentlemen, your friend and obedient servant. 

Danie WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. N. R. THOMAS. 


Washington, May 11, 1838. 
Dear Ray,—I have not heard from you since you wrote me 
that you proposed to visit Chicago, for the purpose of obtaining 
horse-power, to carry on your farm-work. This was all right, 
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and your drafts will, of course, be duly honored. I went home 
the early part of April, taking Mrs. Webster as far as New 
York. On our return, we met the Lasalle party at Phila- 
delphia. They returned with us to Washington, and Fletcher 
and his wife, and Ellen Fletcher, have since proceeded to Boston. 
Col. Kinney is now here, and will wait Fletcher’s return, and 
then they will go West together. I presume they may be 
expected to leave this city about the 20th instant. The Colonel 
appears to be managing his affairs here very well. Indeed, 
I believe he finds little difficulty in arranging matters to his 
satisfaction. We hope here that times begin to look a little 
better; but still they are bad enough. Money is very hard, all 
along the coast, from here North. I have made an arrangement 
with Col. Kinney, respecting enlarging Salisbury. At present 
we wish nothing said upon the subject, as it will require a little 
time to put all things in proper order. But it is agreed, all 
round, that White Hall shall be added to Salisbury ; that the 
section in the southwest of White Hall, along, by, or near 
Spring Creek, shall also be added, but that there shall be a 
reservation of the mill privilege on the creek, as the Colonel does 
not wish to convey that. ’Tis also agreed that he shall convey 
the tract, or the greater part of it, which lies between Salisbury 
and White Hall, on one side, and the river on the other. This 
extension of the lines will cause Salisbury to comprehend a 
thousand acres, or thereabouts; and this accords with the origi- 
nal plan which I entertained, of making a farm of one thousand 
acres. When this is accomplished you will have something to 
do in the farming line. 

By arrangements’ which the Colonel has made, especially 
with Cornelius, who lives in White Hall, we cannot come into 
possession of all White Hall until after next year. But there 
will be enough for you to work on, and still as much left as the 
good man Cornelius can take care of. 

I perceive, and indeed expected from the first, that you. can 
do little this year, except prepare for the future. You will want 
stock, and tools and supplies, and I shall endeavor to furnish 
the means of providing these. 1. Stock. I have agreed with 
Mr. Edward Le Roy for some of his imported stock, if I can 
find an opportunity to send it on, say half a dozen cows and 
a bull. Other neat cattle, as it is thought by Mr. Kinney, may 
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be had from the south part of Illinois, or adjacent regions. 
2. Tools. If a list be made of these, they could be sent from 
Boston, say horse-power, threshing machine, ploughs, harrows, 
horse-harness, &c. Or you can obtain these partly at Boston 
and partly at Pittsburg or Cincinnati. 3. Supplies. In the 
fall, you must have a good supply of necessaries. You will 
want necessaries for your own house, and if there were not some 
objections, it might be well that you should have a quantity of 
such articles as salt, sugar, tea, and coffee for the accommoda- 
tion of laborers. This we can think of hereafter. When 
Fletcher reaches home, you will be able to compare notes, and 
judge what is best. It is difficult to find hands to go on without 
agreeing to pay enormous wages. Henry is seeing what he can 
do, and Fletcher will see him. It may, very possibly, be found 
best for you to come East, after harvest, to hunt up men and 
things for yourself. ‘This you may think of. 

We are well here. I have not heard from Marshfield later 
than the date of a letter, which I forward to you. We are 
doing little, and shall do little. I suppose we shall get away 
next month. Mrs. Webster and Julia desire remembrance to 
you, as does Col. Kinney. ‘The Colonel thinks you are a pretty 
clever fellow. I tell him not to make up his mind too soon. 

Yours truly, 
D. WEBSTER. 


P.S. You will take care to say nothing about White Hall, 
é&ec. until Fletcher and Col. Kinney reach home. 


MR. DWIGHT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Hartford, June 18, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—Although the facts which I am about to commu- 
nicate to you will probably be of no use in the case of the North- 
eastern boundary line, it may perhaps be satisfactory to you to 
be made acquainted with them. 
In the year 1804, Mr. Rufus King with his family, passed 
several days at my house in this city. In conversation with me 
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respecting his mission to England, and in explanation of the 
reason which induced him to stay there so long after Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s election, he said that the President urged him to remain 
until the negotiation respecting that line was finished, and that 
he finally consented. Upon entering upon the treaty with Lord 
Hawkesbury, his lordship remarked to him that it was a very 
important subject, and required a good deal of deliberation and 
care. Mr. King immediately said, if your lordship will view the 
matter in its true light, he thought he would at once perceive 
that it might be easily adjusted. He then added, that in the 
nature of things it could not be more than fifty years before the 
British colonies on our Northeastern and Northwestern border 
would be detached from the British government, and would 
probably be joined to the United States; and therefore it was 
of but little importance where the line should be run. ‘The only 
question of any moment, in his opinion, was, that it should be 
fixed, in order to avoid disputes and difficulties. Lord Hawkes- 
bury immediately replied, Mr. King, I believe you are right; 
draw up a convention, and fix the line where you think it ought 
to be, and I will sign it. Mr. King accordingly drew up the 
convention, which Lord Hawkesbury signed without hesitation, 
and with little examination; it was returned to our government, 
pronounced by Mr. Jefferson, in his message to Congress, to be 
satisfactory to both parties; was laid before the Senate, one of 
the articles rejected, and the whole failed. 

Whatever inconvenience or expense the United States have 
- experienced for more than thirty years past, is to be charged 
to their own account. I have alluded to this subject in the 
history of the Hartford Convention, but in more general terms ; 
because I did not wish, in a matter of this sort, which, as far as 
I knew, depended on my own testimony solely, to expose Mr. 
King’s memory to the attacks of political partisans. But for 
the accuracy of the general statement which I had from Mr. 
King, I am responsible. 

That the true reason for the rejection of the fifth article of the 
convention is stated in Mr. Madison’s letter to Mr. Monroe, it 
will be difficult to persuade me. 

I should think the weather during the last week would bring 
the sub-treasury to a close, in some form or other, if the mem- 
bers intend ever to revisit their families and their constituents. I 
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have felt quite uneasy about that measure for two or three weeks 
past, without being exactly able to say why. 
With great regard, [am very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Tueopore Dwicut. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


Franklin, September 14, 1838. 

Dear Wiu11am,—lI arrived here to-day. The farm looks well, 
notwithstanding frost and drought. It now looks like foul 
weather, and possibly I shall not reach Boston Friday night. 
In that case, should Saturday be a fine day, let Harriette slide 
along down to Marshfield, under Fletcher’s pilotage. I will 
creep down Sunday evening. Mr. Kelley is here; reports all 
well down at the South Road. Well as usual at Boscawen. 

I should like to stay here a fortnight, the field looks so beau- 
tifully. Taylor has done quite well; clip of wool worth five 
hundred dollars; crop of oats six hundred dollars; cattle all fat. 

Yours, 


D. W 


MR. WEBSTER TO EDWARD WEBSTER. 


Boston, September 21, 1838. 

My pEar Son,—lI received your letter two days ago. You 
must see that you, for your living and your character, and hap- 
piness hereafter, must rely on yourself. If Ican get you through 
with your education, it will be as muchas I shall be able to do. 
I owe a good deal of money, and am at present receiving but a 
small income from my profession. 

If you intend yourself for the bar, you must begin early to 
contract a habit of diligent and ambitious study. You must be | 
emulous of excellence. An ordinary lawyer is not an enviable 
character. I believe, verily, that you have sense and ability 
enough to make you quite respectable; and I pray you, my 
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dear son, keep your attention steadily directed to your progress 
in your studies. 

Your mother will be glad of your letter, which I received this 
morning. It has come back from Marshfield, we both happen- 
ing to be here. She returns to-morrow, and I go to New York 
this afternoon. We look for Fletcher shortly. You will have 
notice of his arrival; and while here, we shall expect you to 
come and see him. Some of us will write, to fix the time. 

I enclose three checks, one for one hundred dollars, and 
another for one hundred dollars, and one for fifty dollars, being 
two hundred and fifty in all. You may use these as you have 
occasion, though I should prefer that you should not use the 
whole of them before the first or fifth of October. 

Your affectionate father, 
Dante WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Washington, January 13, 1839. 

My pear Sir, Although I[ have not written to you, nor re- 
ceived letters, yet you have been so conspicuous since you left 
us, that I seem to have known as much of you as if you had 
been all the while in Philadelphia. ‘The last I heard of Mrs. 
Jaudon was that she was snugly seated in the Abbey, on coro- 
nation day; and, without waiting according to fashion, to put my 
respects for her at the end of this letter, allow me thus early to 
ask you to give my affectionate remembrances and good wishes 
to her and the children. J delight to hear of their health and 
happiness. 

Tam but just now arrived here, having stayed in Boston to 
attend to some professional affairs, inasmuch as nothing impor- 
tant seemed doing in Congress. Mrs. Webster and Julia are 
left behind. Edward, who is in college, and who has a long 
winter vacation, is here with me. We are at Miss Polk’s, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayard, and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis. 

Judge White and lady arrived here but a few days ago. He 
is feeble, but his health is improving, as I understand, not hav- 
ing seen him myself, as I have not yet been into the Senate. 


Congress has up to this period of the session, done nothing of 
4 * 
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consequence, the House amusing itself with debating abolition 
questions, and listening to threats of impeachment of Mr. Wood- 
bury, and the Senate having been engaged in an angry and pro- 
tracted debate on the public lands. , 

The court commences to-morrow. I have two or three old 
causes to dispose of, but have not received retainers for new 
causes, for some time past. ‘The business in the court is not 
now great, nor is the court itself what it has been. 

On the 15th instant, the legislature of Massachusetts will elect 
a Senator. Under all circumstances, I have concluded not to 
withdraw my name, and I presume I shall be reélected, but 
whether [ shall ever take a seat under that election, is uncertain. 
It will depend on circumstances connected with my personal 
condition. Very likely I may go back to Boston, and make 
Court street the theatre of all my labors for some time to come. 

I saw Mr. B. and Mr. Cowperthwaite on my way hither, and 
found them in excellent spirits. Your advices by the R. W. 
had produced quite animating effects. 

You would like to hear something of prospects and probabil- 
ities, touching the next Presidential election. ‘That subject 
would require something of a chapter, but you shall have it by 
the next steamboat. The face of that question is a good deal 
changed since last year. | 

With renewed assurances of attachment and regard, I am, 
dear Sir, Yours, most truly, 

DanteEL WEBSTER. 


P. 8. I senda parcel of documents for you to Mr. Robin- 
son. Whether he will be able to forward them to you without 
incurring too much expense of postage, I do not know. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, January 17, 1839. 
My pEear S1r,—Enclosed is my receipt for 500 dollars. ! 
I observed you omitted the proposed parts of the message 
respecting the delivering up of persons charged with offences in 
other States, and think under the circumstances it was as well. 


1 Fee as counsel for the Commonwealth. 
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Our friends here like the message very much, and I have no 
doubt it will give general satisfaction to the people of the State. 

I sincerely hope the license law may be repealed. We are 
attacked about here from all quarters, and by all sorts of 
weapons ; of which the most annoying are laughter and ridicule. 

I should judge, so far as Lam acquainted with individuals, 
that Mr. Speaker’s committee on the memorial was a repealing 
committee. 

I took some cold coming on, and have been out of my room 
very little. I did not so much regret my absence from the 
Senate at this time, as I did not see that I could do any good, 
on the land question, You will see a sketch of my remarks on 
Monday, on the question of indefinite postponement, if you see 
The Baltimore Patriot. 

What should you think of the propriety of our legislature’s 
adopting resolutions on the subject of the public lands, such as 
should assert the rights of the Old States strongly, and yet ex- 
press a willingness that the system of sales should be framed 
and administered in a spirit of kindness to the actual settlers, 
and to the new States? If you should be in favor of sucha 
suggestion, and should think others would approve it, I would 
try to furnish something for consideration. 
~ On certain subjects about which we conversed at your room, 
I have now only time to say, a very great change of opinion has 
evidently occurred since last session, The tone is entirely 
altered. Yours, truly, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. J. PRESCOTT HALL. 


Washington, February 4, 1839. 
My pear Sir,—I pray you allow me to offer to yourself and 
your family my congratulations, on your escape recently, from a 
condition of very considerable danger. The feeling with which 
Tread the account, taught me how great was the measure of 
my regard for you, and how deeply I should have lamented 
that which might have been the result of the accident. 
With all good wishes for the future as well as felicitations 
for the past, I am, dear Sir, yours, truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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Mr. Hall says, “ This letter I value exceedingly. It was a 
spontaneous offering on his part, drawn forth by a newspaper 
account of an accident which had befallen me on a journey to 
Albany.” Being on his way in an extra coach with four horses, 
hastening to attend the argument of a cause at Albany, Mr. Hall 
picked up at Fishkill three gentlemen who were also anxious 
to go north. It was a stormy day at the end of January, and 
on attempting at eight p. m. to cross Fishkill Creek, they found 
the bridge swept away; the horses got beyond their depth 
and swam down the stream towards the North River. Mr. Hall | 
got out of the window to the top of the coach and drew the 
others after him. The horses were drowned, but the carriage, 
after sinking till the top was under water, touched bottom. 
The tide was rising. Mr. Hall swam through the floating ice to 
shore, and procured assistance for his companions. : 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Boston, March 29, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—l received to-day your letter of the 12th of 
February, by The Siddons, for which I am greatly obliged to you. 
I do not take quite courage enough from what you say to set 
forth for England; but my desire to visit your side of the water 
this year is so great and so intense, that if I could see how it 
was to be done without drawing after it a vast expense, and no 
pecuniary benefit, I should not hesitate a moment. 

The Roscoe is in at New York, and it is possible I may 
receive letters from you to-morrow, brought by that ship. She 
has London dates, I understand, to February 27. I shall live 
in hope, at least for a while longer, and until I hear further 
from you. 

‘The Maine business is now all quiet. Nothing of a disturb- 
ing character will take place in that quarter, until the two 
governments shall have had ample time and opportunity for 
bringing the pending negotiation to a close. You have, of 
course, heard of the proposition of sending a special minister to 
England, and the various rumors which have been in circulation 
here as to the person likely to be appointed. For myself, I 
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doubt whether there will be a mission, rather expecting to hear 
that, before 'The Liverpool, steamboat, arrived out, an arrange- 
ment may have been made in London, for a joint survey of the 
disputed line, or perhaps for transferring the negotiation from 
London to Washington. If neither of these things shall have 
happened, and if England shall receive kindly the notion of a 
special mission, it will doubtless be despatched. I know not 
on whom the appointment would be most likely to fall. Maine 
and Massachusetts, the two States directly interested, would in 
all probability be agreed on the man. But party considerations 
will doubtless have much influence, and I do not allow myself 
to expect that I shall see England this year in a public capacity, 
even if a special minister should be sent. 

I have transmitted your letter to Mr. Biddle for his perusal. 
He thinks I ought to cross the water if I can, and I have asked 
him to peruse your letter, that he might see what chance there 
is for my being able to succeed in the pecuniary part of my 
object. His kindness to me is great, and I feel very true regard 
for him. 

Upon certain of our political affairs, I will write you again 
soon, if Ido not come. Our Whig prospects are none of the 
best, owing to our irreconcilable difference as to men. My 
opinion at present is, that our only chance is with General Har- 
rison, and that that is not a very good one. 

I am about to lose Julia. She is to be married, I know not 
when, to Mr. 8. A. Appleton, a young man of good character 
and ability, a member of the family of that name here, but born 
’ in England, and for the early part of his life at school in that 
country. He has been a partner of N. Appleton and Mr. Paige. 

Give my love to your wife. I think of her much, and like 
her always. I passed two good hours téte-a-téte with her 
mother at Washington. Judge White has at last come very 
right. 

Adieu! Pray continue to write me, and may God bless you 
and yours! | 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO EDWARD WEBSTER. 


New York, May 18, 1839. 
My prar Son,—I write this to take leave of you, and give 
you a farewell blessing. We sail to-day. We hope we shall 
see you some months hence with Mr. Appleton. In the mean 
time I pray you, my dear son, to improve yourself with all 
diligence, and remember how much our hopes are dependent on 

you. I pray a gracious Providence to bless and keep you. 
Your affectionate father, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Liverpool, June 3, 1839. 

My pear Str,x—We have really got over, and are now on 
this side. Captain Fayrer surrendered his ship to the pilot 
yesterday morning, Sunday, at five o’clock, being then fourteen 
days and seven hours from New York. ‘There never was so 
tame a passage. Peterson could have rowed me over in my 
boat, at least till we got into the Channel. A great part of the 
way we had an entire calm, and ran through a smooth, glassy 
surface. 

We came to the Adelphi, one of the two principal hotels. 
The ladies did not walk with remarkable elegance when they 
came on shore. ‘They had forgotten to leave their sea feet on 
board, and the streets were not quite wide enough. 

I suppose this is a fair specimen of an English tavern, very 
plain, but very comfortable and clean, and no show. Rooms 
rather small, but containing every thing you can want, down to 
a boot-jack, shoe-rack, and shoe-horn. I find, however, my 
fates pursuing me, for as I drew aside the window curtains this 
morning, I looked out on a dark brick wall, distant three feet! 
All the agreeabilities of the Polk concern immediately rushed 
upon me; but then Mrs. Curtis, with her jovial laugh, came 
with them and made full compensation. 

Liverpool is a place of affairs. It is not distinguished for 
parks, malls, and public walks and squares. ‘The streets are 
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narrow, rather, and not straight. ‘The bricks are dark, which 
circumstance gives a dull appearance to the city. The blocks 
of high brick warehouses, connected with docks, make an ap- 
pearance of great solidity and wealth. But the docks them- 
selves are the principal and most striking thing, I think, which I 
have seen. ‘The natural advantages of Liverpool as a port, are 
small. The Mersey is a little shallow river, and at its mouth 
the ocean throws in masses of sand, by way of plea in bar. 
But the tides are very high; and availing themselves of this 
circumstance, the good people have constructed these docks or 
basins, into which ships come at high water, and the gates being 
closed, there they remain, keep their masts erect, and laugh at 
the disappointed ebb-tide. ‘The ships thus appear to be, not at 
the wharf, but in the town itself. Indeed} they look like so 
many strays which had been taken up and put into pound. 

To the north of the town, the Lancashire shore, from the 
mouth of the river, is low, sandy, and with a wide beach. 
Along this naked shore are a vast many small and ordinary 
houses, without trees, court-yards, or shrubbery, whither the 
families go in summer for pure air and sea-bathing. The im- 
mediate country on that side is not interesting. On the other 
side, the coast of Cheshire is higher, looks better, but yet is not 
a strikingly fine country. Steam ferry-boats ply across the 
river to the Cheshire shore constantly, and it is supposed that in 
its growth Liverpool will extend over to that side, and there 
make a Brooklyn. The Mersey spreads out quite considerably 
for some miles above the town, but its waters are too shallow 
for vessels of any size. There; I have done with Liverpool. 
What shall I say about the voyage? I believe I have already 
said all, or nearly all. Conceive of eighty-six passengers, with 
none too much room, eating and drinking, playing cards, and 
sleeping; all these operations being contemporaneous; add 
smoking; put in English, French, German, and Spanish ; 
throw in half a dozen children, uttering quite often the lan- 
guage of nature, and you have the saloon of a steamship ; pretty, 
much ditto on deck, bating the cards. The incidents of inter- 
est are throwing the log and taking the sun. I studied naviga- 
tion under the tuition of the first mate, and learned to take an 
observation, and mark our latitude and longitude tolerably well. 
By the way, the accuracy by which place is found by the sun 
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and moon, and chronometer, is astonishing. Off the south end 
of Ireland, Captain Fayrer put a fisherman right, as to his place, 
of a thick morning, who had only come out the night before to 
fish, although we had seen no land since we left New York. 

Captain Bayrer is quite a good man. I pee you will see 
him when next in New York. 

To-day we dine with Mr. Humphreys; to-morrow I dine at a 
hotel, with Mr. Gair, (Baring and Brothers,) to meet several of 
his friends. His family are just going to their country-house 
down on the Lancashire coast aforesaid. Hence the dinner at 
the hotel. "Wednesday morning we go to Chester, said to be 
the oldest town in England, where the Roman walls are still 
visible ; thence to Birmingham and London. 

Tuesday, 3 o’clock.— We have been to Knowlesly, the seat of 
the Earl of Derby. The Earl is unwell, having had something 
like a paralytic stroke near a year ago. But he had heard we 
were coming, and gave such orders that we were well treated. 
it is a magnificent place. ‘The house itself is old and not very 
elegant. But every thing is on a scale of grandeur which. 
strikes one, acquainted only with more moderate habits of life, 
with astonishment. 

I learn the whole estate may contain fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand acres. What I saw of it was cultivated like a garden. 
His annual income is said to be ninety or one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. ‘The rural beauty of England, so far as I have 
seen, quite exceeds my expectation. I confess my conception 
had not reached it. 

Remember me kindly to Mrs. Curtis, and tell Mr. Blatchford I 
will write him from London. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


London, June 12, 1839. 
My pear S1r,—I have sent a duplicate of the enclosed to 
John P. Healy, Esq., Boston, with directions to have it published 
in all the Whig papers. Ifit should not make its appearance 
in due season, please send him this. We have been in London 
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almost a week; are at the Brunswick House, Hanover Square, 
and have as much as we can do, to see things and persons. Our 
heads are rather turned at present, but we hope to get right 
soon. I have been into all the courts, and both Houses of Par- 
hament; looked at most of the great men, spoken with many 
of them, and find society more free and easy than I expected. 
Not that there is not, as I presume there is, a good deal of ex- 
clusiveness, but the general manners, when people meet, are 
void of stiffness, and are plain and simple, in a remarkable 
degree. 

To-day we are to drive to Richmond Hill, as the sun is bright 
and the day good for prospects. 

I find myself kindly remembered by those I have known in 
America. Sir Charles Bagot, Sir Stratford Canning, Sir 
Charles Vaughan, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Stanley, and others, 
have been prompt to find us out, and to tender us all kinds 
of attention and civility. Denison is in Paris, with his wife’s 
uncle, Lord Wiliam Bentinck, who is there ill. On hearing 
of my arrival, he sent orders for his coach and horses, coach- 
man and postilion, to come to town, and put themselves at 
my disposal while I remain in London. You are prudent 
and private in the use of confidential letters, and therefore I 
may say what I shall say to none but you, that Iam already 
asked whether I will have a conversation with those in high 
places, on the subjects of common interest to the two coun- 
tries. More of this another time. As yet, I have delivered no 
letters of introduction, but have received many calls from per- 
sons of consideration. Adieu! I must write a word to Blatch-- 
ford. Let no packet come without bringing me a letter from 
you. ‘The ladies are yet all in bed, but in their behalf, as well 
as my own, I pray kind remembrance to Mrs. Curtis. 

I ought not to omit to say that Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson 
have received and treated me with great propriety and kindness. 

Yours, 
D.. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


London, June 12, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—I have only time to say, by the return of The 
Liverpool, which leaves Liverpool to-morrow, that I send a very 
short letter for publication in Boston, addressed to the people of 
Massachusetts. ‘Though shorter, it is to the effect suggested by 
you. Particular circumstances induced me to keep this back 
till I reached this side the water. Please state this to Mr. 
Lawrence. 

We are just getting into our lodgings at the Brunswick 
Hotel, but have already met many persons of distinction, divers 
of whom inquired for you. We have seen Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Boz, Sidney Smith, Hallam, Talfourd, and other literary 
persons, as well as some distinguished political characters. 
Time has not allowed us yet to return many calls. We find 
Sir Charles Vaughan here, as well as Sir C. Bagot, Sir 8. 
Canning, Mr. Anthony Baker, &c. &c. Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Stuart Wortley have also been kind enough 
to remember us. 

You will think it strange, but, truly, I have not had time to 
read a newspaper since | have been in London. But putting 
all I hear together, I incline to think that though politics are 
unsettled, and the ministry acknowledged to be weak, yet no 
immediate change is likely to take place. 

I have so many letters to write by The Liverpool, that you 
must pardon a very hasty one to yourself, written at an hour 
when all London is asleep, namely, five o’clock in the morning. 

Yours truly, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. I. P. DAVIS. 


London, June 24, 1839. 
My pear Sirn,—We have now been in London since the 
_ evening of the fifth, and are all quite well, and have been busy 
enough in seeing things, and meeting persons. 
It is the height of what they call “the season ;” London is 
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full, and the hospitalities of friends, the gayeties of the metropolis, 
and the political interests of the moment, keep every body alive. 
We have made many acquaintances, and have found those _per- 
sons whom we have known in the United States, quite overflow- 
ing in their attentions. I have been to the courts, made the 
acquaintance of most of the judges, and attended the debates in 
both Houses of Parliament. London dinners, however, are a 
great hindrance to attendance on the debates in Parliament. 

I have liked some of the speeches very well. They generally 
show excellent temper, politeness, and mutual respect among 
the speakers. Lord Stanley made the best speech which I have 
heard. I was rather disappointed in Macaulay; but so were 
his admirers, and I have no doubt the speech I heard was below 
his ordinary efforts. There is to be a second division to-night, 
on the government plan of national education. The last divis- 
ion on Lord Stanley’s motion resulted in a majority of five only 
for ministers. It is altogether uncertain how the vote will go 
to-night; quite as likely against as for the ministers. But if it 
should go against them, I do not think any great consequences 
would follow. 'That the ministry is very weak in numbers is 
quite plain, and all its members admit it, both publicly and pri- 
vately. Yet I think they will go along with an uncertain and 
feeble administration until something shall occur either to give 
them new strength or deprive them of a part of what they now 
have, so as to give a decided preponderance one way or the 
other. If there were now to be a dissolution, it seems generally 
understood that a majority of conservatives would be returned. 

A conservative government, however, would hardly know 
what to do with Ireland. It was said in the House of Lords 
the other day, that the constituencies in Ireland were nothing 
but so many rotten boroughs in the hands of the Catholic priest- 
hood. I believe there is too much truth in this. 

Among the great men here, Lord Wellington stands, by uni- 
versal consent, far the highest. ‘The publication of his dispatches, 
while it has recalled the recollection of the days of England’s 
glorious achievements, has shown also the unwearied diligence, 
steadiness, ability, and comprehension with which he conducted 
the Peninsular campaigns. He is admitted to have no personal 
motives, to desire no office, and to seek no power. ‘The epithet 
which all agree to apply to his conduct, is “ straightforward.” 
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If he were now to die, he would depart life in the possession of 
as much of the confidence and veneration of the British people, 
as any man ever possessed. 

We all dined last Saturday with Mr. Bates, by whom, and by 
Mrs. Bates, we have been treated with the utmost attention 
and kindness. Julia has gone this morning to Richmond 
and Hampton Court, on horseback. Mrs. Webster and Mrs. 
Paige are going into the city with Capt. Stockton, to see St. 
Paul’s, and the other city sights. Tell Judge Story that I have 
not seen a lawyer or a judge who has not spoken of him, and 
praised his writings. If he were here, he would be one of the 
greatest professional lions that ever prowled through the metrop- 
olis; and tell Mr. Prescott that I have not met a literary man 
that has not spoken in terms of admiration of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The circles where I go inquire very much and very 
kindly for Mr. and Mrs. 'Ticknor, and many remember Governor 
Everett. 

The papers state that ‘The British Queen is to sail from Ports- 
mouth on Monday next; but Mr. Jaudon told me yesterday he 
believed her departure was postponed to July 12. I send you 
the papers of this morning; when read, please hand them to 
Mr. 'T. W. Ward, or Mr. A. Lawrence. 

We all desire particular remembrance to Mrs. Davis. Re- 
member us also to the good judge. Let us hear from you when 
you can. As soon as Parliament is prorogued, we shall make 
excursions into the country. ‘The weather is now very fine, 
warm, with showers, and the fields round London look delight- 
fully. We have no such deep verdure, unless it be Rhode 
Island. 

It is now the commencement or near the middle of the hay 
harvest. Yours, adieu, 

DanteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


London, June 24, 1839. 
My pear Srr,—I am obliged to you for three newspapers, 
which I have just received, and which came by 'The Columbus. 
We have lost Virginia, as I expected we should. 
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No political change has taken place here, within the last 
fortnight or three weeks. Some expect a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; Ido not; a close vote will be had to-night on the educa- 
tion subject. But its result, if against the ministers, will hardly 
lead to a resignation. 

I see much private society among men of all parties, and find 
abundant tenders of hospitality from many sources. ‘There is 
no foundation, so far as I know, for the newspaper rumor of an 
intention by the American merchants here, to give me a dinner. 
Ido not think such a proceeding would be wise. I shall go 
into the country as soon as Parliament breaks up, and mean to 
be at Oxford the 15th July, whether Parliament breaks up before 
that time or not. 

Please say to Mr. Blatchford that I met the Duke of Cam- 
bridge three days ago, at dinner, at Sir Henry Halford’s, and that 
the Duke inquired kindly after him, and was glad I could give 
so fresh and so good an account of him. 

I have not yet seen many sights, having been too much occu- 
pied with seeing men, to find much time for looking after things. 
I have, however, spent a whole morning in Westminster Abbey, 
and a morning it was worth crossing the Atlantic to enjoy. 
Nothing strikes me like this ecclesiastical architecture, its anti- 
quity, its grandeur, and often, as in the case of Westminster 
Abbey, the interesting monuments which it contains. We have 
also been to the ‘lower. The ancient armory is well worth 
seeing, and the rooms, marked with the initials of many well 
known prisoners of state, of former ages, excite a strong interest. 
Mrs. Webster is gone this morning to St. Paul’s. 

This goes by The Roscoe; probably letters by G. W. will 
airive before it. Yours truly, 

D. W. 

P. 5. My love to Mr. Curtis. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. N. R. THOMAS. 


London, July 3, 1839. 


Dear Ray,—I was truly glad to get your letter by The Great 
Western, and return this answer by the same ship. Nothing 
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very material has happened to us since we wrote to our friends, 
and to Henry among the rest, by The Liverpool. Julia writes 
by this conveyance to your mother, and will, of course, tell her 
what we have been doing. We have seen a good deal of Lon- 
don, and are nearly fatigued with the round of social occasions, 
dinners, parties, &c. which the London world indulges in about 
this time of the year, which is called “ the season.” When Par- 
liament breaks up, which will be probably about the Ist of 
August, many thousands of people will leave London, and the 
price of lodgings fall one half. 

The times, Iam sorry to say, are bad here, and I am afraid 
we shall hear of their being bad in America. Money is scarce. 
It is thought the Bank may raise the rate of interest to six per 
cent. to-morrow. I greatly fear we shall have much trouble with 
our Southern and Western banks. 

I notice what you say respecting Col. Webster’s drafts. Mr. 
Healy has also written me on the subject, and I am glad you 
are like to get along so well. I feel that you are both faithful 
and zealous friends and agents. | 

In regard to Jordan’s Ferry, | agree with you that it is best 
to sell, as Mr. Jones proposes, and I shall feel as if it was of great 
importance for you to be on the spot if your health will allow; 
but by no means run any risk in that respect. I should rather 
the whole ferry should be lost than that you should put your 
health in jeopardy. 

Times have been such here that I have not made a single 
movement in any affairs of business. I am looking round and 
inquiring, but as yet have not made an effort. Mr. Jaudon 
thinks it better to wait. 

I shall be writing again in a day or two. 

Yours always, very sincerely, 
DanreL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


London, July 4, 1839. 

My pear Sir;—I have sent a box to Bristol, to go by The 
Liverpool, containing the works of a certain author, for Mrs. 
Curtis; carriage is paid for to the boat; freight over and duties, 
you must see to. As the box is small, perhaps your friend 
J. J. Hoyt will not object to your taking it from the boat, 
without the formality of going through the custom-house. 

As to the times here, they are said to be hard. Money is 
quite scarce. The Bank talks of raising interest to six per cent. 
Continental exchanges yesterday were bad, and for all this, no- 
body seems to find an adequate reason. In my own little mat- 
ters, I shall not attempt to make any stir at present. 

The 15th Lam going to Oxford, to attend the national cattle 
show. Lord Spencer is chairman of the society, and will be 
present. He has written from the country to invite me to his 
house at Althorpe. About the lst of August, I think we shall 
commence travelling to the North. 

I have been here now four weeks, and we have seen very 
many persons; indeed, London hospitalities have nearly over- 
whelmed us. Breakfasts, dinners, and evening parties belong 
pretty much to every day of our lives. The breakfast parties 
are quite pleasant for persons who have entire leisure. The 
breakfast is about ten, and lasts till twelve. It is not a break- 
fast with claret, after the French fashion, but a good breakfast, 
with tea and coffee, &c., and more free from restraint than a 
dinner table. Ido not follow sight-seeing ; what comes in the 
way I look at, but have not time to hunt after pictures, &c. 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower are two of the best things ; 
they hold such memorials of by-gone times. I will tell you how 
we pass this day, and let it be an example. It is now eleven 
o'clock. We breakfasted at home at nine. Mrs. Paige is not 
yet out of bed, as we came very late last evening from a party at 
the Countess Dowager of Cork’s, a person now ninety-four years 
old, sister to General Monckton, who was with Wolfe. I was 
invited to dine with her ladyship yesterday, to meet Lord Hol- 
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land, but was engaged; but we all went in the evening. Well, 
to proceed: Mrs. Webster is writing up her journal, she writes 
as good a journal as Burch; Julia has gone to take a gallop in 
the Park and Kensington Gardens with Mr. Senior, with whom 
we dined yesterday. Mrs. Paige will get up by and by, and 
at two o’clock we are going to see the club-houses, very expen- 
sive and noble structures, the resorts of the rich and the idle; 
having looked at these, the ladies will go to the National Gal- 
lery with Mr. Kenyon; I shall come home, go down to the 
House of Commons or House of Lords, at four o’clock; stay 
till six ; perhaps hear a speech or two, especially in the Lords; 
come home at six; dress, and go with Mrs. Webster to dine at 
Kensington with the Duke of Sussex at seven; leave his house 
about ten; come home, take up Mrs. Paige and Julia, and go 
to Mrs. Bates’s, to a grand concert, where will be a crowd of 
people, from royal dukes and duchesses down, and all the sing- 
ers from the Italian Opera. Here we shall stay, taking in fruit 
and wine, as well as music, till twelve or one o’clock. ‘To-morrow 
forenoon I shall shut myself up, to write letters for this convey- | 
ance; in the evening we all dine with Mr. Justice Vaughan, 
and his wife, Lady St. John. There, enough of that. Send 
over this trashy letter to Ketchum, as I may not find time to 
write him. 

July 5, Friday morning.—There is nothing new, I believe, 
to-day. The world talks a good deal about Lady Flora Hast- 
ings, who was alive last night, but was not expected to survive 
many hours. ‘The impression is deep and strong that she has 
been much injured. 

Pray make our best regards to Mrs. Curtis. Remember us 
also to Dr. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins. | 

‘Write me when you can. 


Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


London, July 5, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—Mr. Hall seems to have stopped some days 
at Bristol, or on the way, as it was only the day before yester- 
day that I received your letter by him. He left it without his 
own card or address, and I have not yet found out where he is. 
I hope to learn his place of lodging to-day, and will call to see 
him. 

I have now been here a month, and my mind has been so 
much occupied with persons and things around me, that I have 
thought little of matters beyond the Atlantic, either public or 
private. I have hardly seen an American paper, except what 
you sent me. What course I shall take hereafter, in regard 
to political objects, is a thing to be thought of seriously, and 
about which friends must be consulted. The events which are 
likely to happen before I return to the United States, will prob- 
ably throw light on my path. 

We have been very kindly treated in London, by persons of 
different sorts. Hospitalities have been extended to us, quite as 
freely as we have been able to receive them. Ihave attended 
no public meetings. To three or four I have been invited; but 
on some of these occasions I found myself under previous 
engagements elsewhere, and in regard to others, they hardly 
seemed proper, as I thought, for me to attend. 

I feel no inclination to make any public appearance in Eng- 
land, unless some opportunity should happen to arise, as I think 
it will not, in every way quite appropriate. About the 15th we 
go to Oxford, and soon after that, shall visit the north of 
England, and perhaps Scotland. Further than this, we have at 
present no plans. 

Parliament, it is thought, will be prorogued about the Ist of 
August. Not much more debate is expected in the Commons. 
The archbishop’s motion on the government plan of education, 
comes up to-night in the Lords, and will no doubt bring on a 
discussion. Ministers will probably be beaten, and the queen 
addressed not to go further in applying sums of money to 
purposes of education, without concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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There is a practice in this government which perhaps you 
have not adverted to, and which has occasioned this mode of 
proceeding. When the House of Commons votes sums of money 
to particular objects, the treasury feels authorized to.expend it 
on that object, without waiting for the forms of a law. And 
afterwards a general law passes, sanctioning such payments, as 
matter of course. Sometimes I believe a prospective appropri- 
ation bill passes, sanctioning the payment of such sums as the 
House of Commons may vote during the session. 

There are those who think Parliament will be dissolved, should 
the ministers be found greatly in the minority to-night. But I 
do not see any reason for that opinion. If there were a new 
election at this time, it is very generally thought the Tories would 
have a majority. 

The money-market is in a bad state. I fear it will be no 
better with you. 

I am, dear Sir, always yours, with true regard, 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


London, July 23, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—I am quite obliged to you for your letter by 
The Liverpool, which I received, yesterday. I propose to send 
this by the return of the same ship. I send you a newspaper 
containing an account of the proceedings of the Oxford agricul- 
tural dinner, and enclosed in the paper you will find a memoran- 
dum of some corrections in the publication of my remarks. 
If those remarks should be published in New York, I wish 
these corrections might be attended to. Some of them are im- 
portant. I believe | may say my remarks were well received at 
the time, and have been read with satisfaction. I could not, 
with decency, extend them. ‘There were, I knew, to be a great 
many speeches, and | had no right but to a little time. Besides, 
Lord Spencer’s remarks, in proposing the toast, did not make a 
wider opening. | 

Some gentlemen here are apparently desirous that I should 
have an opportunity of saying something publicly in London. 
Among others, I think Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Brougham ; 
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but it is difficult to find an occasion in which a foreigner can 
with propriety do more than return thanks, in a very general 
manner. Ido not mean to transgress on propriety, for the sake 
of talking. 

I must say that the good people have treated me with great 
kindness. Their hospitality is unbounded, and I find nothing 
cold or stiff in their manners,—at least not more than is observed 
among ourselves. ‘here may be exceptions, but I think I may 
say this as a general truth. ‘The thing in England most preju- 
diced against the United States, is the press. Its ignorance of 
us 1s shocking, and it is increased by such absurdities as the 
travellers publish, to which stock of absurdities, | am sorry to 
say, Captain Marryatt is making an abundant addition. In 
general, the Whigs know more and think better of America than 
the Tories. This is undeniable. Yet my intercourse, I think, 
is as much with the Conservatives as the Whigs. I have sev- 
eral invitations to pass time in the country, after Parliament is 
prorogued. ‘Two or three of these I have agreed to accept. 
Lord Lansdowne and the Earl of Radnor have invited us, who 
live in the South, the Duke of Rutland, Sir Henry Halford, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Lonsdale, &c. who live in the North. 

I mention names, even in such a way as this, only to you 
and Curtis, and a few others, for [am dreadfully afraid of some- 
thing getting into the papers on the other side. This fear of 
publication is a most despotic restraint upon the freedom of 
correspondence. 

I see very few American newspapers, and therefore learn what 
is going on only by letters. I follow your good advice, and say 
nothing in my correspondence upon topics which now agitate 
people at home. Iam more and more content with my own 
position in regard to these questions. 

You will write me, | trust, by every conveyance, and believe 
me, always, with entire regard, 

Yours truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Tne following memorandum was made by Mr. Webster, and 
is curious as exhibiting his observation :— | 


LONDON PRICES OF MATTERS OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 


July 30, 1839. 


Beef, roasting pieces. : . : : 8d. 

Mutton, prime joint . : ; ‘ ; PeaSa: 

Veal, best, and best cut : : : 5 84d. 

Small chickens, a pair . : : : OS. 

One good fowl : : = ie el nDs. 

One good capon : : 5 : ; + 83. torgs: 

Ducks, a pair : ; : i : : 7s. 

A good goose. : 5 ‘ : ; Or RAGES 

A calf’s head . : : , : 3 : 4s. 6d. skin on. 
Salmon, good. : : . : ; - 14d. Scotch salmon. 
Worcester salmon . : : ‘ vite PSs ae 

Lobsters. : : : : : . 2s. 6d. and all very small. 
House lamb . ; . : : ; : 9s. a quarter. 


Best new potatoes. ; T 2 9 é . 3 half-pence to 2d. a lb. 
Cauliflowers . : 4 5 4 ' ‘ 3d. to 4d. a head, very fine. 
Ham : ° 10d. to 12d. per Ib. 
Bacon, a whole ay Raheny ham and Mhontaer 

smoked by fires made fron sawdust, so as not 

to be black, but slightly browned . 5 - 64d. per Ib. 


Best butter . : : : : ‘ : VERO GE 
Cheshire cheese : ; : ; : nes 
Stilton do. . ; : : : : : se6a, 
Bread : : : : : » 10d. fora Ip. 
Wine, at Brunswick Hotel — 
Sherry ; : ‘ : : ; 6s. 
Port, old . : : : erOR 
Madeira, of the year 1816, : : : 8s. 6d. 
Champaene, best. : é ‘ A TEE 
Hock, Steinberg . : : : : 12s. 6a. 
Claret, best . ; : ; : 7 OS) GA: 
Moselle , ‘ A : ; : 6s. 
Gooseberries, fit for table . , ; ; . 9d. a quart. 
Best currants ; ; f ; : : 1s. a quart. 
Peaches . : ; : : : ; . 12s. to 18s. a dozen. 
that e a shilling to 1s. 6d. a-piece. 
Grapes : 4s. to 6s. a Ib. 


Cherries, Peete ponies do. wer nae and Peaches delicious. 
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MemoraAnpum. The salmon generally is excellent. I like it far better 
than the turbot. Beef, mutton, and poultry no better than our own. Cooks 
not so good as Nancy. London dinners all alike. Extra professed cooks going 
about as with us. 

Turbot sells variously from 5s. to 25s. a fish, according to season. Cod, 
from 1s. to 2s. 6d. a slice, of 1 lb. or 14 Ib. 

Mrs. Webster holds halibut much better than turbot or sole; she despises the 
red mullet. 

House lamb is a lamb whose mother is kept on dry food, this makes the meat 
white. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


London, July 31, 1839. 

Dear Srr,—I send you a copy of The Times containing my 
remarks at Oxford; it is, I think, with some corrections which 
you will find enclosed, rather better than the Oxford report. 

We have had fourteen or fifteen rainy days in succession. 
If the weather should not change soon, there will be danger to 
the crops. 

Business affairs, it is said, look a “shade” brighter. Cotton 
has risen, and the demand for bullion to go abroad, has ceased. 
Still, the Bank does not discount, and money is said to be very 
scarce. I fear we shall have bad accounts from the United 
States. I am, dear Sir, always truly yours, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. I. P. DAVIS. 


London, July 31, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—Six days ago, an English gentleman read my 
speech of last year, in which I gave some account of the produc- 
tive industry of Massachusetts. ‘Two days afterwards, he sold 
out some other stocks, and invested £40,000 in Massachusetts 
) per. cents, at 103; stocks of other States, bearing the same in- 
terest, might have been had at 88. The Bay State forever ! 

You may show this to the governor, Mr. Lawrence, &c. &e., 
but do not let it get into print, as it would be ascribed. to. wrong 
motives. 


Yours, D. W. 
VOL. II. 6 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Lowther Castle, August 21, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—We arrived yesterday at Penrith from the 
Lake country, and found your letter of the 15th of this month. 
We had heard of the terrible calamity in Mr. Robinson’s family, 
and were exceedingly shocked. Mrs. Webster could hardly 
sustain the intelligence. No wonder Mrs. Jaudon was made 
sick by a blow so sudden, falling on a friend under circum- 
stances which called on her for kind offices and mournful 
duties. 

I hear of the arrival of Mr. Appleton and Mr. Edward Web- 
ster, by The British Queen. Edward’s destination is to some 
place on the continent, to study French and other things for a 
year, but as he cannot go over until I return to London, I have 
thought he might as well accompany Mr. Appleton in joining 
us. I propose that they come via Liverpool to Glasgow, where 
we expect to be at the beginning of next week. I write to 
Edward to your care ; his letter said he was at the British Hotel, 
Jermyn street, but he may have changed his lodgings. You 
will see him often enough, I dare say, to know where he is to 
be found. 

This is a fine bright day, after ten days of sad cold and wet 
weather. I pray you give our love to Mrs. Jaudon and the 
young ladies, and believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always most truly yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8. This is a magnificent place. As yet, I have hardly 
seen it, but there is enough about it to make one open both his 
eyes. What I see or learn of English country life, a topic 
always interesting to me, I shall have pleasure in talking over 
with you and Mrs. Jaudon. We have an invitation to the 
Tournament, but shall not go. The expense would be con- 
siderable, of being three or four days in that neighborhood at 
that time, and I do not think I ought to incur it. Mrs. Webster 
says she should be particularly glad to have a letter from Mrs. 
Jaudon by Edward, if she should have leisure. and health to 
write. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. TICKNOR. 


Lowther Castle, August 21, 1839. 

My pear Sir,— You will be glad to hear that we have found 
time to get a snatch at the scenery of the Lakes, with which 
you are so well acquainted, and which Mrs. Ticknor and your- 
self have so lately visited. We thought of you often, as we had 
“ Scarboro’ Fell,” “ Helvellyn,” or “ Skiddaw ” before us. We 
have not run the beauty of this scenery into the details, with 
the spirit of professed tourists, but have seen enough to con- 
vince us that there is much of beauty and something of sublim- 
ity in it. Mountain, dale, and lake, altogether, are interesting 
and striking in a very high degree. They are striking to us, 
who have seen higher mountains and broader lakes. Mr. 
Wordsworth, in his description of the lakes, has said, with very 
great truth, I think, that sublimity, in these things, does not de- 
pend entirely either on form or size, but much, also, on the posi- 
tion and relation of objects, and their capability of being strongly 
influenced by the changes of light and shade. He might have 
added, I think, that a certain unexpected disproportion, a 
sudden starting up of these rough and bold mountains, hanging 
over the sweet and tranquil lakes below, in the forms and with 
the frowns of giants, produces a considerable part of the effect. 

But although we have enjoyed the scene much, some things 
have been inauspicious. We did not see Wordsworth, as he 
was not at home, and although not far off, we did not find it 
convenient to await his return. We regretted this the more, as 
we had the pleasure of making his acquaintance in London, 
where we met him several times, and were quite delighted 
with him; so that we were better able to estimate the amount 
of our loss, in missing him at Ambleside. He had been written 
to, to meet us here, but had a complaint in his eyes, which pre- 
vented him from accepting the invitation. You will have 
noticed, that he has lately received an LL. D. from Oxford. 
The same honor was conferred at the same time, the Commem- 
oration, on the Earl of Ripon and other distinguished per- 
sons, and those persons were cheered with some heartiness, as 
their names were announced. But when Wordsworth’s was 
proclaimed, the theatre rang with the most tempestuous ap- 
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plause. Among the Oxonians, genius and poetry carried it, all 
hollow, over power and politics. Probably, too, there existed, 
not only high regard for his private worth, and the good ten- 
dency of his writings, but a feeling that injury had been done 
him, long ago, in a certain quarter. 

Nor did we see Southey. He was married, as you will have 
seen, about two months ago, and though low spirits be not, of 
course, the common consequence of such enterprises, yet if 
“nost hoc, ergo propter hoc,’ be good logic, his case is an ex- 
ception to the general rule. He has been quite sad and melan- 
choly ever since he became the happy bridegroom. Our friends 
in London advised us not to call on him; but, in fact, he was 
not at Keswick. TI left your letter, hoping it might gladden his 
heart to hear from you when he returned. Finally, we have 
had better weather for our visits here. Clouds, mist, and pour- 
ing rain have constituted the succession of atmospheric opera- 
tions. However, we had great amends the afternoon we 
entered Keswick, when the sun came out in happy moment, 
and poured a flood of light on the green dale and the smooth 
lake, and showed us Skiddaw, veiled only, as majesty should be, 
with a transparent wreath of mist around his brow. So much 
for the country of the lakes, which we have, truly, very much 
enjoyed. 

We came to this place, on an invitation received in London, 
and have been most hospitably and kindly entertained. You 
know all about Lowther Castle. One may say safely of it, 
what Mr. Mason said of his house in Portsmouth, that it is a 
comfortable shelter against the weather! We go hence to Scot- 
land, not to the tournament, and expect to see Mr. Lockhart 
somewhere near the Falls of Clyde. Our route will be from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, perhaps with a little intermediate bend 
northward, and then to London along the north road. We 
have not time to see any thing as it ought to be seen. Yester- 
day we heard of the arrival of Edward and Mr. Appleton in 
London, by The British Queen. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. Make my particular remembrances to 
Mrs. 'Ticknor, to whom, as well as to yourself, the ladies desire 
to transmit their regards. Remember me also to Mr. Guild and 
Mr. Dwight, and their families. Say to Mr. Guild, that I do not 
forget I am a farmer, and therefore look at cattle and turnip 
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fields. This is a bright day, and the harvest needs many such.. 
For a fortnight the weather has been shockingly cold and wet. 
I am, dear Sir, very truly, yours always, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Glasgow, August 29, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—I thank you for your communications by Mr. 
Miller; the papers I have not had time to look at, as I received 
them only this morning. If Mr. Goodrich satisfies you, I shall 
be satisfied. I am now visiting Scotland, and proceed hence 
to-morrow, a little way into the highlands, if the weather should 
be fair. But it rains so incessantly, that there is little satisfac- 
tion in travelling. Being here day before yesterday morning, 
we thought we would drive over, and see the “ Tournament.” 
The preparation was extensive, but all was spoiled by the rain. 
From twelve to six the water poured down like a sieve. 
The jousting was very much impeded, and the dinner, being 
under a tent or marquee, was overflowed; a like catastrophe 
happened to the ball-room, so that the company dispersed at 
six o’clock, without banquet or ball, and provided for themselves 
as they could. We lodged a few miles off, and went only as 
spectators for a few hours, not intending to stay to dinner, 
although we had an invitation, so that we lost nothing but the 
sight. I quite pitied Lord Eglintoun, who had incurred great 
expense for a foolish purpose, it is true, and who appeared to 
suffer much mortification. He appears to be quite a gentleman, 
and conducted himself as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

I do not think I shall return until late in the fall. I hear 
little, and say nothing of American politics. You may manage 
those things to suit yourselves. I express no opinion to any- 
body about the pending election. I see enough to convince me 
that our affairs at home are in a very bad and difficult state, 
and I do not profess to know who was born to set them right. 
You are quite correct in your estimate of the importance of the 
currency question. But what can be done? With the preju- 
dice, the party, the ignorance, and the presumption which pre- 

6 * 
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vail, what chance is there of amendment? I have conversed 
with many of the first men in England on these questions, and 
think I have learned something, but it will be lost, I suspect, on 
the followers of and | 
Adieu! I will write Mrs. Lee, but doubt whether I can do it 
by this conveyance. Yours, ever, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Stirling, September 1, 1839. 

My pear Srr,—We arrived here yesterday from Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine; beautiful objects, which we should 
have enjoyed more in better weather. After writing you, find- 
ing ourselves at Glasgow, Tuesday morning, twenty-five miles 
from Eglintoun, it was concluded that we would drive over 
and look on for a little time, but not present ourselves as guests, 
according to our invitation, for ball and banquet. We did so. 
You have learned that the whole affair was spoiled by the rain, 
so that ball and banquet there was none for anybody. We 
returned immediately to Glasgow, and thence by steamboat 
into the country of the little lakes above mentioned. I should 
admire to go far to the North, and see the main fame of the 
Highland world, but that time and circumstance do not allow. 
We go to Edinburgh to-morrow, and shall stay there until I hear 
from you, as I feel anxious about that matter of Mr. Strickland, 
and as it is possible, too, you may have letters for us from 
America. Please forward, if any. I will call for your communi- 
cations at the post-office, imines as I do not know at what 
hotel we shall be. 

This Stirling is an interesting spot. The views from the 
Castle are of the best I have seen. The valley through which 
The Forth winds, is very rich, and you see the course of the 
river for many miles. On the north, the highland mountains, 
on the east Edinburgh Castle, distant thirty-five miles, present 
themselves. 

Remember us all to Mrs. Jaudon. For my part, I confess I 
begin to be willing to get back to London. 

Yours, always truly, D. WeEssTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. LINDSLEY. 


Stirling, Scotland, September 6, 1839. 

Dear Mrs. Linpstey,— We have passed rather rapidly through 
some of the lake scenery in Scotland. Many have seen this, and 
many have described it. Since Walter Scott’s “ Lady of the 
Lake,” all have felt a new interest in this part of Scotland, and 
now since steamboats are on every lake and river, where there 
is water enough to float them, crowds follow crowds through 
the whole travelling season, all along the common track. This 
takes off much of the romance and much of the interest. All 
travel together, and everybody is in a prodigious hurry. The 
inns are all crowded, the carriages all crammed, and the decks 
of the steamboats covered with a mass of men and women, each 
with a guide-book in his hand learning what to admire! The 
scenery in itself is truly beautiful, and I have learned enough to 
know, I think, how one should travel in order to enjoy it. The 
sreat majority of travellers only wish to “ get on.” Their first 
inquiry is how soon they can get to a place; the next how soon 
they can get away from it; they incur the expense of the 
journey, I believe, more for the sake of having the power of 
saying afterwards that they have seen sights, than from any 
other motive. If I could go through this lake region at leisure, 
and with one friend of discernment, taste, and feeling, I should 
experience, I am sure, the greatest possible delight. 

You leave Glasgow in a steamboat, go down the Clyde four- 
teen miles, and then come to Dunbarton Castle, a huge rock 
five or six hundred feet high, not connected with any other high 
land, and with a fortress at the top. At the base of this is the 
mouth of the little river, Leven, or Leiven, and on its banks the 
village of Dunbarton. Here you take a coach and drive north- 
ward up this little river five miles, and then arrive at the lower 
or south end of Loch Lomond. ‘The river is the outlet of the 
lake, and the valley which it makes from the lake to its mouth 
in the Clyde, at Dunbarton, is called the vale or dale of Dun- 
barton, and is uncommonly beautiful. From the south end of 
the lake you proceed northward up the lake, at first winding 
about among a great many pretty islands, this being by much the 
widest part of the lake. When you get up ten or fifteen miles, 
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the lake contracts, the mountains Ben Lomond on your right, 
and Ben Ima on your left, press close down to the lake and 
hang over it in a very striking and picturesque manner. The 
mountains are not contiguous ridges, but a succession of 
distinct and irregular hills, rising sometimes 2,500 or 2,800 feet, 
some of them coming close to the lake, others receding from it; 
some appearing to stop your way, so that till you get quite to 
their foot, you do not see how the loch can find its course any 
further. The whole lake is perhaps about thirty miles long. If 
you are bound to Loch Katrine you stop on the shore of Loch 
Lomond on its eastern side, five miles before you reach its head. 
The head of Loch Katrine then lies due east from you, five 
miles distant, a high mountain ridge of moor lands intervening ; 
over this ridge, there being no carriage road, you pass on a 
pony, and some highlander carries your luggage. ‘The passage 
is noway difficult to those accustomed to ride, but the great 
rush of tourists sometimes renders it uncertain whether you will 
find ponies ready. ‘This is another reason against travelling in 
a crowd. If I were here with any one companion, you know 
we could walk over the mountain and moralize by the way. 
Arrived at the upper or west end of Loch Katrine, you are 
received into a row boat and taken down the lake. ‘This lake 
is narrow, is ten miles long, and I need not say exquisitely 
beautiful. The brightness of the water, the infinite variety in | 
the slopes and in the surface of the surrounding mountains, 
cliffs, crags, and the ten thousand hues of light and shade pro- 
duced by the shining of an evening sun on such a various and 
grotesque an assemblage of objects, give to the whole scene an 
effect not perhaps anywhere to be surpassed. 

Half-way down the lake or thereabouts, you enter the “ Tro- 
sacks,” or “ bristled” passage, that is, a passage made rough by 
pointed, high-rising, and projecting rocks. It is the natural 
passage from the highlands to the lowlands in this part of Scot- 
land. Here the lake narrows very much. On the north is 
Ben An, on the south Ben Venue; I take it Ben, in Gelic, 
means mountain; and many others under other names, not so 
high, but yet bold, steep, and sharp-pointed, stand up as if to 
guard the pass, a duty which Sir Walter has assigned them. 
Here is Ellen’s Island, and here the Silver Strand, that is, some 
twenty rods of white New England pond-beach, the only speci- 
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men of that sort of shore which J noticed on either lake. In 
short, Sir Walter’s description of this part of the lake, put into 
the mouth of Fitz-James when he first discovered it, is very true 
and exact, and hardly exaggerated. From the foot of the lake its 
outlet, called the 'Teith, continues for a mile amidst a thick wood, 
and with similar mountains on each side, and then runs into a 
little lake, one and a half mile long, called Achray, and from 
this to a large lake, Loch Vennachar, and so into the Forth and 
down by Stirling to the sea. The waters of Loch Lomond, 
thus running into the Frith of Clyde, those of Loch Katrine 
into that of the Forth. So much for Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine. 


Po 
London, September 20, 1839. 

My pear Cousin,—I wrote the enclosed in Scotland; it is of 
little value, but may serve to prove my remembrance. We 
returned from our northern tour yesterday, all well. Julia is to 
be married on Tuesday, the 24th instant, and will then, I sup- 
pose, go to the continent. Edward will go either to St. Omer’s 
or to Geneva. We have seen a great many things which I 
hope to talk with you about hereafter, but as the steamship 
leaves Liverpool to-morrow, I have no time to write to-day. 
Give my love to your husband and children, and Dr. Sewall. 
Send for Charles Brown, and tell him we are all well. We have 
taken our passage for November. 
7 Yours, affectionately always, 


D. WeEBsTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


London, September 20, 1839. 

My pear Srr,—lI returned to London last evening, after an 
absence of six weeks, in which period we have seen much of 
England, and something of the south of Scotland, and as far 
north as to the commencement of the highlands. While on the 
journey, I received your several letters and the newspaper sent 
by Mr. Miller. But to tell the truth, I have found little time 
since I have been in England, to read American newspapers. 
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My object has been to learn something of England and the 
English people, and my time has been quite devoted to this, I 
hope to some litile purpose. But I have looked far enough into 
American political accounts, to see how badly things have gone 
in ‘Tennessee and Indiana. The latter State has disappointed 
my expectations. Following your good advice, I write nothing 
to America concerning American politics, and for good reasons 
express no opinion here on that subject. Forbearing thus to 
speak of American politics, and forbearing of course to speak 
of English politics, my conversation, in my intercourse with 
English people, is necessarily very general. And for the same 
reason, as well as for others, those opportunities for saying 
something in public, which you so much wish that I should 
improve, but very seldom occur. I heed your good counsel on 
that subject, and shall be alive to it, but I cannot promise any 
great results. Nor do I see what I could write upon with a 
view to publication, which would form an interesting topic. 
On this point, however, I shall try hard to send you something. 
What I write, you know, if published in the United States, and 
known to be mine, would come back here, and for this reason I 
must be the more careful. 

You will see what has happened in Paris in respect to 
United States bank bills, drawn on Hottinguer. It has caused 
great concern, almost amounting to consternation here. Mr. 
Jaudon is now in Paris. I hope we shall hear from him to-day, 
so that better news may go by ‘lhe Liverpool to-morrow. I fear 
the event in business matters in America, if nothing favorable 
should be in season for this opportunity. In other respects, I 
am told that money matters are improved in this city. 


P. S$. 5 o’clock—Mr. Jaudon has arranged matters in Paris. 
Rothschild accepts the bills pro honore. You will doubtless see 
it all in the commercial letters. 

I have written Mrs. Lee. Mr. Goodwin may call on her. 

Yours, D. WessTer. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


London, October 16, 1839. 

My pear Sir,—I have this moment received your letter by 
The British Queen, for which I thank you. Iam on the wing 
for Paris, where I expect to meet my family. ‘They have been 
to Switzerland, and have left Edward at Geneva. It is my ex- 
pectation to embark next month, but by what conveyance, I 
cannot yet quite say. If any thing should occur to change this 
purpose, I will give you timely notice. It gives me great pain 
to hear of Mrs. Everett’s accident. I pray you to offer to her 
and the children my love and good wishes. 

I have passed my time very agreeably in England, have run 
over a good deal of the country; seen a good many people, and 
enjoyed much. But I now feel a strong wish to get home. | 
feel that my place is not here; and that I ought not to stay 
longer than to gratify a reasonable curiosity, and desire to see 
an interesting part of the world, but not my part. Nevertheless, 
if I could with propriety, I should like to spend the winter in 
Europe. Things have not favored that desire. Every thing 
connected with American affairs here has been bad as possible. 
Ido not suppose any thing American could have been sold. 
At present, we hope the crisis or the pinch is passed. Mr. Jau- 
don has fought manfully, and we all have done what we could 
for him, and he has weathered the storm. 

I have a word to say quite in confidence about the troubles 
on the northern frontier last winter. I have heard it said, and 
believe it, that Lord Palmerston has told Mr. Stevenson that if 
the American government does not repress or punish these out- 
rages, the British government will, and reads us a lecture on the 
right of pursuing such marauders into their own country, out 
of Mr. Monroe’s message, General Jackson’s Florida Cam- 
paign, &c. ! 

Adieu, my good friend! ITlong to see you and to talk with 
you. I am glad you saw Marshfield even at a distance; poor 
old, barren, sea-beaten Marshfield! Lowther Castle, or Belvo, 
or Windsor, neither of these is Marshfield. And so, I am sure, 
their owners and occupants would think, if they were to see it. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 
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MR. WHITE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Beachwater, N. Y., January 26, 1840.—10 o’clock, P. M. 

My pear Sir,—Some days since, and when I “took pen in 
hand” after my recent sickness, I wrote you a line to Washing- 
ton, where I concluded you would repair immediately, after you 
had fixed up matters in Boston. Since that time, | have been 
slowly recovering, and though very weak, feel more ability to 
use my pen than when I last wrote you. 

My situation here is rather a queer One, and a little more 
romantic than comfortable. For some weeks previous to my 
late attack, business caused me to reside in Buffalo at the 
hotel, but the noise of a large public house annoyed me, and I 
came here just as this most savage winter set in, since which 
snows, blows, and storms have been the order of the day, and 
the island forests have been heavily taxed to supply the fuel nec- 
essary to keep a due degree of vitality. In one thing, however, 
I take comfort, which is, that the doctors say, had not my con- 
stitution been originally of the strongest, I must have yielded 
up the struggle against their administration of emetics, cathar- 
tics, pills, potions, and abstinence. As soon, however, as we 
get a tolerably warm day, I propose to wrap up warm and go 
to Buffalo, and from thence, I hope, in a week or two, bating 
relapses, to Boston; where, Heaven knows, my presence is 
sufficiently needed. ‘The sad state of the times prevented me 
from performing my intended journey to visit Fletcher and 
Caroline, and the South Bend, as I had warmly hoped to do. 

I write this letter under rather curious circumstances. My 
liver having been much affected, the physicians, without .the aid 
of mercury, which my queer constitution will not bear, left for 
me a phial containing a wash, to be applied to my side, of 
muriatic acid, aqua fortis, I believe, nitric acid, and sundry other 
poisonous ingredients. - During the accidental absence of my 
wife, I took a very considerable dose of this instead of another 
tonic preparation of iron, left by them at the same time. I was 
directed to take the tonic in weak brandy and water. The dose 
I took made wonderfully good punch, and on telling my wife 
what an agreeable beverage the doctors had prescribed, she was 
horrified at my mistake, and sent off express to Buffalo for my 
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physician. Meantime my appetite, of which I had not had the 
slightest experience for six weeks, revisited me, the vomiting 
which had constantly followed the taking of food, had left me, 
and here | am waiting the event, and employing myself in my 
nightgown, writing to you, my dear Sir, perhaps the last scrawl 
I shall ever indite. It would be queer, and not much to the 
credit of medical science, if 1 should have found a specific in- 
stead of a poison, by making this awkward blunder. 

If it be otherwise, this may be the last epistle from, my dear 
Sir, your faithful and affectionate friend, 

STEPHEN WHITE. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Washington, February 2, 1840. 

Dear Mrs. Patee,—Herewith you have a letter from La 
Salle. Ireceived and have forwarded your letter to Caroline, 
and have written your father, from whom I have received two 
letters. He thinks he is going fast in health, and I have urged 
him strongly to quit that horrid place, Tonawanda, and live on 
the sea-coast, where alone will he ever enjoy any really good 
health. 

I have become snugly settled here, in a room as big as a 
closet, a good wood fire, Charles, my French books, my law 
books, &c. &c. Nobody else here, saving Mr. and Mrs. Curtis 
and Mr. Evans. I am glad to be where Iam to remain two 
months, with a chance of being warm, although I have a good 
deal of hard work to do. 

I had a bad time from your house to New York. The 
travelling by land was dreadful from the cold. AI cireum- 
stances recalled quite too painfully the remembrance of the last 
journey I made with Julia’s mother. 

I regret exceedingly to hear of Mr. Davis’s illness; pray keep 
me informed how he is. 

Do you go often enough to see Mr. Blake? You should 
remember those who are in prison.' 


1 Mr. Blake was confined to his room. 
VOL. Il. Fi 
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Make my love to Ellen, husband, and daughter, and to an- 
other husband, daughter, and son, nearer at hand. 
Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8. I write Julia and her husband by this post. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SAMUEL ROGERS, LONDON- 


Washington, February 10, 1840. 

My pear Srr,—If what Dr. Johnson says be true, J am some- 
what advanced in the dignity of a thinking being; as the past 
and the distant are at this moment predominant in my mind, 
strongly over the present. From amid the labors of law and 
the strife of politics, I transport myself to London. No sooner 
am [in London, than I go off to find you, to grasp your hand, 
to assure myself of your health, and then sit down and hear 
you talk. I enjoy all this, my dear Sir, most highly, and mean 
to enjoy it so long as you and myself remain on this little 
bit of a globe. The pleasure of your acquaintance is not with 
me the felicity of a few months only. I fund it, and intend to 
get a very nice annuity out of it; as long as I live I shall be 
receiving a dividend, whenever I| think of you; and if I can per- 
suade myself into the belief that you sometimes remember me 
and mine, the treasure will be so much the more valuable. 

To that end, my dear Sir, as well as for other purposes, for 
which one writes a friendly letter, I transmit you this. You 
will learn from it that we are all alive, and safely landed on our 
side of the ocean. Our passage was of thirty-five days with the 
alternations of head winds and calms; and our approach to the 
shore a little dangerous, perhaps, from the season of the year, 
and the state of the weather. But no accident happened to us. 
One of the greatest annoyances in such a voyage, at sucha 
time of the year, is the shocking length of the nights. When 
you come over, look out for short nights and long days. 

My wife is at New York, passing a few weeks with her 
father, an aged gentleman, who has been a good deal out of 
health. Mrs. Paige is in Boston, entertaining the circles around 
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us. Her name was Susannah Bachelder ; she was the daughter 
of a clergyman, and a woman of uncommon strength of under- 
standing. If I had had many boys, I should have called one of 
them “ Bachelder.”’” Your grandfather’s name, Ebenezer, and 
your uncle’s name Ezekiel, are not good names; if either of 
them were, I should like to have it perpetuated. Mothers 
generally name sons, and I dare say Caroline has a name by 
this time. 

Poor Ray has been sick again. He was taken a week ago 
with a very violent bilious attack. Dr. Sewall has attended 
him, and he is relieved and better, but entirely taken down and 
exhausted. I begin to think again it is not worth while for him 
to go to the West. His constitution does not seem to be suited 
to any climate but that of New England. He will write for 
himself in a day or two, as I hope, and if he concludes not to 
go, he will put you in possession of all things necessary to be 
known, in regard to my affairs, and you must attend to them. 

I must see you some time in the course of the spring, sum- 
mer, or fall, the earlier the better; that is to say, the earliest 
time will be best, which suits you. What can you do with 
Caroline, and when can you come? 

_ Your mother is not yet here. She has preferred thus far to 
stay at New York, but I am now looking for her every day; 
all well at Boston at last dates. The packets are all kept out. 
We are without European news, and I have not heard lately 
from Edward. Remember me kindly to Miss Fettyplace, and 
kiss Grace and the baby. Indeed, you may as well give a kiss 
to each of the family in my behalf, by way of congratulation at 
the birth of a son and heir. 

Yours, affectionately, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, March 18, 1840. 
My pear Sir,—I thank you for your letter, and your kind 
offers in regard to Edward, if he should go to Italy. How that 


may be I do not yet know, but he will find a great temptation 
7 * 
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in the pleasure and advantage which the prospect of the society 
of your family will hold out to him. 

You are so well known in Europe, it would seem superfluous 
that I should offer you letters; the more especially as my 
acquaintance is mostly confined to England. But if I can do 
you the least service, in the way of letters or in any other way, 
I assure you it would give me most sincere pleasure. I presume 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you before your departure. 

Your letter to the Whig committee is praised by everybody. 
It must do extensive good, especially in Massachusetts. 1 
believe a strong majority of the people of the State regret that 
they have not now the power of testifying towards you their 
unabated regard and confidence. 

A misfortune, almost a domestic one, has fallen on me here, 
in the illness, and in all probability, the approaching death of 
young Mr..Thomas of Marshfield; a young man who came 
here on his way to the West, on affairs of mine. He lies hope- 
lessly ill at Brown’s Hotel. | 

Iam, dear Sir, with faithful regard, 

Yours, « Dan’, WeEsster. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. C. Le Re WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 19, 1840. 

My pear Carotine,—Poor Ray breathed his last, last night, 
at half-past eleven. Mr. Evans had just left him, and Mr. 
Curtis had not reached his room. I had gone to bed at ten, 
exhausted with sorrow and fatigue. He died without much 
change, except that he had become easier. Ido not think he 
had been sensible for many hours. Henry has not yet arrived. 
I have engaged Mr. Haight to do all. that is proper, on the pre- 
sumption that, when Henry arrives, he will wish to take the body 
home. If he should not come to-night, or in the cars at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow, other disposition must be made. It has 
been a most depressing and sad scene for ten days. 

It seemed to be my duty under the circumstances to pay 
him particular attention, and I have endeavored to discharge 
that duty as well as I could. Mr. Evans and Mr. Curtis have — 
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been exceedingly kind. Poor Charles, like myself, is almost 
worn out. He has been for four or five days without any regu- 
lar sleep. I shall not go to the Senate to-day; but as some 
disposition of the corpse will be made to-morrow, I must after 
that attend to my duties. For a day or two I need rest. I 
think it about twelve years since I took Ray out of his father’s 
house, and found a place for him with a merchant in Boston. 
From that time he has always seemed like a near connection 
of the family. 

As I have so many letters to write, | wish you would write 
to Julia. It is now the third day since I had a letter from you. 
I hope to get one this evening. 

Yours, always truly, 
D. Wesster. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Washington, March 29, 1840. 

My pear Sir,—l am going to New York in a day or two to 
bring my wife to Washington, but lest I should not get there 
before The Queen sails, I must write yout: from this place. 

The mercantile and financial state of things, other friends 
will be able to communicate with more accuracy; I will say a 
few words upon other topics. And first and foremost, we have 
more than an even chance of accomplishing a thorough revolu- 
tion in the administration. General Harrison’s nomination 
runs through the country most astonishingly. Our friends feel 
confident of the centre, the Northwest, and the North and 
East. Kentucky and Louisiana will doubtless be with us; very 
probably ‘Tennessee, and there are even hopes of Virginia. 
The first sharply-contested election will be in Connecticut, on 
the 5th April. It will be a sign, to show how the feeling is in 
New England. This hopeful state of things gives quite a new 
aspect to our politics. 

The administration and its friends are busy; The Globe furious 
and rabid, but we trust they will not be able to check the current. 
You see what a sweep the Whigs have made, in and about 
Philadelphia. If the legislature at Harrisburg will only adjourn, 
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without doing any thing violent towards the bank, I believe the 
State will go clear for Harrison. 

You see warm words between Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth. 
Yet we do not apprehend any serious mischief. It is, however, 
unpardonable in both governments, to leave this controversy un- 
settled. There is no disposition here to have war, and I am 
sure quite as little on your side. The infirmity of the case, in 
my opinion is, that neither administration feels strong enough 
to take decisive measures to terminate the dispute. Lord Pal- 
merston is afraid of the Tories, Mr. Van Buren is afraid of 
Maine and the Whigs. 

I had the pleasure to see Mrs. White after my arrival here, but 
the judge had gone to Alexandria, and I did not see him. They 
reached home safely, and received, as you will have seen, a sort 
of triumph. His health is feeble, but if he shall be able to show 
himself to the people, he will make a great impression, and in 
all probability carry the State. 

Please say to Mr. Alsop, that a melancholy occurrence has 
prevented me from being ready to write him on my own business. 
N. R. Thomas, my agent in regard to western lands, came here 
five weeks ago at my request; was here taken sick and died at 
Brown’s on the 17th. A good deal worn down by taking care 
of him, and much affected by his death, for he was almost as 
near and dear to me as a son, I have not been able to examine 
the necessary papers to make the statement I promised Mr. 
Alsop to send. It shall go by the next steamer. Thus far I 
have got along without your brother. But I shall be obliged to 
call on him this week in my way to New York. As affairs 
look rather easier in England, perhaps he will find less difficulty 
in complying with my wishes. I pray you, make my most re- 
spectful and kind remembrances to Mr. Morison. I shall not 
forget the kind interest he took in our American affairs. I liked 
Mr. Wright also very well, and hope you gave him the hint 
I desired. 

We are passing a bill for the issue of five millions Treasury 
notes, and shall need another five before July. ‘The subject will 
be up in the Senate to-morrow, and I shall take occasion to make 
a short speech, setting forth the state of the revenue, expendi- 
ture, &c. Perhaps some extracts from it may get to New York 
in season for this conveyance. 
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I pray you give my love to Mrs. Jaudon and the daughters. 
We talk about you much, and remember all your kindness with 
grateful hearts. Julia has gone to housekeeping. I may run 
down from New York and make her a call. 

Pray let me hear from you, by return of The Queen, unless 
she brings you out, so that instead of hearing from you we can 
look upon you. 
! Yours, always faithfully, 

Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, May 24, 1840. 

My prar Sir,—lI sit down to answer your very kind letter of 
the 9th instant. 

Your offer in regard to Edward is so very kind and advan- 
tageous, that I have written to him, that unless he shall have 
made definite arrangements for his return home, he may accept 
it, and join your family at Florence, or elsewhere, as he may be 
advised by you. I need not say I feel sensibly your great 
friendship, as manifested in this matter. JI am sure Edward 
will be most grateful, and know not bow else he can pass some 
time with more chance of improvement. He is amiable, I hope 
tolerably well mannered, and [ think has rather a strong pur- 
pose of making something of himself. I write’to him that as 
soon as you land in Europe, you will write him. His address 
is, “Mr. Edward Webster, M. de Boit, Rue Beauregard, No. 
66, Geneva.” I could wish also that, on your arrival, you would 
write to him to the care of “John Watson, Brunswick Hotel, 
Hanover Square, London,” to be kept for him there. By one 
or the other of these means, he will be nearly certain to hear 
from you early. 

In all matters relating to his studies, I must ask your friendly 
and parental directions to him. I believe he destines himself 
to the law; but while with you he will of course attend to liter- 
ature and general knowledge, and I hope make progress in 
‘modern languages, especially the French. Whether he would 
like to study Italian, I do not know. 

Let me know if there be any thing I can do for you. I shall 
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be strongly tempted to go to New York to say good-by to 
your wife and children, and to give you a parting shake by the 
hand. 
With all possible good wishes, yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Washington, May 25, 1840. 

My pear Sir,—Some time in August, I hope this letter will 
be put into your hand by my personal and particular friend, Mr. 
Everett. Twenty years ago, Mr. Everett was in England, and 
made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Stowell, and others who have since joined the great congrega- 
tion of the dead. He remembered you, and he has therefore a 
great pleasure to come. 

Mr. Everett is a scholar, if we may be thought to have reared 
one in America. For some years past, he has been engaged in 
political life, as a member of Congress, and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He now goes abroad with the intention of passing 
some years in France and Italy. His family is with him, but he 
has informed me that he thinks of leaving them in Paris, and 
of making a short visit to London, before he goes into winter 
quarters on the continent. As he is my fast friend, I commend 
him to you, my dear Mr. Rogers, as a sort of “ Alter Ego ;” but 
he is a much more learned, a more wise, and a better “ Ego,” 
than he who writes this. Have the kindness to make him 
known at Holland House. 

A thousand blessings attend you, my dear Sir, and many 
happy years yet be yours, | 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. COFFIN. 


Washington, June 11, 1840. 
Dear Srr,— Your letter of the first of this month was duly 
received, and if I were not kept at my post, by the pendency of 
particular public measures of great importance, I would cheer- 
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fully make a journey to New Hampshire, for the sake of meeting 
the Whigs of my native State, assembled in Convention. But 
it is impossible for me to leave my seat, at this time, consist- 
ently with duty. Although I cannot be with you, my dear Sir, 
you will have my earnest and sincere fellow-feeling and goad 
wishes. 

The moment is propitious, and I hope it will be well im- 
proved, for an appeal to the good sense and patriotism of the 
people of our State. They have the same interests as their 
neighbors, and the same necessity for good laws and wise ad- 
ministration. And the causes which have created such an agi- 
tation all over the country, cannot but have awakened their 
attention also. A revolution is in progress, which sooner or 
later, must and will reach them, and the sooner the better. I 
believe that the election in November will show the greatest 
change of public opinion ever manifested in the United States. 
Nothing is likely to check the current of that opinion, now run- 
ning so strongly and swelling so fast, because nothing will be 
done here to remove the evils under which the country suffers, 
and which have set itin motion. The first step taken by this 
administration was a decisive and fatal one. The President, in 
his first message to Congress in September, 1837, announced 
his policy to_be, to provide a medium for the payment of taxes 
and debts to government, but to take no measure for the maimte- 
nance of a sound currency among the people. This policy was 
wholly new. Down to the very last hour of his administration, 
General Jackson acknowledged it to be the solemn duty of the 
general government to take care of the currency of the country, 
and to maintain it in a sound and convenient state for the 
whole people. He insisted that he had fully performed that 
duty, and that he had furnished to the country a good system. 
These things were among the very last of his official acts and 
official sayings. But soon after his own hand was withdrawn 
from it, his system failed, totally failed. The currency of the 
country was thrown into confusion; and then it was that the 
successor of General Jackson renounced, altogether, what he 
had thought a solemn duty of the government, and avowed 
the strange policy of providing for government, and of letting 
the people provide for themselves. I heard this declaration 
with astonishment; and what I then thought of it, and 
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what I thought it would lead to, may be seen by ‘tefer- 
ence to my remarks made on the subject at that session. 
I have called this a strange policy. It was a rash derelic- 
tion of duty, a sort of headstrong refusal to execute plain con- 
stitutional obligations. It was a bold throwing off of duty, 
from consciousness of the difficulty of discharging it, without 


recanting former opinions. The administration cannot retrace . 


this extraordinary, this fatal step; and its consequences on the 
country are not consequences for a month only, or for a year; 
they will last, and must last, as long as the policy itself is per- 
sisted in. It is for these reasons that I believe that nothing but 
a change of administration, a change of men, will restore to the 
country its accustomed prosperity. The men at present in 
power cannot change their measures; and those measures can- 
not bring us relief. 

The friends of the administration expect the public excite- 
ment to pass away; but this is a vain hope. They look for 
relaxation of eflorts among their opponents, and reaction among 
the people. But what is to allay the existing excitement, or 
what is to cause reaction? Is the currency of the country in 
the process of being bettered? Are the southern and western 
banks about to resume specie payments? Depend upon it, there 
will never be continued and regular specie payments by all the 
banks, through all the States, until the government takes the 
care of the currency into its own hands. Are prices rising? 
Is produce higher? Is exchange more favorable? Are the 
_ farmers, the graziers, and the wool-growers getting rich again ? 
Do the hat-makers, shoemakers, carriage-makers, the furniture- 
makers, and other mechanics of New England, begin to collect 
their southern and western debts? Do they begin to get in 
their old dues, and to receive fresh orders? Unfortunately, in 
all these respects the country is in just as bad a condition as it 
has been. And the first thing to change this condition for the 
better, will be a general belief that there is to be a change of 
administration; because men will look to a change of adminis- 
tration and nothing else, for a change of measures. ‘They 
expect relief from no other quarter. All that keeps things now 
from growing still worse, is the hope that a change of adminis- 
tration is approaching. If the country were to hear, this day, 
of the death of General Harrison, or of any other event greatly 
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increasing the probability that the present course of measures 
would be continued for another four years, the instantaneous 
effect would be a still further depression of business, further 
fall in prices, and further discouragement to labor. There is no 
confidence among men of business in the country. This is 
what is needed. Men wish to see a ground for hope of better 
times. General Harrison’s election will bring this confidence 
and this hope of better times. It will inspire disheartened in- 
dustry with new life, and light up a smile of cheerfulness on 
the desponding face of labor. And his election is certain, in 
my opinion, if an all-wise Providence shall spare his life. The 
excitement, therefore, which now moves the great mass of the 
people of the country, will not cease, since the cause is perma- 
nent; nor will reaction take place among the people; nor will 
there, I trust, be any relaxation, not the least, of efforts of the 
friends of reform. When a new administration shall come into 
power, and a new Congress, and when both shall manifest a 
hearty disposition to abandon schemes, projects, and senseless 
experiments, and to conduct the government on well-approved 
principles of public policy, then, and not till then, will excite- 
ment cease, or efforts be relaxed. ‘Till then, the movement is 
steady, onward, and with increasing speed and force. 

_ Although I do not doubt that General Harrison will be 
elected, by a very large majority, it would be peculiarly grati- 
fying to me, I confess, if I might indulge the hope that New 
Hampshire would be found among his supporters; that, not 
ashamed of the name in which their fathers gloried, her citizens 
would join the great body of their fellow-countrymen, now in 
full and successful march, towards the accomplishment of ob- 
jects of the highest importance to the general prosperity. 
Would that I could see the flag of my native State waving in 
its proper place, at the head of this long national procession ! 
Would that I could hear her name called first, and hear her 
answer promptly to the call! as it was her proud preéminence in 
old times, to be called first on the roll of the States, and her 
answers were ever affirmative and prompt, for whatever of 
sacrifice or of effort the common cause required. 

But however this may be, and whether I may enjoy this good 
fortune or not, I have great pleasure in seeing that, at least, the 
Whigs of my native State are coming into line, with alacrity 
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and spirit. Whether successful or unsuccessful at home, they 
will be acknowledged by their fellow-countrymen as patriotic 
and well deserving. But who shall say that they will be unsuc- 
cessful, or how long they will be unsuccessful? No doubt 
there are difficulties and obstacles before them. ‘There is ignor- 
ance to be enlightened in some cases, and prejudices to be over- 
come in many more. But their brethren of the State are 
honest, well-meaning, and cannot desire bad government. They 
are enchained by the spirit of party, and the spirit of party, it is 
irue, is strong; but it is not always unconquerable. Sometimes 
it yields to candid conviction, sometimes to woful experience, 
sometimes to new light and better knowledge. Let us hope 
that our native State, not accustomed, of old times, to be found 
lagging in the cause of the country, will now see the path of 
patriotism and duty, broad and plain before her, and be ready 
to follow it. For my part, I shall continue to love her white- 
topped hills, her clear running streams, her beautiful lakes, and 
her deep shady forests, as long as I live, whatever part she may 
act in public affairs. I find myself arrived at a period of life 
when these scenes begin to return, bringing with them the fresh 
remembrance of juvenile years. I shall not renounce my parent, 
nor be ashamed of her, however long she may continue in what 
I think political errors. Still, 1 cannot deny that I have great 
pleasure in the hope that an hour is coming when I may be 
united in sentiment with a majority of her people, on the great 
questions which affect the interest of our common country. She 
may be slow to give up particular partialities, or particular 
opinions; but give them up she must, and give them up she 
will; and she will be as slow to take them back again. 

The last time I ever saw General Stark, he was at a public 
house in Goffstown. Toward the close of the evening, it was 
proposed that the company should go home. He said: “ Not 
yet. It is my fashion, when I come late, to make it up by stay- 
ing.” Perhaps this may be the fashion of the State; I trust it 
is. Allow me, therefore, to conclude this letter by expressing 
the hope, that if New Hampshire come rather late into the log 
cabin, she will stay when she does come. 

Iam, dear Sir, with much personal regard, your friend and 
obedient servant, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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[The following note was addressed to Mr. Webster by Colonel R. M. John- 
son, Vice-President and presiding officer, of course, of the Senate, in acknowl- 
edement of a compliment paid him by Mr. Webster in his speech on the bank- 
rupt bill in 1840. Vide Mr. Everett’s edition of Works of Daniel Webster, 
vol. 5, p. 23. | 


June 11, 1840. 
My pear Srir,— Your speech was splendid. I thank you for 
your magnanimity and kindness towards me. It is above the 
times. 
R. M. Jounson. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Washington, June 23, 1840. 

My prar Si1r,—I duly received your kind letter of the 15th 
May, by ‘he Unicorn, and I write you now mainly to say a 
few words of our political affairs. 

The prospect is now very strong that General Harrison will 
be elected. Indeed, we have no doubt of it. We are more 
deceived than ever men were before, if there be not a state of 
feeling which will bring him in by a large majority. We have 
had no elections since that in Virginia, of which you know the 
result. Louisiana has an election in July, and several important 
States in August, and others as you know, in October. So that 
before the actual voting for President in November, we shall 
see probably what result may be expected. My own confidence 
is great and entire. No pains will be spared on either side, and 
we shall have a busy summer of it. 

And now, my dear Sir, let me say that if this event shall take 
place, it will change my condition, though I cannot say exactly 
how. Indeed, some changes, or a change will take place, let the 
election go either way. If Mr. Van Buren should be reélected, 
I shall go back to the bar, leaving the Senate, and go to work 
with all my might. If General Harrison should be chosen, I 
shall equally leave the Senate, and you can judge as well as I, 
perhaps, whether I shall thenceforward have any thing to do 
with the government, or not. But I have made these remarks, 
and introduced this subject, for the purpose of expressing to you 
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a hope, that you will return to your own country, and connect 
yourself with its affairs. You have capacity to be highly use- 
ful to the government, in either of various situations. All you 
need is residence for a year or two among us, a reintegration, so 
to say, of your national character, and some acquaintance with 
public men, who as yet may not have seen or known you. I 
wish to say that my regard for you is unabated, and my dispo- 
sition to serve you perfect. I have thought it not impossible, 
looking to the future, that we might be mutually useful to each 
other. 

If you come over soon, as I earnestly wish you may, we can 
converse on all these things more at length. In the mean time, 
[ pray you meditate upon them. 

Perhaps I ought to add that I have no present expectation of 
going abroad. 

I write you this letter confidentially, of course, and only for 
the purpose of calling your attention to a probable state of things, 
if General Harrison should be elected. _ 

I expect to leave Washington in a few ‘days, on a visit to 
Massachusetts. July 4, lam to meet the people in Worcester 
county. July 7, I expect to be in Vermont, and July 15, on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. Great conventions of the people, 
as you see, are all the rage. Thus far they have had powerful 
effect, and there is yet no abatement of spirit and zeal. We 
make a business of political addresses, &c. and I shall do little 
else till fall. If, under the present circumstances of the country, 
and with the advantages we now have, we cannot change the 
administration, it will be useless to renew the attempt hereafter. 
But we shall change it. 

Mrs. Webster is in New York. Give my best regards and 
affectionate remembrances to Mrs. Jaudon and the young ladies, 
and believe me always, truly your friend, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CURTIS. 


Washington, Saturday morning, October 3, 1840. 
My pear Sir,—As you cannot come, for which I am greatly 
sorry, I shall keep Fletcher along, and take Charles also. You 
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see what a stir my visit is likely to produce. I wish I had 
something to say to the Virginians, when I get there. All is 
spirit and life here. ‘They are sticking up a log cabin right on 
the Avenue, near the market. It was all I could do to keep 
from being dragged into it last night. 

We had a good time at Wilmington. The meeting was an 
excellent one. We shall carry the whole three counties of Dela- 
ware clean, and no mistake. You will see how true this 
prophecy is, by a preliminary election, which they call the “ little 
election,” and which takes place on Tuesday next. 

All is safe in Maryland. I think the Whigs will carry the 
city, but if they do not, they will carry counties enough to give 
a handsome majority in the legislature. If the Locofocos get 
Baltimore County, Harford, and Alleghany, it is all they are 
entitled to. But they may get Cecil, and the city of Baltimore. 
Letters from Ohio and from Georgia, are full of confidence. 

I wish you could send me two or three copies of my speech, 
in pamphlet form, to Richmond. Please also send one to G. 
and 8. 

Adieu! Iam off at twelve o’clock. 

Yours truly, D. WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Send the letter to Mr. Legaré, which accompanies 
this, wherever he may be. I want him to get it at least as soon 
as he gets to Hudson for the 12th. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CURTIS. 


Washington, Saturday, 5 p. M., October 10, 1840. 
My pear Sir,—Here Lam. I had neither time nor health to 
go to Raleigh. ‘Three days’ speaking in Richmond, day and 
night, did me up. Thursday and Friday I rested and tried to 
sleep, and left Richmond this morning. I have been too much 
excited, as I find I cannot, by night or by day, get speeches 
&c., out of my head. Dr. Sewall will try to put me to sleep 
to-night. 
By passengers arriving from Richmond this morning early, we 
get more favorable general tidings from Georgia. One man 
8 * 
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says, that out of fourteen’ counties heard from, the Whigs had 
carried twelve by large majorities. 

I find yours here, and thank you, as well as the chancellor. 

Your friend was excessively kind to me. He is one of the 
very best of all good fellows. And as far as depended on kind- 
ness, hospitality, respect, &c., by thousands of good people, the 
occasion was every thing which could be desired. 

Julia has a daughter, as I learn here. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CURTIS. 


Marshfield, Saturday morning, eight o’clock, October 17, 1840. 

Dear Str—lI found my wife here yesterday at four o’clock, 
and all well. ‘To-day and to-morrow I stay here, and devour 
the good things. Monday to Boston, to be in Francistown 
Tuesday, 20th, and then along by Claremont, &c., to Oxford, 
the 23d, then down to Franklin, stay a day at my farm, and 
then to Boston. 

The Van Buren men in this State are making extraordinary 
efforts. I hardly understand their object, but I suppose it is the 
general conviction of the necessity of showing fight. 

Yours, 


D. WEBSTER. 


GENERAL HARRISON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Frankfort, Ky., December 1, 1840. 

My pear Sir,—l received your kind letter of the 11th instant, 
at this place, on this day week, just as I was about to set out 
for Lexington to dine with Mr. Clay, who had waited on me 
here and invited me up to dine with some of my old friends. I 
expected to be absent but three days, and left yours and other 
letters to be answered on my return, but found it impossible to 
get away or evade the hospitalities of my friends in and about 
Lexington until this morning, and | avail myself of the first 
moment of being alone to write to you. | 


q 
| 
| 
| 
, 
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Since I was first a candidate for the Presidency, I had de- 
termined, if successful, to solicit your able assistance in con- 
ducting the administration, and I now ask you to accept the 
State or Treasury Department. I have myself no preference 
of either for you, but it may perhaps be more difficult to fill the 
latter than the former if you should decline it. It was the first 
designed for you in the supposition that you had given more 
attention to the subject of the finances than Mr. Clay, to whom 
I intended to have offered the State Department. ‘This, as well 
as any other post in the cabinet, I understood before my ar- 
rival here, from an intimate friend of that gentleman, he would 
decline. ‘This he has since done personally to me. If you 
should think it advisable to pursue the same course, will you 
do me the favor to name some one of your eastern friends for 
the treasury or some other department. Would you recom- 
mend your governor elect for the Treasury, if you should de- 
termine to decline it? I shall set out to-morrow for Louisville, 
and shall be at home as soon as your answer can reach Cleves. 
Do not believe, my dear Sir, that I mean, by what I have said 
above, to restrict your choice as to the formation of the cabinet 
to a single individual; give me your advice freely and fully upon 
that and every other subject, whether you occupy a place in the 
cabinet or not, and it will be at all times thankfully received 
by your friend, 

W. H. Harrison. 


MRS. APPLETON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, Friday, December 11, 1840. 

I ruanx you, dear father, for your kind letter from Philadel- 
phia, which I received to-day, and still more for the verses 
enclosed in it. I think them beautiful, dear father, and thank 
you for associating me in remembrance with my dearest mother. 
I have never thought of her so often as since I have had a child 
of my own, and could I be but half as good a mother as she was, 
I might hope to fulfil my duty to my little girl ; but hers, I fear, 
was a goodness which I cannot attain. 

We are all quite well here. My strength increases gradually, 
and I hope before long to be quite myself again. I wish you 
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could see my baby. She has improved very much since you 
left, and begins to show some signs of intelligence. “Every body 
says she is a very bright child, but of course every body would 
tell its mother so, and she of course believes it. 

We cannot have had as much snow here as there has been 
further South, for I have not heard of our railroads being im- 
peded. We have had enough indeed to make poor sleighing 
and intolerable walking. You are now, I suppose, immersed 
once more in the cares and excitements of public life. Do 
not let it interfere with your health, dear father. Pray let 
that be your greatest consideration. Surely you have done 
enough for your country, did you never utter another word in its 
behalf, to be considered the best and noblest among the noble 
sons of America. Has not the fame of your greatness extended 
to the uttermost parts of the earth? It cannot be increased; and 
do not, dearest father, wear yourself out for the good of a country 
ungrateful at best. What is the whole country to your family 
when weighed in the balance with one hour of sickness or anx- 
iety which it causes you? Jam no great patriot; I do not love 
Rome better than Cesar; the advancement of party better than 
my own dear father. I delight to think that you have never 
held an office, a fact which can be pointed to as proof, if proof 
were wanting, of the perfect disinterestedness of your patriotism. 
Don’t you think you would be happy to live once more at home 
with your old friends? Do come back to us, dear father, and do 
not be persuaded to stay in Washington, by persons who may 
not be altogether disinterested in their motives, who may look 
to you to advance them further than their own unassisted efforts 
could ever do. Do not be angry with me, dear father, for saying 
all this; my pen I fear has outrun my discretion, but I have 
thought so much on the subject lately, that I have said more 
than I intended. I am not naturally suspicious, but I do mis- 
trust some of your friends. You must not think that my hus- 
band has influenced me at all, as he does not know of my 
writing you, and perhaps would think me quite wrong in doing 
so. You must forgive me if I have said more than a daughter 
ought. 

I hear from mother frequently; she seems to be having a 
gay time in New York. very thing goes on in our quiet town 
as when you were here. ‘I'he ladies are more interested in the 
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prospect of assemblies than any thing else. Caroline and her 
children are well. Mr. Joy is shooting deer on the Cape. He 
sent home a noble one yesterday. I believe they have killed 
two of the poor things. My. White and his wife are at the 
Maverick House. 

I hope you will succeed in getting comfortable lodgings in 
Washington. Pray remember me to Mrs. Lindsay and Harriet. 
Caroline Appleton desires her best love to you, and I am ever, 
dear father, your affectionate daughter, 

JULIA. 


MR. WEBSTER TO GENERAL HARRISON. 


Washington, December 11, 1840. 

My pear Sir,—Having been detained on my way by the late 
storm, I did not reach this city until the evening of the 9th, and 
yesterday morning, the 10th, your letter of the 1st instant was 
delivered to me by Col. Bond. 

It becomes me, in the first place, to acknowledge my grateful 
sense of the confidence evinced by your communication, and to 
assure you how highly I value this proof of your friendship and 
regard. 

The question of accepting a seat in your cabinet, should it be 
tendered to me, has naturally been the subject of my reflections 
and of consultation with friends. ‘The result of these reflections 
and consultations has been that I should accept the office of 
Secretary of State, should it be offered to me, under circum- 
stances such as now exist. . 

I am willing, therefore, to undertake the duties of the office, 
prepared to give to their faithful discharge my best ability and 
all my efforts. 

You are kind enough to suggest that my acquaintance with 
the subjects of currency and finance, might render me useful as 
head of the treasury. On that subject my view has been this: 
I think all important questions of revenue, finance, and currency 
properly belonging to the executive, should be cabinet questions ; 
that every member of the cabinet should give them his best con- 
sideration ; and especially that the results of these deliberations 
should receive the sanction of the President. 
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This seems necessary to union and efficiency of action. If 
to these counsels I may be supposed able to contribute any 
thing useful, I shall withhold myself from no degree of labor, 
and no just responsibility. . 

For the daily details of the treasury, the matters of account, 
and the supervision of subordinate officers employed in the col- 
lection and disbursement of the public moneys, I do not think 
myself to be particularly well qualified. I take this occasion 
to say I entirely concur in the opinion which has been expressed 
by you, that on these subjects of finance and revenue, as on other 
grave subjects, the duty of originating important measures prop- 
erly belongs to Congress. 

By accepting now the offer of the department of state, how- 
ever, I do not wish to preclude you from again suggesting the 
treasury department to me, if you should find it more easy to 
fill the former than the latter office satisfactorily with another 
person. 

You are pleased to ask my opinions in regard to the manner 
of filling the other departments. | 

On this important and delicate subject I will write to you 
within two days. I now only assure you that in what I may say, 
my object will: be only to make suggestions for your considera- 
tion ; as I have confidence in your judgment, and no motive but 
to see you surrounded by a strong, comprehensive, and popular 
cabinet, such as shall satisfy the expectation of the country, and 
promise success and honor to your administration. 

Yours very truly, 2% 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Washington, December 13, 1840. 

Dear Mrs. Patce,—I give to you the fresh thoughts of the 
morning, as I write this by candlelight, at six o’clock, a.m. I 
have already written to Mr. Paige on matters of business, and it 
is indeed rather a matter of business that I wish to speak to you 
about in this letter. You must know that Mr. Curtis and my- 
self left our beloved wives in New York, there to remain until 
we should be able to provide suitable lodgings for them. "We 
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have obtained some rooms, and while accommodating our own 
families, we have got a snug place or two for friends who may 
happen this way in February or March. At dinner yesterday, 
Mr. Curtis and I being present, it was voted unanimously that 
the best of these extra accommodations should be at once ten- 
dered to you and Mr. Paige, and I was appointed secretary to 
make the communication. So you see that really this is a mat- 
ter of business. 

And now, my dear lady, if you will signify to us that we may 
hope for your company, we will keep a good room for you, and 
defend it meanwhile against all comers. Be pleased to say you 
will come, children being well, and nothing happening. It will 
be your last chance to see me in the Senate, as I mean to resign 
at the end of the session. 

I did not reach Washington till Wednesday, the 9th. ‘During 
the storrn, I lay at anchor in Philadelphia, without sea-sickness, 
and without the fear of splitting our topsails, or getting ashore 
on the coast of North Carolina.! 

We have had a great rain here, following a most unusually 
deep snow. I have hardly been out of the house yet, and am 
rather glad of an opportunity of staying in and doing nothing. 
We shall look for our spouses about Saturday the 19th. Let 
my two daughters and Mrs. Joy know that I am well, and kiss 
all the children, namely, two Paiges, two Websters, one Apple- 
ton, and one Joy, six in all, and let me hear from you soon. 

Yours always, truly and affectionately, 
Dante, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


, Washington, December 18, 1840. 
My pear Sir,—I received your letter of the 15th last evening. 
It had already been intimated to me, that a high judicial office 
was expected to be tendered to you, in the course of the spring, 
and I have often reflected upon the subject. 


1 Alluding to the tempestuous voyage from Europe, the same month of the 
preceding year. 
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In my opinion, you should decide this matter according to 
your liking. If you think you should be pleased with the per- 
formance of judicial duties, why here is an office, high in dig- 
nity, and respectable in emolument, and ought not to be re- 
fused. For my own part, I could never be a judge. Somehow 
I have always shrunk from the idea of judicial employment. 
There never was a time when I would have taken the office of 
Chief Justice of the United States, or any other judicial station. 
But this is matter of taste or feeling. I believe the truth may 
be, that I have mixed up so much study of politics with my 
study of the law, that though I may have some respect for my- 
self as advocate, and some estimate of my own knowledge of 
general principles, yet am not confident of possessing all the 
accuracy and precision of knowledge which the bench requires. 
But I am clear that if you like the business, you should not 
refuse this offer. ‘Such opportunities do not occur every day. 

I am aware, my dear Sir, quite well aware, that as a friend 
of mine, you could do me much more good, off the bench, than 
on it; and when the probability of your appointment was first 
mentioned to me, I felt unwilling that it should take place. 
But even while on the bench, we may hope for the benefit of 
your friendly advice, which I shall always most highly value, if 
not for your active efforts. As a question as to what is best for 
you, I can only repeat the opinion, that if you like the duties of 
the place, take it; there is nothing equally certain in the strife 
of politics. 

You will have heard all that is known here; and I presume 
little else will be heard until the General comes over the moun- 
tains. Mr. Clay is going to New York, and will probably be 
there when you receive this letter. J know not whether it be 
business or pleasure which takes him there. 7 

I am, dear Sir, very truly your friend, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 
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GENERAL HARRISON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


North Bend, December 27, 1840. 

My pear Sir,—I duly received your favor announcing your 
having acceded to my wish in taking a place in the new 
cabinet, and I entirely approve of your choice of the two 
tendered to you. 

Your subsequent letter, making suggestions as to the filling 
the other departments, has also been received, and I thank you 
for them. I will not come to any definite conclusion as to the 
treasury, war, and navy, until I reach Washington, which will be 
about the last of January. 

I tell you, however, in confidence, that I have positively deter- 
mined against S ; there is no consideration which would 
induce me to bring him into the cabinet. We should have no 
peace with his intriguing, restless disposition. 

We will have nobody of that character; and if we do not, 
and can secure men of competent talents and moral worth, we 
can insure to ourselves a quiet and successful administration. 
Depend upon it, we have the people with us, and if we do not 
depart from our professions, they will stick to us. Iam glad to 
say, that, as far as I can learn, your call to the State department 
has given universal satisfaction to our political friends. 

From the number of visitors which I have here, I have less 
leisure than when [am in Cincinnati. 

I am, dear Sir, most truly yours, ' 
‘W. H. Harrison. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Washington, January 7, 1841. 
My prEar Sir,—I write for the purpose of repeating, with as 
much earnestness as may be proper, the wish which I expressed 
to you in Philadelphia personally, that instead of establishing 
yourself in England, you would return to us, and place yourself 
again in the midst of your countrymen. I notice that you have 
been elected a director of the bank, and have some reason to 
suppose that there is a disposition to place you at the head of 
VOL. Il. oy 
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the institution. I think this would be highly useful to the bank 
itself, in consequence of your reputation abroad, as well as at 
home, and useful to the country. 

It is possible we may have a national bank in a year or two, 
and it is possible we may not. 

The country, at any rate, hasa great present interest in restor- 
ing the Philadelphia Bank to its proper standing and usefulness. 
My dear Sir, you belong to us, but if you stay longer in Eng- 
land, and enter into commercial connections, I am afraid we 
shall lose you. Life is running away, and all that remains even 
of yours, and I hope it may be much, is no more than I desire 
you to pass among your own friends and countrymen. If report 
is to be credited, you are rich enough for our Republican 
society. If you do not like one place, you will readily find 
another. I can say with the utmost sincerity that if you had 
been in the country for the last four years, I should now press 
General Harrison to make you Secretary of the Treasury. 
With your talents and character, you can never fail of command- 
ing a proper situation, and of ranking among the first of your 
countrymen. 

I pray you consider these things maturely before you enter 
into connections which may very probably separate you for life 
from your native land. 

General Harrison has not yet come over the mountains, nor 
are his cabinet arrangements as yet all known. You will have 
understood that his purpose has been made public as to the 
department of state, and the post of attorney-general. I suspect 
his present intention is to make Mr. Kwing postmaster-general, 
but the great difficulty is to find a secretary of the treasury, and 
I should not be surprised if in the end that place should be 
assigned to Mr. Ewing, and a postmaster-general found some- 
where else. } 

I pray you to remember me affectionately to your wife and 
daughters, and to Mrs. White. 

I am, dear Sir, with the truest regard, your friend, 
Dante, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. ‘. 


Washington, February 2, 1841. 

My pear Srr,—Other correspondents, more faithful than 
myself, kept you acquainted with the course of political events, 
from the time of your departure from this country. We are 
now on the eve of a new administration. General Harrison was 
at Pittsburg at the latest dates, and is expected here in a week. 
Most things of importance must, of course, remain unsettled un- 
til his inauguration. As to his cabinet, you will have heard in 
what manner he proposes to fill the department of state, and the 
office of attorney-general. Beyond these, his purpose, if formed, 
is not known. It may be that he has made up his mind to place 
Mr. Ewing at the head of the post-office, but I have reason to 
believe that he postpones his decision respecting the persons to 
be secretaries of the treasury, war, and navy departments, until 
after his arrival at the seat of government. Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Granger, Governor Owen of North Carolina, and Mr. 'T. B. 
King of Georgia, are mentioned most frequently as those from 
among whom the places still vacant are likely to be filled. I 
should have included in the list Mr. John M. Clayton. Mr. 
Sargeant is: sometimes spoken of, but I thinks not very much 
recently. 

I have no idea at present of what may be the course which 
the President will be inclined to pursue, in relation to our public 
agents abroad. Mr. Stevenson has desired to be recalled, and 
provision will probably be made in the appropriation bill for an 
outfit for his successor. But how soon he may return, or how 
soon after his return the President may think fit to fill the office, 
remains to be known. I suppose the party at present in power, 
will not so far oblige their successors as to provide outfits, ex- 
cept in cases of voluntary retirement, like Mr. Stevenson’s. 

It is arranged between the two governments that the negotia- 
tion with England for the settlement of the boundary question, 
shall be conducted here. It has made no progress, that I can 
learn, since the date of the President’s message. It is now a 
mere business of settling the terms of a convention, for a joint 
commission of survey, and with an ultimate arbitration, in case 
of disagreement. I will say to you in confidence, that if the 
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business had remained for adjustment in London, I think I 


should have accepted the mission to that court, if the President 
had offered it; and if any thing should occur to break off the 
present negotiation, or change its basis, and new discussions 


were to arise in London, I might incline to cross the water once 


more. ‘The successes which have recently attended the English 
arms in the Levant and in China, and the manner in which she 
has sustained herself against France, on the business of the 
‘Treaty of the 15th July, have their influence here, in awakening 
the attention of the country to new fears, respecting her disposi- 
tion to settle our question, amicably or speedily. 

As to officers out of the cabinet, little or nothing is yet 
known. The richer collectorships and attorneyships are sub- 
jects of much competition; so are the post-offices in the great 
cities. J intend to exert my influence to get a snug little place 
for I. P. Davis, and that is all the purpose, relative to such mat- 
ters, that I have as yet expressed. This, you will say, is modest, 
and you will agree that I. P. ought to be made comfortable. 
Judge Davis, it is understood, will resign his seat soon after the 
4th of March, when he will have filled it forty years. Mr. 
Sprague, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Parsons, and Mr.-C. H. Warren 
are all spoken of, as his successor. Mr. Sprague is much out of 
health, and has gone to St. Augustine for the winter. I fear 
there is no prospect of immediate restoration. 

There is great reason to think it will be necessary to hold a 
called session of Congress. The treasury is very low, we live 
by the temporary issues of treasury notes, and the power, even 
for that, created at the present session, will be a slender reliance, 
or rather a scant one, for the service of the year. If Congress 
be convoked, they will assemble probably in June, and the four 
following measures are likely to draw their attention :— 

1. A tax or duty on wines, silks, worsteds, &c. 

2. Distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. 

3. A bankrupt bill. 

4. A bill creating a Bank of the United States. 

The first three of these measures will doubtless pass, and 
probably the fourth. The Whig majority in the Senate will be 
four, five, or six, and in the House, as is expected, at least 
thirty. | 

Mr. Bates, you will see, is elected to the Senate in place of 
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Mr. Davis; and Mr. Choate is likely to fill the place which I 
now occupy, and which it is my purpose to vacate about the 
middle of this month. So much for public affairs. 

We hear of you occasionally, through various channels, and 
always with pleasure. A good deal too ignorant to enjoy all 
that Italy tenders to the taste of the cultivated, and a trifle too 
old to learn, I yet feel that it would be pleasant to see, for 
once, the skies, the mountains, the lakes, the cities and the 
monuments of art, which form so great a part of what literary 
men and lovers of scenery have talked about, and written 
about, for so long a time. ‘To you, so full and fresh ‘with his- 
tory and the classics, the pleasure must be particularly great. 
The accounts which have come to us of your family, from 
Kdward and others, have been very agreeable. I hope Florence 
will not disappoint Mrs. Everett in the great matter of climate, 
though all climates, nowadays, have got a new character for 
fickleness. 

I think it will be best for Edward to come home in the spring. 
He has not yet received his college degree, which seems neces- 
sary before he begins to study a profession. If he shall arrive 
in his own country in May or June, he may probably join the 
class about to graduate at Hanover. As he must prepare him- 
self to live by his own earnings, it is probably wise for him not 
longer to withhold his attention from those studies which fit 
him for business. 

Fletcher is at this moment with us. He thinks of trying his 
fortune in the practice in New York, if he shall be able to form 
some connection which promises to be useful. 

Mrs. Webster begs you to accept her kindest remembrance, 
and we both join in love to Mrs. Everett and the daughters. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


? 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. F. C. GRAY. 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Boston, May 11, 1841. 


My pear Sir,—I wrote you from New York, on the 3d inst., 


the day of your departure from Boston, expressing the wish that 
you would not leave London, until you should hear from me 
again. 

I avail myself of the opportunity of the return of The Britan- 
nia to inform you of the purposes of that request. 

You are well acquainted with the history and the merits of 
the question respecting our Northeastern boundary, and advised, 
probably, of the state of the pending negotiation between the 
United States and England on that subject. In this last respect, 
nothing important has occurred since Mr. Van Buren’s message 
to Congress, of last December. 

It is much to be desired that this negotiation should be so 
hastened, as that the convention, in which it is expected to result, 
may be laid before the Senate, at the ensuing session of Con- 
gress. My purpose is, on my return to Washington, to address 
Mr. Fox officially, on this part of the case. 

But supposing this to be accomplished, and a joint explora- 
tion and survey provided for, with power in the commissioners 
to decide the question, and establish the line, or, in case of dis- 
agreement, an umpire to be resorted to, whose decision shall be 
final, it is obvious that much time must be consumed, and great 
expense incurred by such a proceeding, with perhaps a doubtful 
result at last. 

It is therefore perhaps worth inquiring whether a shorter way 
to an amicable and satisfactory adjustment may not be found. 
Before suggesting my notions on this point, I wish to say that 
I write now, not only unofficially, but, if I may so express myself, 
merely experimentally, not intending to bind even myself by any 
thing I may suggest, much less others. Indeed, I could not 
bind others, if [ would. The substance of what I wish to say 
is this: You will, of course, be more or less in the court circles 
of London, and no doubt this question of the boundary will often 
be brought into conversation; and I should like that you should 
lead these conversations, if you can, so as to bring out sugges- 
tions from the gentlemen connected with the government. 
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I have some reason to think Lord Palmerston would be glad 
if this matter could be settled without the delay and expense of 
exploration, &c. &c. Possibly there may be some idea of an ex- 
change of territory suggested. If you find it convenient, lead 
those you may meet with to this idea. « You know we always 
thought that the monument does not stand on the line of the St. 
Croix. How would England like to let us go down to the 
Madawaska, and in return, let them have the Dutch line, fur- 
ther up? Or, what is perhaps still more practicable, let us run 
from the monument to Eel River, and by that river to the St. 
John’s, and let England go by the Madawaska, and the lakes at 
its head, and so reach the St. Lawrence at the mouth of the 
Trois Pistolles ? 

You know, also, we think Grand Menan should have been 
assigned to us. Does England attach great value to that island, 
or to Campo Bello? 

In these conversations you will, of course, not mention my 
name, or intimate any thing as being a proposition from this side 
of the water, official or unofficial; but get what suggestions 
you can from them. 

If they wish nothing but a proper connection between their 
two provinces, it is obvious that the line of the Madawaska 
gives them that. | 

You will see Mr. Senior, doubtless, and he is a man of intelli- 
gence and life. He will readily create accidents, which shall 
bring you and Mr. Backhouse together, and perhaps throw you 
in the way of Lord Palmerston. You will doubtless also see 
Mr. Francis T. Baring and Mr. Labouchere, and though they 
hold very high official stations, they are very likely to talk freely 
upon this subject of the boundary. If you find Mr. Jaudon still 
in London, I wish you to show him this letter. He will under- 
stand the reason of this request, and explain it to you. but I 
apprehend he will have sailed for the United States. 

I shall hope to hear from you as soon as you may have any 
thing to communicate. 

Yours, with much true regard, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


New York, May 16, 1841. 

My pear Son,— You will have learned from my letter to your 
mother, that I arrived in this city on Friday. I attended the 
religious services on that day, and have seldom seen stronger 
marks of serious and devout grief. Dr. Spring, of the Pres- 
byterian church, preached a very able discourse, and spoke of the 
President’s recommendation in terms of the highest approbation, 
to which the whole audience evidently and almost audibly gave 
cordial response. Nothing of the kind, I think, ever gave greater 
or more general satisfaction. 

Yesterday, I was busy with the affair of Mr. Le Roy’s will, 
which was presented for probate. 

I had intended to go to Philadelphia in the evening, but in 
the course of the day saw a copy of Governor Seward’s letter 
of the 10th, to the President. He had caused the copy to be 
sent to Mr. Spencer, who showed it to me. 

From this letter of the governor, I readily perceive that the 
President’s letter to him was what you described it, “ an excel- 
lent letter,’ and must have placed the whole matter on precisely 
the right ground. And there, I presume, the President will 
leave it. But I wait another mail. 

McLeod’s case is expected to come on to-morrow. I take no 
interest about it, of course, further than to see that his counsel 
have the evidence which the case requires. Mr. Spencer will 
state, at the outset, that he appears simply as counsel for 
McLeod, on a retainer of long standing, and not officially as 
attorney of the United States. 

In the next place, he will say that he asks, at least for the 
present, for no transfer of the prisoner, or the cause, to the cus- 
tody, or the courts of the United States; but that, in the 
Supreme Court of the State, he moves for his discharge, upon 
grounds of law, as applicable to that court, as to the courts of 
the Union; and on the other hand, that if the case were pend- 
ing in the Circuit Court of the United States, he should move 
his discharge, if of counsel for him, exactly on the grounds on 
which he now moves. 


This will show that nothing is intended in any degree deroga-> 


tory to State authority or State rights. 
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He will then go into the general argument. The general 
opinion here is, that the court will be of opinion that McLeod 
ought to be discharged, either on this motion or some other 
proceeding. 

I shall go to Philadelphia to-morrow, and, having nothing to 
detain me there, push to Washington as fast as possible. 

Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, July 24, 1841. 

My pear S1r,—I have the pleasure to inform you that you 
are nominated to the Senate, as Minister to England; an 
announcement which you will not doubt it gives me great 
pleasure to make. Jam in hopes the nomination will be con- 
firmed, so as that I may notify it to you by the same conveyance 
which takes this, but the Senate is much engaged to-day, 
Saturday, and will probably be so on Monday, so that it may 
not before Tuesday go into executive session, which would be 
too late, I fear, for this opportunity. No kind of opposition, 
however, is expected. So far as I hear, the nomination satisfies 
everybody but a few violent partisans, like the conductors of 
The Globe. 

Mr. Stevenson will leave London about the Ist of September, 
with Mr. Rush. As nobody but the consul will be left in Lon- 
don, it will be desirable that you repair to your post, if you 
accept it, as soon as may be; although it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that you should be in England by the time of Mr. 
Stevenson’s departure. I trust Mrs. Everett will not be afraid 
of this march to the North on account of her health. If I could 
have afforded it, I should have put myself in competition with 
you for this place; but as I wrote to Mr. Brooks the other day, 
1 am too poor even to stay here, and much less am I able to go 
abroad. You may hear of me soon, for aught I know, at Marsh- 
field, with my friend Peterson. 

We are in the midst of the session, and I may say in the 
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crisis of our affairs. If we get along with the bank bill, bank- 
rupt bill, land bill, and revenue bill, all which are on the tapis, — 
we shall stand strong with the public. But some of these ~ 
measures are of doubtful result. The great difficulty consists 
in producing and maintaining harmony of action among the 
Whigs. 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


July 28, 1841. 

Dear Srr,—I must thank you cordially for all your kindness 
to Edward. He arrived safely the early part of June, and has 
gone to Dartmouth College to get his degree. I suppose he 
then will go into some lawyer's office. He speaks gratefully 
and affectionately of your family; and has, I think, a good deal 
improved under your friendly protection. 

Mrs. Webster desires me to remember her to Mrs. Everett and 
your family as well as to yourself. Her health is good, though 
she has felt the heat, which has been great for the last month. __ 

The Senate yesterday engrossed a bill for a bank. Its shape 
is the result of many compromises, but it may still be doubtful 
whether it will become a law. Probably it may pass both 
Houses, but whether the President will approve it, is a question 
which I hardly dare ask myself. If he should not, I know not 
what will become of our administration. | 

29th. ‘Fhe bill passed the Senate yesterday. It will un- 
doubtedly pass the House, and if it meets no veto, we shall go 
on swimmingly. 

Yours, cordially, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. C. L. Ro. WEBSTER. 


Sunday morning, August 8, 1841. 

Dear Carouine,—I received your first letter yesterday, though 
Mr. Curtis had the preceding mail announced your safe arrival 
in New York. [am happy that you got along so well. 

And now as to the history of things here. First, as to domes- 
tics in this house. We get along as usual, except that we are 
lonely, and wander about almost lost in so many rooms. Our 
evening calls are few since your departure, and I can generally 
indulge myself in going to bed as early as possible. Yesterday 
we had Mr. Winthrop and some other Massachusetts members 
to dine. We expected the President to drop in, but a number 
of Virginia friends came in upon him in the evening, and de- 
tained him. ‘This morning the weather is cool, and in general 
it has not been very hot since you went away. 

Second, as to the new house. Things go on there very well. 
The painter has finished the upper stories and is getting down 
fast. ‘The cellar and kitchen are all in nice order, and the big 
table, &c. all in place. All outside is done, except repairing the 
steps and taking up the pavements round about the front door. 
On the whole all looks well, but Mr. Wilson thinks it better to 
put on the paper when the paint is on. He is to take care of 
the house and see that no harm happens to it till we move in.. 
Please speak your mind about the papers. 

Third, as to matters personal. I was a good deal unwell the 
day after J returned from Baltimore, which was Wednesday ; 
but was well again next day. Friday, John undertook to drive 
me out in a wagon with our coach-horse; the harness broke, 
and the horse ran away with us. We were in no small danger. 
He went round three.sides of the Capitol Square, at full speed. 
Finally, the wagon ran against a post, broke the axle-tree, and 
we were thrown out. I came upon my feet and escaped with 
only some slight bruises; but I do not wish such another 
drive. I feel a little stiff yet, but am going out to Mr. Agg’s this 
morning. 

Lastly, as to things political. The bank bill passed the House 
by a majority of thirty-two on Friday, and was yesterday sent 
to the President. 
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He keeps his own counsel as to approving or disapproving. 
Opinions differ very much as to what he will do. A great com- 
motion will doubtless follow, if he should veto the bill. By 
agreement, I say nothing to him on the subject, and have there- 
fore no better means of judging than others. But the inclina- 
tion of my opinion is that he will sign the bill. 


P. 8. 8 o’clock. Mr. Blatchford arrived to-day and has dined 
with me. I take him and his friend, Mr. Bowen, to the Presi- 
dent’s this evening. Fletcher and I send love to Grace and to 
all Wm. Morris’s family. 

Yours always, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Sunday morning, August 22, 1841. 

My pear Sister,—I must, even at a late hour, write you to 
congratulate you on your restoration to health, and to assure 
you that Iam well myself, and to mingle sympathies with your 
immediate circle on account of the dangerous illness of Mr. 
Joy’s little boy. Fletcher and I are here in a state of solitude. 
‘We wander about sundry large and half-furnished rooms, like 
disturbed spirits; but we keep as quiet as we can. 

The death of your father affected me much. It seemed 
sudden, notwithstanding his long continuance of feeble health. 
He is a loss to me, or rather his going to that miserable Tone- 
wanda, was a loss to me. I hardly expect to find others more 
agreeable for their extent of information, softness of manners, 
and pleasant conversation. We have passed much happy time 
together. 

I can say nothing of the state of things here good, and there- 
fore will not speak of politics. I keep cool amid this war of 
elements! It will be no bad result of things that shall send me 
to Boston and Marshfield again. Oh, Marshfield! and the Sea, 
the Sea! 

I hope your husband and children are well. Give them my 
love, and remember me most affectionately to Ellen. 

Yours truly, D. WeEssTER. 


¥ 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


August 22,1841. Sunday evening. 

My pear Sir,—I believe the land bill will pass the Senate 
to-morrow, and the bank bill the House to-morrow or on Tues- 
day. Beyond that I can foresee little. The President is agi- 
tated. Mr. Clay’s speech, and Mr. Botts’s most extraordinary 
letter, have much affected him. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that violent assaults are made upon him from certain 
quarters, to break with the Whigs, change his cabinet, &c. 

Another week will enable us “to see what we shall behold.” 
I try to keep cool, and to keep up courage, as the agony will 
soon be over. We are on the point of deciding, whether the 
Whig party and the President shall remain together; and at 
this critical juncture some of our friends think it very opportune 
to treat him with satire and disdain. I am tired to death of 
the folly of friends. Newspapers, supposed to be friendly to me, 
are, for that reason, sent to the President every day containing 
articles derogatory to him! 

I must do Colonel J. the justice to say he shows sense and 


prudence. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. C. Le. Ro. WEBSTER. 


Saturday evening, eight o’clock, 1841. 

My pear Wirse,—We have passed three or four more very 
‘anxious and excited days. Congress is in a state of great fer- 
mentation, and the President appears to be a good deal worried. 
I know not what it is all to come to. Another bank bill is 
brought into Congress, and is likely to pass both Houses. If 
that also should receive the veto, I cannot speculate on the 
consequences. I am with the President a good deal. He seems | 
quite kind, but is evidently much agitated. I am nearly worn 
down with labor and care, and shall be most happy when things 
shall be settled, one way or the other. There is now a breach 
between the President and Mr. Clay, which it is not probable 
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can ever be healed. You will see a strange letter also from Mr, 
Botts, which makes a great deal of talk. 

For my part, I keep cool; discharge my daily duties as well 
as I can, and say nothing, or, at most, but little. I go to the 
house but seldom, as little is doing now but finishing off the 
inside painting. What is done looks well, and on the whole, I 
think will be quite handsome. Mr, Stubbs means to be at the 
Astor House, Wednesday morning. ‘The chimney pieces are 
all up, and the grates in. 

I have not seen Mrs. Lindsley yet, and hardly any one else. 
Fletcher and I eat our solitary dinner, every day. I pray give 
my love to all the family where you are. I want to see you 
very much, and am most anxious to get out of this present state 
of perplexity. 

My health continues good. Your shower-bath does won- 
ders. I use it every morning. Chs. Brown sends his love to 
you and Grace. F. is gone to walk with Mr. Fessenden. 


Yours ever, D. W. 
° 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


September 10, 1841. Friday, three o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—Ewing, Bell, Badger, and Crittenden will re- 
sign to-morrow. ‘They settled that last evening, at a meeting 
at which I was not present, and announced it to me to-day. I 
told them I thought they had acted rashly, and that I should 
consider of my own course. I shall not act suddenly; it will 
look too much like a combination between a Whig cabinet and 
a Whig Senate to bother the President. It will not be expected 
from me to countenance such a proceeding. 

Then, again, I will not throw the great foreign concerns of 
the country into disorder or danger, by any abrupt party pro- 
ceeding. » 

How long I may stay, I know not, but I mean to take time to 
consider. | 


Yours, D. W. 
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_ [The following letter is without date, but is supposed to relate to the anonym- 
ous defence of Mr. Webster published by Professor Stuart during Mr. Tyler’s 
administration. That defence was submitted to Mr. Webster in manuscript 
before its publication.] 


MR. WEBSTER TO PROFESSOR STUART. 


My pear Sir,—I have just finished the reading of No. one, 
and cannot roll it up again, without the expression of warm 
thanks for the kind feeling which it manifests. I see nothing in 
it to change, unless the whole be changed. Its general tone I 
must think too commendatory; but beyond that, | have found 
nothing which I could advise you to alter. 

Let me tell the truth. You have described my speeches, not 
as they are, but as I have studied to make them. You have 
fairly stated the object of my efforts, in all that relates to public 
speaking. And this has not been done before, by any one. I 
have been praised, as others are praised, for eloquence; but such 
general and undistinguishing eulogy never gave me the least 
gratification. 

But I confess I am gratified, greatly gratified, by seeing that 
a gentleman of taste and erudition comprehends perfectly my 
opinion of what oratory should be, and the purpose by which I 
am governed in making public addresses. ‘True oratory, and 
true poetry, are alike in essential elements. 1 speak of oratory 
and poetry in the general; not of Pindar’s in the one, or Demo- 
thenes’s character in the other. ‘The course of both should be, 
as in Denham’s beautiful comparison. 


“Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
‘Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


. Washington, January 5, 1842. 
Dear Sir,—Ice, Kelp, Cattle. These are things I wish to hear 
about, as well as to learn that you are all well. You must 
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write once a week. I suppose you must have some leisure, as 

the evenings are long, and you have probably done husking. 
This is the right time of the moon to put up beef and pork. 

Give me particulars of the weight of the cattle, and pigs, and 


the amount put up. I expect to hear that the ox and cow were. 


found to be good beef. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


P. S. We are all well. The young Daniel eats so much 
milk, we have been obliged to buy a cow. Does Mr. Seth 
Peterson catch any fish? Is the ditching all done? Do the 
Buck’s county chickens prosper? Has John Taylor sent down 
the cattle? Has he sent the turkeys? 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BERRIEN. 


Washington, January 14, 1842, 

My pear Srr,—In compliance with your request, I send you 
the draft of a bill, such as appears to me calculated to answer 
the intended purposes. You will, of course, consider this as a 
private and wholly unofficial act, intended merely to facilitate 
your own labors, if it may have that effect, and not as being 
proposed or recommended by the executive government. Neither 
the President nor the attorney-general has seen it, nor, indeed, 
any other head of department. The executive government 
deems some measure quite necessary, but what that measure 
ought to be, it leaves entirely to the wisdom of Congress. 


In making this draft of a bill, 1 have conformed as far as_ 


practicable to the provisions of previous and existing laws, with 
the exception, that a provision for proceeding by way of Habeas 
Corpus is added, as suggested by yourself. 

I hope the bill may be put into such shape as that the com- 
mittee may cordially recommend, and Congress pass it, as I 
think the object important to the peace of the country. 

The constitutional authority for such a measure I suppose 
rests on the truth of these propositions, namely, 1. That the 
judicial power of the United States extends to all cases arising 
under the constitution, laws, and treaties thereof. 2. That ques- 
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tions under the law of nations, affecting the relations of the 
United States with foreign states or sovereignties, and connected 
with the power of war and peace, and which respect asserted 
rights, or claims of foreign states, or sovereignties, or those things 
in regard to which one nation is answerable to another, belong 
to the proper jurisdiction of the government of the United States, 
and that cases arising upon these, are cases arising under the 
constitution of the United States. 
IT am, dear Sir, with regard, your obedient servant, 


D. W. 


MR. WESTON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, January 16, 1842. 

Dear S1r,—I send you a few lines to let you know how we 
are getting along at Marshfield. 

1. The weather has been fine for the last week ; we have got 
out seventy-five loads of mud and twelve loads of manure; we 
intend to finish the mud business this week, should the weather 
continue good. 

We have also made a beginning on the stone for the barn 
cellar. This can be done when the weather will not permit us 
to work on mud and manure. 

Cattle and other stock all doing well. Daniel Wright has 
been very prudent of the corn and hay, so far; we shall have a 
plenty of hay for the stock, and some to sell. I do not remem- 
ber that you said any thing about filling the ice-house this 
winter, but presume you intend to have it filled. 

Please to advise me about this. 

Yours truly, 
Seta Weston. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


(PRIVATE. ) 
Washington, January 29, 1842. 


My pear Srr,—Your two despatches and your private letter 


by The Britannia were duly received. The despatches were 
105 
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read in cabinet council, and I showed your private letter to the 
President. Every thing done by you thus far, is approved. 
The special mission was a surprise to us; but the country 
receives it very well. For my own part, no selection of a min- 
ister could be more agreeable to me than that of Lord Ashburton, 
as I entertain towards him sentiments of great kindness and 
regard. You are at liberty to signify this, so far as may be 
proper, to Lord Aberdeen. 

T infer on the whole, that the mission pall be single. Mr. Fox, 
doubtless, will be expected to assist, with counsel and advice; 
but [ rather suppose that the authority and official signatures 
will be sole. It gives me promise of work enough, overwhelmed 
as I already am, by affairs growing out of the very unhappy 
state of things among us, and out of the calls and proceedings 
of Congress. But my health is good—never better—and if I 


can so far repress anxiety as to be able to sleep, | hope to get. 


through. 

I write you to-day quite a hurried dispatch, the greater part 
of which relates to a new Nassau case, of which you will prob- 
ably have heard. You will notice that Mr. Calhoun made a 
call for information on this case three weeks ago; and although 
I had not time for great preparation, I felt obliged to write. 
You will make the substance known to Lord Aberdeen, by 
relating it to him, or in any other way. He will at once see 
what excitement these occurrences occasion in the South, and I 
doubt not will take proper steps to prevent their recurrence. 
The colonial authorities should be directed not to interfere in 
such cases, to set slaves at liberty, nor to withhold assistance 
from any vessel, brought in by mutiny, or driven in by stress of 
weather. 

At present, I entertain more fears on this subject than on that 
of the African seizures. 

The other subjects mentioned in your communications will 
be attended to as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Webster joins me in kind remembrances to your family. 

Yours truly, 
Danie, WeEBsTER. 


' i 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


February 18, 1842. 

Dear Si1r,—I have your letter of the 12th. You are becoming 
quite a regular correspondent, which I like. 

I hope Daniel Wright has got well. These inflammations in 
the throat are bad things. | 

I believe you are right about cutting the bushes. As to the 
letting out of the field near Mr. Wright, for corn, I have no ob- 
jection if you think best, on proper terms. It will be so enriched 
that it will afford a fine chance. 

We must have some corn; and we must also have turnips 
and potatoes. 

If you get the ashes, how do you mean to use them? They 
should not, I think, be ploughed in. 

Tam glad you have a good calf from one of the Worcester 
heifers. That high-horned heifer will make a valuable cow. 

Davis seems to be coming on well. 

As to ice, I fancy you have filled the icehouse before this time. 

I hope to see you next month, perhaps before the middle. 
Keep writing. One letter about farming is worth ten upon 
politics. 

Your friend, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


February 26, 1842. 
Dear Sir,—lI have received yours of the 21st. Do as well as 
you can with the island farm; but let it go to none but an 
honest man, with a small and good family. I had rather the 
house should be shut up than occupied by such as would injure 
it. 

You and Porter seem to be doing well, in the manure way. 
We have a northeast rain storm here; and you will have to- 
morrow and next day, (Sunday and Monday) a northeaster, 
with high winds, and a foot of snow, high tides, &c. Now mark 
this, and see how near I guess. 
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The ground is not frozen here. I have known the trees fur- 
ther advanced at this season than they are now, in some years 
when there have been a few very warm days; but I have never 
known a February so mild, on the whole. 

Your friend, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PLUMER. 


Washington, March 7, 1842. 
My pear Sir,—I am quite obliged to you for your little book 
of poems, which I intend to keep on my table till I can run the 
volume through. Iam glad you improve your leisure, and cul- 
tivate your taste, by such pursuits. ‘They must be better than 
mine are at present, at least they must be more agreeable. The 
worst verses cannot hobble so badly as our politics, and none 
of the muses gives such inspirations as that fury, party madness. 
As Iam out of the way of making speeches, I can make no 
return for your remembrance, of any thing of my own; but if 
there be any thing here, in the way of political or public docu- 
ments, which you would like to possess, it will give me pleasure 

to transmit it. 
Yours with very true regard, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


P.S. I will thank you to make my respects to Governor 
Plumer. 


MR. PAINE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Williamstown, March 9, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—lt Hes been my intention, for a year past, to 
resign the office I now hold as judge of the Vermont District, 
on the first. day of the approaching April. Indeed, I should have 
resigned before April, but I found there would be a great rush 
for my place, and I determined to give time for the fever to 
abate, as it has done. 

It is now generally thought and hoped, in this State, that Mr. 
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Prentiss, of the Senate, will be my successor. In view of that 
event I shall regulate my resignation. 

It is desirable that Mr. Prentiss should remain in the Senate 
until some time in May, in order to prevent the necessity of an 
executive appointment to fill his place in the Senate. And on 
account of the business under the bankrupt law, it is desirable 
that as short a time should elapse between my resignation and 
the appointment of my successor, as may be. I have, therefore, 
thought of sending my resignation on the first day of April, to 
take effect on the first day of next May. 

I will thank you to inform me, as soon as convenient, if 
resigning in such a form is deemed proper. : 

You may be surprised that a man of my age should write on 
the subject of politics; but I feel as deep an interest in the sub- 
ject as I did in my earlier days, and feel disposed to say a few 
words on the subject. 

I have noticed with deep interest, the passing events for ten 
months past. I noticed with deep regret, the abuse the Presi- 
dent received from some of the violent Whig papers in antici- 
pation of the course he would pursue in relation to the Bank 
question, and the violent denunciations heaped upon him in 
consequence of his two vetoes. Although I much regretted the 
course he thought it his duty to pursue, yet I never censured 
him. I never wish to see a President of the United States the 
President of a party. It has been the curse of the country under 
more than one administration. 

There was nothing I regretted more than to see the denun- 
ciations against you, in some of the Whig papers, for remaining 
in the cabinet. I feared they might make you waver in your 
course. I saw nothing which could save the Whig party and 
keep them together, but your remaining in the cabinet, and | 
believe many think with me now who thought otherwise at first. 

I hope you will pardon the loquacity of age. 

I am respectfully your obedient servant, 
~  _Exasan Parne. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAINE. 


Washington, March 23, 1842. 

Dear Srr,— Your letter of the 9th instant was duly received, 
in which you intimate the purpose of resigning your office at an 
Barly day. wy Ree 

If increasing years have led to the necessity of your retire- 
ment from official cares and duties, the time and manner of 
retiring proposed by yourself are quite convenient to the gov- 
ernment. Considering the circumstances alluded to in your 
letter, the first of May, perhaps, may be regarded as a suitable 
period for vacating your seat. 

Allow me to congratulate you, my dear Sir, upon the long 
and useful career which Providence has enabled you to run in 
the judicial service of the country. J make you a sincere and 
hearty tender of my best personal regards, and beseech the 
Divine goodness to give you health and prosperity for the 
remainder of your life. 

Yours, very truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. ADAMS. 


Washington, April 18, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—Governor Letcher has communicated to me your 
letter to him of the Ist of April, respecting your two sons, sup- 
posed to be in Mexico, among the prisoners taken in the Texas 
expedition to Santa Fé. “I assure you no pains shall be spared 
to effect an interference for them, if their objects were as pacific 
as you represent. 

A letter to the American minister at Mexico, in their behalf, 
will be despatched to-day from this department. 

It is not wonderful, my dear Sir, that, as a father, you feel 
anxious for the fate of these young men. I cannot think that any 
serious harm will eventually happen to them. At any rate, you 
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may rely on this government and this department to make every 
just effort for their release and return to their friends. 
I am, with respect, &c. 
DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JOHN DAVIS. 


(PRIVATE. ) 
Washington, April 16, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—lIt is strange, that I never saw your resolves 
of the 3d of March until I received them from you this evening. 
I noticed that certain resolves had been reported, but could not 
learn what they were, or whether they had been passed. 

They appear to me to be quite sufficient to authorize you, 
with advice of the council, to appoint commissioners, and I have 
no doubt that course will be preferable to reassembling the 
legislature. I write you an official letter upon the subject of 
these resolves, which you can publish, or not, as you see fit. If 
the first be published, probably the second may as well go 
with it. 

I cannot say what Maine will do, but I rather expect the 
governor will convene the legislature. If the legislature as- 
semble the first of June, it will be seasonably enough for this 


object, and there is reason to hope the apportionment bill may 


pass early in that month; but that is uncertain. I am quite 
clear that, as far as Massachusetts is concerned, your powers 
are ample, and no meeting of the legislature is necessary. 

My own opinion, expressed to you in entire confidence, is, 
that of all the topics in discussion, that of the boundary is in- 
finitely the most difficult. I must have a conference with you 
upon the matter when I visit Boston. 

Mr. G.’s affair is unfortunate. I have very little respect for 
his conduct, but the manner in which the House treated 11, 
made a bad matter worse. Our position, in relation to the 
Creole, has been misrepresented by some, and misunderstood by 
many, but it is defensible and safe. 

The debate, which you probably noticed as having taken 
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place in the House of Lords, was altogether beside the true ques- 
tion. I apprehend no controversy with England upon the prin- 
ciples stated in my letter to Mr. Everett. ‘There may be 
different views of the facts of that case. 
Yours truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SEARS. 


Washington, April 16, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—I have received your very sensible letter of 
the 12th instant, respecting the affairs of Rhode Island. Before 
this reaches your hand, you will have seen the letter of the 
President to Governor King, which I hope you will approve. 

It gives me pleasure, my dear Sir, to hear from you, and to 
see the interest which you take in public affairs. My early 
acquaintance with your father, and the steady friendship always 
evinced toward me by yourself, give me an abiding interest in 
you and yours, and the oftener I hear from you the more shall I 
be gratified. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, April 25, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—Lord Ashburton has been received here with 
much kindness by the government and the public. His per- 
sonal demeanor makes friends, and we all think he has come 
with an honest and sincere intent of removing all causes of 
jealousy, disquietude, or difference between the two countries ; 
and certainly do not suppose a better selection could have been 
made. On most of the points in difference, I verily believe we 
could come to a satisfactory adjustment; but I confess my fears 
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stick deep in the boundary business. ‘There are several reasons 
for this, some of which I will shortly state. 

First, it is impossible to make the people of the United States 
believe there is any serious doubt about the intention of the 
treaty,! or serious difficulty in executing that intention. 

The common argument here, when stated in its shortest form, 
stands upon these propositions :— 

1. The northwest angle of Nova Scotia is the thing to be 
found. 

2. That angle is to be ascertained by running a line due 
north from the source of the St. Croix River, till that line 
reach the highlands, and then along the said highlands, which 
said highlands divide the rivers entering into the St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the Atlantic. 

3. Suppose it a matter of doubt whether the St. John’s and 
the Restigouche fall into the Atlantic, then the rule of just inter- 
pretation is, that if one element in the description be uncertain, 
it is to be explained by others which are certain. 

4. And it is certain, that, by the treaty, our eastern boundary 
is to be a north and south line. 

5). And it is equally certain that this line is to run north till 
it reaches the highlands, from whose northern water-shed the 
rivers flow into the St. Lawrence. 

6. These two things being, one mathematically, and the other 
physically certain, control the paeertaty in the other element 
of description. 

7. The British argument, assuming that the Bay of Fundy, 
and more especially the Bay of @ilne are not the Atlantic 
ocean, within the meaning of the treaty, insists that the rivers 
flowing into these bays, are not therefore, in the sense of the 
treaty, rivers falling into the Atlantic; and, therefore, the high- 
lands to which we claim have not that southern or eastern 
water-shed which the treaty calls for; and as it is agreed never- 
theless that we must somewhere find highlands, and go to 
them, whose northern waters run into the St. Lawrence, the 
conclusion is, that the different parts of the description in the 
treaty do not cohere, and that therefore the treaty cannot be 
executed. 

Our answer to this is twofold. 


1 Of 1783. 
VOL. Il. 1 
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1. What may be doubtful in itself may be made certain by 
other things which are certain; and inasmuch as the treaty 
does certainly demand a due north line, and does certainly 


demand highlands from whose northern sides the rivers flow - 
into the St. Lawrence, these two certain things make it clear 


that the parties to the treaty considered the rivers flowing from 
the south or east of the said highlands to be rivers falling into 
the Atlantic. 

2. But, secondly, if all the parts of the description in the 
treaty do not cohere, it by no means follows that all must be set 
aside. If there be certainty enough in some parts of a descrip- 
tion to enable us to arrive at a just knowledge of the thing, 
other parts, not conformable, may and must be rejected. 

It is true that in matters of bargain, where mutual considera- 
tions are stated, if those on one side be found impracticable, 
those on the other ought not in justice to stand. But the 
reason for this by no means applies to cases of mere descrip- 
tion. In all cases of the purchase and sale of lands, it is a rule 
universally received, that one part of the description may be cor- 
rected and controlled by other parts; and if in this case, the line 
is to run due north, and is to run to highlands which from their 
northern slopes send rivers into the St. Lawrence, then it is irre- 
sistibly clear that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia can be 
found, and that the treaty, therefore, may be executed. With 
this view of the real merits of the question, the idea of conces- 
sion and compromise is not very palatable, although considerate 
men think it is high time the question was settled. But conces- 
sion and compromise become more diflicult from the interference 
of State claims. ‘There are certain equivalents, connected with 
boundaries in other parts of the frontier which might be avail- 
able, but then they do not affect Maine. The object must be to 
find equivalents'in Maine; and this is not easy, unless a liberal 
spirit pervade the British government. : 

No doubt the great object of England is to retain her old and 
convenient communication between her two provinces. I deem 
this reasonable, and am prepared to recommend it. I am pre- 
pared to allow England to hold the Madawasca settlements 
on both sides the St. John’s, coming, in this respect, on our side 
of the line recommended by the King of the Netherlands; but 
this upon equivalents, namely, 
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1. The right of conveying lumber and produce from all the 
tributaries of the St. John’s down that river to its mouth, with 
no other tax or toll than shall attach to British timber. I can 
conceive no objection to this, as I suppose the result would favor 
all the objects of the present wise policy of England. 

2. That from some point in the north and south line, not a 
great way north of the monument, the line of division should 
turn at right angles due east to the river, and then run up the 
river; thus giving us the narrow part of that little strip of land 
lying on the west of the St. John’s, and east of the north and 
south line. ‘There is not, I suppose, any great value in this. 
There are few settlers on it, and a majority of them, as I learn, 
would as willingly belong to us, as to England. But its great 
value in the negotiation would be that it would be a clear con- 
cession, it would be a grant of something plainly belonging to 
England; and this would enable us to press upon Maine the 
propriety of conceding to England, whatever a large and liberal 
view of her necessity may require, in regard to a communica- 
tion between her own provinces. | 

I can think of nothing so likely as these two arrangements, to 
bring us together and give us all peace and good feeling. 

The great body of the intelligent people of the United States 
desire, I have no doubt, a firm and settled peace. But there are 
here, as in some European states, agitators, uneasy and restless 
spirits, who desire change, disturbance, and a new state of 
things. Buta little more powerful class among us is made up 
of men of some consideration also, who although they hardly 
desire war, yet as little desire a permanent and settled peace. 
They rejoice in instances of collision, in all incidents which 
ruffle the waters, and in whatever makes probable war a subject 
of speculation and conversation. I quite regret to say that our 
public councils are not always free from feelings of this kind, 
and these feelings easily spread and kindle under the fanning of 
patriotic professions, and an apparent readiness to offer conflicts 
to the greatest powers in the world. 

You will appreciate properly the weight of these considera- 
tions, and see the difficulties which lie in our path; difficulties 
which I nevertheless am most anxious to overcome, as I fer- 
vently desire the continuance and confirmation of national 
peace. 
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The present ministry receives a bequest of troubles from its 
predecessors, China, India, American questions, &c. &c. I 
certainly wish the Queen’s government well through all these 
difficulties. I hope Lord Aberdeen will duly estimate the im- 
portance of settling matters with us in such a manner as to per- 
petuate good feeling between the two countries; and that he 
will regard such a result as an achievement worthy to dis- 
tinguish his management of her Majesty’s foreign affairs. Be 
pleased to make to his lordship the tender of my personal 
regards. 

IT am, dear Sir, always yours, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, April 26, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—Quite a breeze seems to have been excited in 
Paris and on the continent, generally, in regard to the quin- 
tuple treaty, and the probability of our accession to it. Here 
we are calm, and intend to fulfil our duties, without entering 
into any of these questions. Our position in respect to these 
maritime questions is peculiar. Hitherto, we have been on the 
side of the neutral, and the minor naval powers, always most 
forward in contending for the freedom of the seas, in the utmost 
latitude of that freedom. But we are in the progress of change. 
We are no longer a minor commercial power, nor do we know 
that we have any particular exemption from war, if war should 
again break out. We see no necessity, then, of being in haste 
to do that which our political men sometimes call “ defining our 
position.” ‘T’o avoid all this, and to escape the necessity of 
mingling ourselves, at present, in the discussions now so rife in 
Europe, I have proposed to Lord Ashburton, to come to an 
agreement, that England and the United States shall maintain 
for a limited time, each an independent squadron on the coast 
of Africa, comprising such a number of vessels and of such 
force as may be agreed on, with instructions to their command- 
ers respectively to act in concert, so far as may be necessary, 
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in order that no slave-ship, under whatever flag she may sail, 
shall be free from visitation and search. ‘This is our project. 
Lord Ashburton, so far, appears to think well of it, and probably 
will write to Lord Aberdeen, in regard to it, by this con- 
veyance. 

I should like to know your opinion of it; but have most par- 
ticularly to request, that you will keep it to yourself, except so 
far as Lord Aberdeen may wish to speak of it, with you. Ido 
not desire that this purpose should be known across the Channel, 
at present. I have thought it a more manly and elevated pro- 
ceeding, on our part, to make provision in this way to execute 
our laws, than to ask another power to do that for us, and to 
that end to make visits of American vessels, or vessels appear- 
ing to be such, necessary. An arrangement of this kind, will I 
think be acceptable here, and I trust will prove effectual. If it 
should so prove, we shall not only have fulfilled our duty, as 
created by the treaty of Ghent, towards England, but shall also 
have accomplished an object greatly desired by the government 
and people of this country. 

Yours always truly, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. CURTIS. 


(PRIVATE. [>> BE PARTICULAR.) 


Washington, May 4, 1842. 

My pear Lapy,—I must tell you, as one of the secrets of 
diplomacy, but a secret which all the world I believe already 
knows, that I am to be your way two or three days hence, on a 
flying visit to Massachusetts. The “candid public” suppose, 
doubtless, that Lam going to confer with Governor Davis and 
others on the boundary question; to consult the shipping inter- 
est of the North about the right of search, &c., whereas I am 
really going for the change; to get away from my table for a 
few days, see a few friends in New York, as many in Boston, 
and as the great object of all, see Seth Peterson, and catch one 
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trout. I shall probably arrive in New York late in the evening, 
and shall go to the Astor House. The Boston boat not going 
till evening of the next day, I shall have a long morning. My 
purpose is to avoid seeing people ; and so Ishall set out to go to 
Morrisania, but shall be very likely, nevertheless, to stop at your 
house, and if you can keep your husband at home, we can have 
a little talk. I will give him notice, if possible, one day previous 
to my departure. In truth, I am waiting principally for news 
from Rhode Island. 

I have a number of things to talk over with Mr. Curtis. I 
believe he will live a thousand years, and triumph over all his 
enemies. 

My wife is well. The two boys are well. Edward is going 
to be somebody, if one of the Miss Bayards does not deprive 
him of intellect. They are beautiful girls; but still, the mother 
is like the mother of mankind, 


“ The fairest of her daughters, Eve ; ” 


see Milton, not Shakspeare. They have all gone to , but 
to return in June. 

But, to resume the thread of my discourse, by the way, 
threads often become long yarns, Caroline is well; her babies 
are well; and Master Dan is another Judge Story. Miss 
Fletcher is well; the nurse is well; we are all well, down even 
to my noble collection of cacklers in the poultry yard. But the 
season advances ; summer is coming, according to the almanac, 
and yet our only warmth is before a good fire. But still, as May 
is here and June in sight, we all begin to think of flight!! It is 
merciful in Providence to change the seasons, so that men, and 
even women too, may find some excuse for change also. 

Mrs. Webster talks of New York and Boston; Julia, of 
Marshfield; Caroline, of Nahant, Newport, Watertown; Flet- 
cher, of staying where he is; Edward of Marshfield. Adieu; I 
must close this letter in two and a half minutes or lose the mail. 
Read Poindexter; such men as “ Curtis and Webster.” 

Yours, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JOHN WHIPPLE. 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. ) 


Washington, May 9, 1842. 

My pear Sir,— You will see the President’s letter to Gover- 
nor King, transmitted through Messrs. Randolph and Potter. 

If there could be any doubt before, there can certainly be none 
now that the government of the United States pledges itself to 
maintain the existing constitution and laws, till regularly 
changed. ‘This clear and unequivocal manifestation places 
Governor King and the legislature on such commanding ground, 
that they may now, I think, with great propriety, commence the 
agreeable duty of conciliation ; especially as I do not understand 
that any one of the functionaries of the new constitution is 

actually exercising the powers of office, that any force threatens 
the lawful government, or that assemblies of men, with hostile 
purposes, anywhere exist. 

My opinion therefore is very clear that no more arrests 
should be made; that perhaps existing prosecutions had better 
be discontinued, and that the,assembly, at its June session, 
should call a convention to amend the constitution. ‘Thus far 
the law has been asserted, and all must now see that resistance 
is vain and useless, while there are a good many proud spirits 
who might be driven to extremities, by measures calculated to 
degrade and dishonor them, but who would nevertheless be glad 
of a fair chance of honorable retreat. 

Many misguided men are, after all, doubtless of such respect- 
able characters, and possess such respectable connections, that it 
would be painful to see them subjected to unnecessary mortifi- 
cation, since parties on both sides are made up of neighbors, 
family friends, and those who maintain kind social relations 
with one another. 

This recommendation proceeds, of course, upon the ground 
that the officers elected under the new constitution entirely ab- 
stain from exercising any authority by virtue of their supposed 
offices; but if they do so abstain, Iam quite anxious that con- 
ciliation and peace should be sought by the measures above 
recommended. 

I am, dear Sir, yours with regard, 
D. WEBSTER. 
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N. B. I shall arrive in New York on Thursday evening, and 
be in that city Friday forenoon; if any friends choose to see 
me there, I shall be able to state more fully what we think here. 
I shall see the President both to-day and to-morrow. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, Saturday morning, May 21, 1842, half-past 4. 

My pear Son,—I had a note from you last evening, and am 
glad all are well at the department. Jam recruiting in health 
and strength very fast, and find it most delightful to be here. 
Julia and her husband are with me. The weather has been 
cold, and we had a frost last night. The grass is white on the 
lawn this moment; I fear injury to the fruit. 

Marshfield never looked so well. Peterson and I have talked 
over politics. He says the fault is in Congress; that Mr. ‘Tyler 
is not to blame for being President, and that they ought to take 
right hold, man fashion, and do up the public business. 

Tam going out this morning to wet a line. My chief concern 
is about your mother’s health. Julia wrote her last night, and 
I shall write to-morrow. 

Show her this. I wish most earnestly she was here; she 
would soon be well. You mention that she has had recourse 
to the physicians. Ishall be hastening back, if I do not hear of 
her being better soon. 

Pray show these letters to the President; they prove that Maine 
is doing well. Ihave attended to that business thoroughly. 


Yours, 
D. W. 


P.8. I care nothing for such fellows as Garret Davis. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. CURTIS. 
(Two SHEETS OF CONFIDENTIAL MATTER.) 


Marshfield, May 26, 1842. 

Dear Mrs. Curtis,— You are one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who have not seen Marshfield. It would be cruel to speak 
of its beauties, if your fate, in this respect, were irreversible. 
But as you may, and I trust do, cherish the hope of one day 
beholding it, | must prepare you for something like an ecstasy. 
And yet a single sight would hardly produce that effect. Super- 
ficial observers see nothing at Marshfield but rocks, and sands, 
and desolation ; as one uninitiated runs his eye over the pictures 
of an old master, and wonders what folks can see that is pleas- 
ing in such a grim and melancholy looking thing. Marshfield 
is to be studied. Do not come, therefore, without weeks before 
you. Some may tell you that its excellence is like transcenden- 
talism, so refined and invisible as to hang on the very verge of 
nonsense or nonentity. But these are malignant persons, and 
not to be believed. 

And now, from generalities to facts. An old-fashioned two- 
story house, with a piazza [stoop ?] all round it, stands on a 
gentle rising, facing due south, and distant fifty rods from the 
road, which runs in front. Beyond the road is a ridge of hilly 
land, not very high, covered with oak wood, running in the same 
direction as the road, and leaving a little depression, or break, 
exactly opposite the house, through which the southern breezes 
fan us, of an afternoon. I feel them now coming, not over beds 
of violets, but over Plymouth bay, fresh, if not fragrant. A car- 
riage way leads from the road to the house, not bold and impudent, 
right up straight to the front door, like the march of a column 
of soldiers, but winding over the lower parts of the ground, 
sheltering itself among trees and hedges, and getting posses- 
sion at last, more by grace than force, as other achievements are 
best made. Two other houses are in sight, one a farm-house, 
cottage built, at the end of the avenue, so covered up in an 
orchard as to be hardly visible; the other a little further off in 
the same direction, that is to the left on the road, very neat and 
pretty, with a beautiful field of grass by its side. Opposite the 
east window of the east front room, stands a noble spreading 
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elm, the admiration of all beholders. Beyond that is the garden, 
sloping to the east, and running down till the tide washes its 
lower wall. Back of the house are such vulgar things as barns; 
and on the other side, that is to the north and northwest, is a 
fresh water pond of some extent, with green grass growing down 
to its margin, and a good walk all round it one side, the walk 
passing through a thick belt of trees, planted by the same 
hand that now indites this eloquent description. ‘This pond is 
separated on the east by a causeway, from the marshes and the 
salt water; and over this causeway is the common passage to 
the northern parts of the farm. I say nothing of orchards, and 
copses, and clumps, interspersed over the lawn, because such 
things may be seen in vulgar places. But now comes the climax. 
From the doors, from the windows, and still better from twenty 
little elevations, all of which are close by, you see the ocean, a 
mile off, reposing in calm, or terrific in storm, as the case may 
be. ‘There, you have now Marshfield; and let us recapitulate. 
1. The ocean; as to that, when it is mentioned, enough is said. 
2. A dry and pure air; nota bog, nor a ditch, nor an infernal 
gutter, in five miles; not a particle of exhalation but from the 
ocean, and a running New England stream. 3. A walk of a 
mile, always fit for ladies’ feet, when not too wet, through the 
orchard and the belt. 4. Five miles of excellent hard beach 
driving, on the sea-shore, commencing a mile and a half from 
the house. 0. A region of pine forest, three miles back, dark 
and piny in appearance and in smell, as you ever witnessed in 
the remotest interior. 

But I must pause, or I shall diminish too much the list of 
things, which you will see, when you come, and which you had 
not heard of. 

I have been here, dear Mrs. Curtis, eight days, with tolerable 
weather and enjoying good health. But my family is not here; 
my wife has been a good deal ill since I left Washington, 
though I believe she is now quite recovered. I have done fish- 
ing and trout-catching; have taken leave of Seth Peterson; the 
household is pretty much dispersed, except Charles and me, and 
go to Boston in the morning, and I have written you this letter, 
partly that Mr. Curtis might have something to laugh at, and 
partly to show how good an account may be written of rather a 
poor subject. 
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Say to Mr. Curtis, that I believe I shall get through with the 
Maine affair, which has given me no little trouble, and hope to 
leaye Boston early next week for the South. 

27th. P. S.—at Mr. Paige’s. 

I came up this morning, and found all well at Mr. Paige’s, 
and Julia’s, and have a very good letter from my wife. So I 
feel rather well. I have not told you that Mrs. Paige and her 
son Willie, and Julia and her two babies, made me a visit at 
Marshfield. Julia’s children are full of ancestral beauty, and 
she is as handsome as a picture. She is rather thin, which 
makes her eyes look as large as Juno’s, while her complexion 
indicates perfect health. 

So no more at present. 

Yours truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Boston, May 31, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—Having left Washington on the 12th, your 
communications by ‘The Acadia were received here. Such 
parts as require attention will be answered by the next con- 
veyance. By The Acadia, which departs again to-morrow, I 
only write you this private letter. 

I find your judgment of Lord Aberdeen’s letter to you, on the 
Creole case, coincides with the opinion expressed in my last 
private letter. I trust and believe that Lord Aberdeen’s senti- 
ments on that whole branch of our difficulties are just and 
liberal. 

Maine and Massachusetts have appointed commissioners on 
the boundary subject. That business brought me here, and the 
result, even so far, has not been accomplished without consider- 
able difficulty. Iam not sanguine in the hope of a favorable 
termination of the general question. As to this, much will 
depend on the nature of Lord Ashburton’s instructions. Unless 
his authority is ample, and his discretion be left very free, this 
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tedious matter must go again to arbitration. On my return to 
Washington, we shall do without delay whatever is to be done 
with the English special mission. 

I wish I could say a cheering word in relation to the general 
state of our political affairs. But nothing can be worse. I can- 
not trust myself to speak of men and things, even in a private 
letter, as I think of them. Our system of self-government is 
now undergoing an experiment, which amounts to torture. 
Party and personal rancor, recklessness, and animosity, seem to 
be making havoc of all just principles, all practical expediency, 
and all really patriotic feeling. I hope for better times; but the 
present darkness is thick and palpable. 

I pray to be remembered to your family, and am always 
truly yours, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, June 16, 1842. 

Dear S1r,—I have received your letter of the 12th. I regret 
the loss of the cow, as she was a valuable animal, but nobody 
seems to have been in fault. We must take it patiently, as 
accidents will happen to stock. 

I am glad you have arranged for twenty Ayrshire calves. 
That is right. You have done well to buy a pair of working 
oxen; especially if you have made so, good a.bargain as you 
think. “Ashes on the field north of the belt, and fence put 
up.” All right, wait and see how that will look in September. 
“Turnip field ploughed, and to be sowed by the 20th;” that 
is right, the sowing should not be later. I doubt whether it 
might not have been better to put off the ploughing till the time 
to sow, and then sow on the fresh furrow, so that the turnips 
might get the start of the weeds. 

I am glad to hear the poultry yard fence is in progress, and 
hope the wall will be up soon. 

For the present, | am most desirous to hear a good account 
of fish. I have laid away the money, for some hundreds of 
loads. I hope your longboat will have employment. 
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We must do something with the land enclosed down at the 
“New House.” It must come up. If we could calculate on 
kelp, we would keep it to plant next year. If you think we 
cannot, I do not know that we can do better than to put it into 
winter rye, sowing as early at least as August 15. We might, 
plough it now; plough it again the middle of August; sow it 
with rye; being very careful to get good seed, and give it a load 
of ashes, early next spring. 

The corn, I am sure, must be backward; as the last month 
has been so cold. But if the weather should soon turn warm, 
and continue so ten weeks, we may have a crop. 

Look out for the right time to cut the English grass. There 
is always one opportunity. Do not miss it. Let me know the 
whole product of wool, and what you have done with it, and 
how the lambs grow. 

The weather here is wet, and is becoming warm. In my 
garden, the corn reaches higher than my head, potatoes are quite 
large and good, and pease and beans abundant. My garden 
here, cultivated for vegetables, is about as large as that part of 
Marshfield garden north of the main walk. It is a thin soil, on 
a clay foundation, and does very well for most things, with a 
good deal of manure; but is stiff and cloggy in the spring. Its 
best yield is potatoes, though it does pretty well for garden 
plants. 

I notice with pleasure your promise to write again soon. 

Yours, 
Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. I. P. DAVIS. 


June 26, 1842. 
In the Washington market this morning at five o’clock, I saw 
for the first time the bonita. He is a long, slender, round fish, 
a little resembling those good-for-nothing gaunt cod, which we 
sometimes catch in our waters; or more perhaps that species 
of cod, which in the north of Hurope is called ling. He has a 
large head, and a very wide mouth. There is a great deal of 
VOL. II. 12 
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fin along the lower part of his back. I should think he was a 
great fellow for chasing and seizing. This specimen was four 
and a half feet long, and must have weighed sixty-five or seventy 
pounds. 

His flesh is said to be quite good; I have never tasted it; it 
looked firm and white. 

And there was the black drum. He is made something 
after the fashion of a hog, short, thick, deep. His neck is short, 
and his head not large. He is an urchin-looking fellow, with 
thick, stiff scales, each as big as a ninepence. His color is a 
dark, dull brown. ‘This specimen would weigh thirty pounds. 

Then there was his more comely cousin, the red drum, smaller 
and of brighter appearance, and regarded, I believe, as the better 
fish. Both, I believe, are rather coarse in their texture, and not 
the very best in their flavor. Yet they are much used for food, 
and give sport to the lovers of heavy fishing. 'They are taken 
in the lower Potomac. And then there was a sheep’s head. I 
looked at it and thought of the cholera, and passed by, not 
without some emotion. 

I brought along with me white tinned hooks from England, 
lines boiled in gum from Rio Janeiro, and other craft from 
Boston and New York, not to mention some beautiful little 
reels, and some elegant artificial bass and blue fish bait, manu- 
factured at Marshfield. 


But allremain dry. There is good angling of a morning for 


rock fish, weighing from three to five pounds, up at the little 
falls of the Potomac. But I am afraid of the sun. 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, June 30, 1842. 
Dear Sir—TI have received your letter. I hope Mr. Doane 
will get his fish. He shall be paid punctually every fifty load. 
Go to the bank, and see how my account stands; and let me 
know by next mail, if money be wanted. You know you have 
authority to draw whatever may be in bank. 


= er 
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I would rather place the fish near home, than on the new 
house lot; unless you should get a world of them. The Eng- 
lish meadow, the fields north of the belt, some parts of the old 
orchard, &c., are the first objects. 1 want all made rich round 
and near the house. As this is the fourth warm day without 
rain, | am thinking you are probably cutting the clover near the 
house. Keep the wet off from it but do not barn it. 

I am glad to hear so good account of the season, the stock, 
and the progress of work, the brick wall, &c. I hope all things 
will continue favorable. I want to be with you these warm 
days, and should be glad to keep a fish-market for the neighbors. 

I hope to drop a line to the inhabitants of the waters, about 
August. 

Write me soon, and often. 

Yours, D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, Sunday morning, July 3, 1842. 

My pear Son,—I received yours of the Ist last evening, and 
am rejoiced that Caroline is getting along. [Be careful not to 
leave New York too soon. We will get along here as well as 
we can without you. 

The waistcoats were nice, and came safe. But another pair 
is wanted. Pray go to the same place, and buy a pair for 
ladies’ use, and send them in the same manner. I hope this 
letter will not be so long on the road. Short sleeves and low 
necks are desired. If you get this Monday morning, please 
execute orders by return of post. 

I have nothing to say of public affairs, only that we seem not 
out of the woods on the boundary business. 

Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WADDY THOMPSON. 


( CONFIDENTIAL. ) 


July 9, 1842. 

Sir,—This unexpected outbreak of complaint and remon-— 
strance on the part of Mexico, denouncing so angrily the con- 
duct of those, who from the United States connect themselves 
with Texas, and threatening to regard the recognizance of this 
emigration by the government of the United States as a positive 
act of hostility, leads to a suspicion that there may be motives, 
not avowed, if not influences, the operation of which is con- 
cealed. You express your conviction that the English repre- 
sentative in Mexico has acted properly, and has had no hand in 
exciting this Mexican feeling. Nevertheless, it will be your 
duty to keep a watchful eye on the conduct of all the diplomatic 
corps at Mexico, and to bear in mind that if any thing exists, 
which you wish to discover, it will be exactly what they will be 
most anxious to conceal. 

Suppose that no foreign influence has been at work in this 
matter, I have still a suspicion that an unacknowledged motive 
lurks at the bottom of Santa Anna’s movement. You are 
aware, generally, of the state of things between the two coun- 
tries, respecting the proceedings under the late Treaty of In- 
demnity, and respecting other claims, not provided for under 
that treaty, held by citizens of the United States against the 
American government. ‘lhe proceedings of the Mexican com- 
missioners, appointed under the treaty, have caused great 
dissatisfaction here, and were in some respects certainly very 
extraordinary. Of the time allowed for the duration of the 
commission, a very undue portion was consumed in discussing 
questions of very unimportant and even idle formalities. Span- 
ish punctilio was run to its extremest length, and when cases 
came on to be considered, the Mexican commissioners refused 
compensation or indemnity in nearly every case, as a matter of 
course. Consequently, most of them went to the umpire. 
Many he decided, but the time limited for the exercise of his 
authority expired, leaving a considerable number of very impor- 
tant cases undecided. ‘I'hose occurrences have caused much 
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complaint. Congress has called for the report of the American 
commissioners, which is just now published, and the House of 
Representatives has also required from this department a report 
upon the state of other claims. Mr. Valasquez de Leon was 
one of the commissioners. It was reported here three months 
ago, that he had received the appointment of chargé d’affaires; 
but we were not informed of that fact by himself until receipt 
of his letter. 

By the provisions of the treaty, the sums awarded to claim- 
ants under it, are to. be paid in treasury notes, and these notes 
are to be made receivable for duties at the Mexican custom- 
house.. It is understood, however, that since the date of the 
treaty, large masses of paper of a similar description have been 
issued by the government, so it is almost without value. 
Awards under the treaty are esteemed in the United States to 
be worth not more than twenty or twenty-five per cent.; and so 
far as we can learn, it would not be kept even at this price, but 
from an idea current among the holders that the government of 
the United States will insist on substantial payment, in some 
form, or at some time, and will not leave the claimants to be 
mocked by payment in paper of little or no value. Mr. Valas- 
quez de Leon has doubtless. acquainted the government of 
Mexico with the condition of things, and the state of opinions 
prevailing here, on the subject of Mexican claims; and it is 
possible that he has communicated with his government on this 
subject. He may be looking to the expression of great dissatis- 
faction by Congress as well as by the Executive, and it does. not 
exceed the bounds of probability to imagine that in this state 
of things the President of Mexico deems it good policy to be 
the first to complain. 

_Itis very much my opinion, that he is preparing to defend 
himself against a demand for a reasonable satisfaction of 
American claims. We cannot allow Mexico thus to escape 
from her treaty obligations, nor shuffle us into the discussion of 
another subject, to the neglect of a just enforcement of these 
claims. As soon as it is possible to obtain the proper papers 
from the treasury department, I shall make a special communi- 
cation to you on this subject. In the mean time you will be 
attentive to what passes, and fathom, as well as you may, the 
policy of Mexico in these recent demonstrations, and see 
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whether there be not at the bottom a motive connected with 
these claims. 

It is understood that English merchants, or other persons, have 
made advances to the government upon treasury notes, and it 
has been suggested that these treasury notes are to have a pref- 
erence over all others. If this be so, it would be a great out- 
rage upon our treaty. Let me know what you can learn on 
this subject. | 

Mexico must understand that, having consented to very mod- 
erate compensation for the injuries of citizens of the United 
States, we shall insist upon the payment of that conte 
in some straightforward and satisfactory manner. 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


6 o'clock, p. M., Friday, July 15, 1842. 

Dear Srr,—I received your letter some days ago, and a later 
one from Henry, in which he speaks of a great show of hay- 
cocks on Monday, the 11th. 

I trust the hay was well housed. I think of you morning, 
noon, and night. It is high time to hear of the fish. Lest you 
should want a dollar for fish, or to pay the haymakers, I send a 
check for one hundred dollars, on a bank in New York, for 
which Mr. Simmes, at Duxbury, will give you his bills. 

Go ahead! Get in the hay; scrape the sea for fish; as soon 
as I can come along, I will look out for a cod or two. 

We are well. Fletcher has been with his wife to Boston, but 
could not reach Marshfield. Edward has been to Niagara Falls. 
I have been here, and here shall stay, till I set out for Green 
Harbor. 

Go ahead! D. Wesster. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, July 16, 1842. 

Dear S1r,—I wrote you a short letter yesterday, and this 
morning received yours of the 12th, with your full account of 
the one thousand one hundred and fifty-three haycocks. Ex- 
cellent! So much hay, got dry and nice, is of great importance. 
I hope the good weather will hold out, and that you will all 
enjoy your health. Keep the hands in good temper. Pay them 
all promptly, and employ the most deserving and industrious. 

You know I always like to give employment to Mr. Seth 
Peterson, when he needs it, as he has many mouths to feed. 

It is best to cut the clover in the field north of the belt, if 
you have grass enough for the cattle without it. 

I am glad to hear of the fish, and hope Mr. Doane will go 
ahead. 

Please write me when you can, and give me an account of 
each hay-field. Let me know how the corn comes on, on the 
hill. 

We are all well, and the weather has turned cool. 

_ Don’t work too hard. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, July 23, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 20th. You 
appear to be going on well. You are right in getting a new 
net. We must follow the fish. Look round and see our prod- 
uce this year, and remember what the same land produced 
when I went first to Marshfield. It is fish, kelp, and barn 
manure which has done it. Look at Captain Hewitt’s crops. 
How superior to what they were ten years ago! There is 
good land enough, if people would but work it well, and man- 
ure it. 

You do not say where you place the fish, but keep moving. 
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Don’t work too hard, nor expose yourself. You have much on 
your hands, so have I. I keep cool, and hope you will. 
Give us an account of Porter’s hay crop. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Ihear from John Taylor. He goes forward upon the 
jump! | 


MR. WEBSTER TO LORD ASHBURTON. 


Washington, July 25, 1842. 

My pear Lorp,—I find I must ask of you, for our navigation 
at the mouth of the Detroit River, the same privilege which you 
need for yours, at the Saut Islands and in the St. Clair. 

It appears that the main ship channel from Lake rie up the 
Detroit River lies between Bois Blanc, an Island belonging to 
you, and the Canadian shore. This channel. is used, I under- 
stand, without objections, by all American sailing vessels ; but 
there would be just ground of complaint if, in cases of this kind, 
the desired privilege were made matter of right on one side, and 
remained matter of sufferance merely on the other. I see no 
objection in these cases of giving and taking freely. 

Yours truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. JOHN MILLS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, July 28, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—l am At that there is nothing in our ac- 
quaintance, or in our past or present political relations, that 
authorizes me to address to you this letter; but I offer no apol- 
ogy for doing so, because the subject is one in which every 
person may be presumed to feel an interest. 

In the course of the last few weeks I have heard it frequently 
remarked, by those who I doubt not are your friends, that when 
the pending negotiation with England is closed, you must 
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consult your own fame, and immediately retire from the office 
of Secretary of State. 

One gentleman remarked that the pen with which you placed 
your name to the treaty, should, before it was again dipped in 
ink, write the note of resignation. 

Were I to presume to give advice, it would be the reverse of 
that which these friends seem disposed to tender. 

That the treaty you are making will augment even your own 
reputation as a statesman, is highly improbable; but to resign 
your office on the consummation of that act in the present pos- 
ture of public affairs, without strong and urgent necessity, will . 
not, I apprehend, meet either the general approbation or the 
expectation of the public. The whole country, men of all par- 
ties, know full well that you mainly sustain the present adminis- 
tration, and although politicians may wish to weaken that ad- 
ministration, the people generally have no such desire. I express 
no opinion of the executive ; but, admitting him to be all that 
his most bitter enemies have represented, this administration 
must be sustained. And who will the people regard as their 
friend, the men who seek to degrade the President, and to dis- 
grace and weaken this administration, or the man who, in aiding 
the President, sustains the honor and interest of the country ? 
I am not the political friend of the President, but hesitate not 
to say that the opposition in Congress and from the Whig press, 
is producing sympathy for him, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would not be excited. Will that sympathy be lessened 
if the “ Atlantean shoulders ” on which he leans for support, are 
suddenly,and without good and sufficient cause,withdrawn? I 
think not. 

Heretofore, I have not hesitated to declare, either to political 
friends or foes, that, in my opinion, your conduct was honorable 
and patriotic, in retaining ofhiice, when the other members of the 
cabinet retired. ‘The reasons for remaining in the cabinet may 
not, hereafter, be equally urgent, but they are, and will continue 
to be powerful, and such as you will find it difficult, I think, to 
overlook or disregard. 

In conclusion, I will repeat that I make no apology for writing, 
as I know that I am influenced in this matter by motives free 
from every taint of interest, personal or political. Indeed, if I 
were not conscious of acting from considerations far above those 
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of a mere partisan character, I should have been spared the labor 
of writing, and you, Sir, the trouble of reading this letter. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, &c. 
Joun Miuus. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, August 2, 1842. 

Dear Str—I have been looking for a letter for four days. 
It came this morning. All well. I will write to Boston to get 
an insurance on the barn and contents, unless you can do it at 
Duxbury. Let me know. Go ahead with the fish. Never mind 
the ladies.! 

Iam glad you have had such good weather, good men, and 
good health. If any two good men want a little more employ- 
ment, you know this is the very season for cutting the bushes 
in the lower pastures. | 

How many tons of good English hay do you think the farm 
yields, this year? I cannot tell by the number of cocks—nor 
can I guess of the grain, by the sheaves. How does the corn 
get along, and the turnips? Have you sold any lambs? 

Go ahead with the fish. Enclosed is a check for one hundred 
dollars. Keep the men paid, but agree with them for produce, 
where you can. Money is scarce. 

Yours, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. CURTIS. 


(XS> For Mrs. CurRTIS; AND POSITIVELY CONFIDENTIAL AND OF GREAT IMPOR- 
TANCE.) 
Washington, August 10, 1842. 
Dear Mrs. Currtis,—I have to communicate to you a matter 
of considerable importance, and of a public nature, though pri- 
vate interests and wishes are connected with it. It is not that 


1'The ladies complained of the disagreeable odor arising from the fish spread 
over the land. 
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“a couple of treaties” were signed, as report says, yesterday, in 
my department—you know I always like “ a couple” of things, 
—nor that the President sent, on the same day, a greater or less 
number of vetoes to Congress ; the President likes a good many 
vetoes. 

The matter [have to communicate, though of a public nature, 
is yet a profound secret. My wife does not know a word about 
it, or rather I have not told her a word; but I dare say she 
knows all about it. Strong sympathies, a sort of matrimonial 
magnetism,enables her to find out what I know without the use 
of speech. By the way, she is very well, and bright. If you, 
who always thought her a great beauty, were to-see her now, 
you would agree that she had still further improved. She will 
be going north in ten days, and if you shall be in the New York 
regions, she will be most glad to see you. But I stray from my 
subject. 

What I have to say does not respect any pending negotiation, 
but is the result of a long, dilatory, tedious negotiation, spun out 
like a Spanish war; but which, unlike a Spanish war, at last 
came to an end. But I must hasten to announce the news; 
and it is time I should, for I hate all useless preliminary flourish- 
ing of words. In medias res; to hasten into the middle of the 
matter is the true rule in poetry, oratory, history, and other things. 

Well, then, here it comes. I may as well begin to state it 
now, or else I shall be driven to a second sheet, and paper is 
scarce. Jam already near the bottom of the second page. I 
will tell the whole at once. Two days before the late anniver- 
sary of American Independence, (being the sixty-sixth, I believe,) 
that is to say, on the 2d day of July last, there was regularly 
passed, perfected, and expedited, a document, through all the 
forms of office, by which document C. , of Vermont, 


trees from little acorns grow.” The little Middy will, ere long, 
grow up into a stout captain, and forty years hence the stout 
captain may become a great admiral! Ishall not hear the guns 
of his seventy-four gun ship; but he will remember that I pat- 
ted his head, even before he becamea Middy. ‘There is a great 
dealin timing things. If I had not got this warrant when I did, 
I should not have got it at all. I promised to keep it snug till C. 
rises. Here it is in my drawer locked up, but probably I shall 
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soon send it to Mr. Curtis. There! my secret is out ; so an end 
to nonsense. 

I have been a good deal afflicted latterly, with a turn of lum- 
bago, perhaps owing to very great and sudden changes of the 
weather ; in other respects my health has been quite good. Public 
affairs are in a dreadful state, and I know not when they will 
mend. Of one thing [am glad, and that is, that Iam out of 
Congress. I liked Congress very much, formerly ; very much; 
but men and things, habits, tempers, principles, all have changed. 
My present situation would be pleasant enough, if all things were 
right. But I do not mean to turn grumbler. 

The moment Congress rises, I go north, and presume [ shall 
find you at New York with Mr. Curtis. Your father was kind 
enough to call upon us, and we were quite glad to see him. 

Yours, with tenderest regard, 
Dantet WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, August 18, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—I am now preparing to go north, and hope to get 
away in a week, though I keep the matter rather still, as Con- 
gress has not yet adjourned. 

I wish every thing to be in readiness at Marshfield by the Ist 
day of September. 

1. See to the house, and do all the little necessary things, 
Mend the broken plastering in the piazza, put on a little paint, 
if there is a particularly bad spot, &c. 

2. The summer-house looks dull, and wants paint; the bath- 
house must be whitewashed, and that lost door looked up, &c., - 
and the boat-house down below needs whitewashing. 

3. ‘The three boats must be put in first-rate order, painted 
where necessary. 

If the lost rudder of the little boat is not found, get a regular 
one made, not such a looking shark as you made out of a piece 
of pine. Let Peterson examine all the sails and rigging, and 
have every thing trim and nice. 

4. As the yellow legs have come by this time, tell Daniel 
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Wright to be particularly careful to keep all gunners away from 
the pond. 

5. See to the gate at the end of the avenue, it got damaged; 
let it be repaired, and perhaps repainted, and let the gardener 
have the avenue and all the grounds nice. 

6. I send you a check for one hundred dollars, and you must 
not mention the name of money to me again till next ploughing 
time, always excepting enough to pay for fish. 

You may sell lambs and steers, but must not look as if you 
wished to say money. 

7. Do not say much about my coming Absa i keep at 
work, as if in secret session. 

8. Write me on receiving this, and then wait till you see me. 

Yours, D. WesstTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


August 20, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—I am against filing the floor of the great barn 
with salt hay. It spoils the looks of things, besides being in 
the way. You will do better to make a third cap large, and 
place it in a convenient spot, perhaps near the piggery, as I am 
not at all certain but what you and I shall make a barn the 
last two weeks in September, and the first two in October. 
What do you think? Shall we have a better time? Can you 
get suitable lumber? If it strikes your fancy agreeably, you 
may set about the wall, whenever you please. Perhaps Captain 
Peleg would lend a hand. 

I shall write Henry, stating what time to look out for me. 


Yours, D. W. 


Rete Tl. 1) 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JEREMIAH MASON. 


Washington, August 21, 1842. 
My pear Sir,—I cannot forego the pleasure of saying to an 
old and constant friend, who, I know, takes a personal as well 
as a public interest in the matter, that the treaty was ratified 
last evening by a vote of thirty-nine to nine. I did not look for 
a majority quite so large. Jam truly thankful that the thing is 
done. Yours, ever faithfully, 
Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 
August 23, 1842. 

Dear Mrs. Paier,—I enclose a note of introduction for your 
husband to Lord Ashburton ; please have it sealed, and presented 
on his arrival. He will be glad to see Mr. Paige and yourself, 
Iam quite sure. 

You will hear that the treaty is done! and I am almost done 
too. 

The only question of magnitude about which I did not nego- 
tiate with Lord Ashburton, is the question respecting the fish- 
erles. ‘That question I propose to take up with Mr. Seth Peter- 
son, on Tuesday the 6th day of September next, at six o’clock, 
a.M. In the mean time I may find a leisure hour to drop a line 
on the same subject at Nahant. 

Ihave to thank you for five beautiful handkerchiefs. Nothing 
was ever nicer. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PRESIDENT TYLER. 


August 24, 1842. 
My pear Sir,—I greatly thank you for your kind and 
obliging letter of this morning. 
J showed it to my wife, now on the eve of her departure for 
the North, and she immediately sequestered it, saying that she, 
should keep it and treasure it up. 
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I shall never speak of this negotiation, my dear Sir, which I 
believe is destined to make some figure in the history of the 
country, without doing you justice. Your steady support and 
confidence, your anxious and intelligent attention to what was 
in progress, and your exceedingly obliging and pleasant inter- 
course, both with the British minister and the commissioners of 
the States, have given every possible facility to my agency in 
this important transaction. Nor ought I to forget the cordial 
codperation of my colleagues in the cabinet, to every one of 
whom I am indebted for valuable assistance. 

Believe me, dear Sir, with great sincerity and esteem, yours, 

Dan’it WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HURD AND OTHERS. 


Washington, August 25, 1842. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the fourth of this month. 

When twenty years old, I found myself, at the suggestion of 
a valued friend, now of long standing, in your pleasant village, 
engaged in an attempt at instructing youth. I was there, I 
think, about nine months, and however successful or unsuc- 
cessful I may have been in teaching others, it was not lost time 
in regard to my own progress. I found in Fryeburg, even at 
that early day, most of the elements of a happy New England 
village, which Dr. Belknap has described; a learned, amiable, 
and excellent minister of the gospel, a pattern of devout feeling 
and affectionate intercourse with his people, seeking always to 
strengthen the persuasions of the pulpit by the influence of his 
own example, and who thus “allured to brighter worlds, and led 
the way.” 

Educated and respectable gentlemen of the other profes- 
sions, one of them near enough to my own age for daily 
companionship, never to be forgotten, and engaged in that 
pursuit of life to which I have since been devoted; a small but 
well-selected circulating library, with which I cultivated a use- 
ful acquaintance, and a general circle of friendly and agreeable 
neighbors. 
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To the recollection of such things, and such scenes, it is 
impossible to revert without feelings both of gratitude and 
pleasure. Long may your Institution flourish in usefulness, 
and long may health and peace, prosperity and happiness, be 
the lot of the village. 

To all who may remember me, I pray you to give my cor- 
dial salutations; and if there be among you any of those who 
sought to learn Latin or Greek, or to read, write, or cipher under 
my veteran tuition, please say to them that I trust their children 
have had better instruction than their fathers. 

Tam, gentlemen, with regard, yours, 
. Dan’, WEBSTER. 


To Cartton Hurp, Amos Ricuarpson, ASA Cuar_es. Fryeburg, Maine. 


MR. MASON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, August 28, 1842. 

My pEar S1r,— You are entirely right in the belief that I feel 
deeply interested in the matter of your treaty, as well for public 
as personal reasons. In my opinion it is of more importance to 
the welfare of the country, than any thing that has taken pie 
since the Treaty of Ghent. 

Such I believe to be the public opinion. Your merits in this 
negotiation are universally admitted to as great an extent as 
can be desired. 

What affects you so essentially cannot fail to excite a strong 
personal interest with me. For be assured, my dear Sir, that 
there has never been a moment during our long-continued 
friendship when I felt more deeply interested in your welfare 
than I do at the present time. | 

While I most cordially congratulate you on your present suc- 
cess, and the increase of your reputation as a statesman there- 
from, I cannot forbear suggesting my fears and anxiety for the 
future. 

When the late cabinet so hastily resigned their places, 
under the supposed influence of Mr. Clay, I certainly thought 
you acted rightly in not going out at his dictation. The 
eminent services you have since performed will satisfy all 
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whose opinions are of any value that you judged rightly in 
remaining in office to enable you to do what you have done. 
This important affair is now brought to a happy conclusion, 
and your best friends here think that there is an insuperable 
difficulty in your continuing any longer in President Tyler’s 
Cabinet. Having no knowledge of your standing, or personal 
relations with him,or of your views, I do not feel authorized to 
volunteer any opinion or advice. 

It is generally understood that Mr. Choate will resign at the 
end of this session. In that event your old seat in the Senate 
will be open to you; on some accounts that would seem not 
altogether desirable. I have heard it suggested that you might 
have Mr. Everett’s place in England and let him go over to 
France. 

I repeat that for the reasons already intimated, I give no 
opinion or advice as to what is best and most expedient. I 
hope and trust you will judge and determine rightly. 

Lord Ashburton has been received here in a manner, I pre- 
sume, quite satisfactory to himself. He lauded you publicly, 
and also in private conversation, in terms as strong as your best 
friends could desire. 

Tam, my dear Sir, as ever, faithfully yours, 


J. Mason. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Boston, September 23, 1842. 

Dear Fietrcuer,—Mr. Morgan went to Marshfield to see me 
the day before yesterday, and I returned with him to this city 
yesterday. ‘Travelling against a strong wind has brought on 
my cold badly, and to-day I am not well. 

Caroline and the children are in perfect health, but we are all 
much grieved to hear of your ague. We hope this morning’s 
mail will bring better tidings. 

I think I shall meet the people here, on Friday, the 30th. 
Things are in so wretched a state, I shall hardly know what 
to say. 

I have considered what you write of the President’s ‘conversa- 


tion, and of the case of Mr. Forward. Ihave heard also from 
ite 
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Mr. Cushing, through Mr. Curtis. You know I came home 
with a resolution to remain quiet till the treaty should come 
back, and try to restore my health, and then return to Wash- 
ington, and there decide what should remain to be decided. 

It is, therefore, a little unexpectedly, that I am called on at 
once, not only to dispose of my own case, but to interfere also 
with that of Mr. Forward. This last I cannot do. It is not 
proper for me to give him any advice. 

As to my own case, I shall write to the President soon, un- 
less I should find it necessary to go to Washington earlier than 
I have expected. I heard last night that the new Mexican 
minister was in this city, but hardly suppose it can be true. 

I send you Mr. Everett’s last despatches. ‘They appear not 
very important. I shall return to Marshfield to-morrow if I 
should be well enough. 

Mr. Morgan was fitted off this morning for Lowell. 

Yours affectionately, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


_ Marshfield, October 2, 1842. 

My pear Son,—l returned yesterday from Boston. The 
meeting went off quite as well as I expected. 

I had an opportunity to do the President justice, which I 
endeavored to improve. The feeling of the people, after all, is 
undoubtedly kind towards the President, many of them thinking 
he has been most unjustly treated, and all Whigs remembering 
that he came into power by their own choice, and their own 
votes. 

If it had not been for the vetoes of the last session, and an 
apparent disposition to make changes in ofhice, which probably 
the President thinks necessary, he would have been exceedingly 
popular at this moment all over New England. All agree, that 
in every thing not connected with their disputes with Congress, 
his administration has thus far been able and fortunate. 

Mr. Cushing has been well received, and I doubt not of his 
election, if he should be a candidate. This week I go to New 
Hampshire, to return about the 15th. By the 17th or 18th, I 
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look out for Derrick and the treaty, 4nd shall then immediately 
proceed to Washington and give you a holiday. 
My cold is wearing off. It happened to be a good day for 
me Friday. Julia is yet with us, but goes to town this week. 
Your mother sends much love. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Marshfield, October 5, 1842. Tuesday morning. 

My pear Sir,—lI arrived here yesterday, at three o’clock, 
notwithstanding the storm; found Mrs. Webster and Edward 
well, and Marshfield looking as well as usual, what little there 
is left of it. My great elm has furnished wood for the winter, 
and the garden fences are gone over to Duxbury. We have 
had a non-such of a blow, for thirty-six hours. ‘Two vessels are 
ashore close by us. One, a lumberman, came on the beach 
Sunday night, lost two men; Edward and the neighbors saved 
the rest. ‘I'he other got ashore last night,a large schooner. I 
see her across the meadows this morning, but she seems high 
and dry, and I hope no lives are lost. Edward has gone to see. 
I believe there is not an apple or pear on any tree, this side 
Boston, but then there are plenty on the ground, which are so 
much handier. The storm is breaking, we shall have fine 
weather, and shall be all ready for you Saturday, according to 
contract. 

You will see that the Whig committee of Massachusetts are 
on the right tack. Seth Peterson goes for the President, not- 
withstanding the vetoes. He says, there is sometimes an odd 
fish that won’t take clams; you must try him with another bait. 

Remember Saturday, three o’clock. Mrs. Curtis may expect 
a salute. Mrs. Webster is delighted you are coming, and is 
already meditating murderous deeds in the poultry yard. Don’t 
let any of the party fail. 

Yours, truly, 
D. WEBSTER. 
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* 
MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


New York, Monday morning, November 8, 1842. 

My pear Son,—lI received several letters from you this morn- 
ing, which appear to have been waiting for me here, as some of 
them are of old date. I hope you have recovered from your 
bilious attack. We also had hot weather, a week ago, in Bos- 
ton, but of course it caused no miasma. 

To-day we have a violent rain, and I cannot go out. This 
may prevent me from going south to-morrow, as I wish to see 
to a few things here. Jam glad there is no great necessity for 
my presence. Our furniture and other articles will be coming 
along fast. 

I look forward to the future, my dear son, with great anxiety. 
The recent elections show that the Whig party is broken up, 
and perhaps can never be reunited. I intend, however, to do 
my duty to the country and to the President, so long as I can 
be useful, without departing from my own principles, or acting 
against my own judgment. 

Every thing must be done to make the ensuing session go off 
well. Jam anxious to be at my post, as soon as I can. 

Yours always, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, November 18, 1842. 

Dear Mrs. Pater,—I write a line to keep myself in remem- 
brance, and to assure you all of my health and well-being at 
this present moment. Mr. Curtis is here, or I should be abso- 
lutely alone. He goes to-morrow. <A few days will decide 
whether I shall stay here till spring, or, differing from migratory 
birds, take an autumnal flight to the north. 

The reasons for staying, and those for going, are so nearly 
balanced, and the difference in time is so short, I care not which 
way shall ultimately be thought best. 
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You may show this to Fletcher and Caroline, and to Mr. Ap- 
pleton and Julia, as well as your husband, and no further. 
Yours affectionately, 
DanieL WeEsster. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


November 24, 1842. 
Dear S1r,—Remember the icehouse. Ice made at this season, 
you know, is better than ice made later ; and if your weather cor- 
responds with ours, now is your time. 
Yours, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, November 28, 1842. 

My pear Sir,—lI believe I have nothing which needs to be 
made the subject of a public despatch, by this conveyance: 
Some topics, however, in your recent private letters, require 
attention. 

1. The first of these subjects is the Oregon Territory. The 
President quite agrees with Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert 
Peel, that both governments should avail themselves of the pres- 
ent opportunity to settle, if they can settle, all disputes respect- 
ing this territory. Mr. Fox has made us a communication 
relative to the subject; but before this was received, the Presi- 
dent had prepared a notice of it, to be inserted in his message 
to Congress next week. ‘T'he question is how, or upon what 
basis, is a negotiation to be opened? ‘The title is disputed 
between the parties; shall this question of title be referred to a 
third power? Or, if a compromise be attempted, in what form 
or on what principle? A division of this territory might natu- 
rally be suggested, and at first blush the Columbia River might 
seem to present itself as a convenient line of division. But 
there are great peculiarities about this river. It affords very 
small accommodations to commerce, in comparison with its size, 
or volume of water. For nine months in the year the naviga- 
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tion of its mouth is regarded as impracticable, and for the rest 
quite uncertain and inconvenient. If we should consent to be 
limited by the river on the north, we shall not have one tolerable 
harbor on the whole coast. The straits of St. Juan de Fuca, 
and the inland waters with which they communicate, undoubt- 
edly contain all the good harbors between the Russian settle- 
ments and California. You remember that when the subject 
was last up, there was a proposition that the United States 
should hold an isolated territory, embracing some of these 
inland waters, and to have a passage through those straits. 
But disconnected territories are inconvenient. England wants 
a good harbor in the Sound, connected with the ocean through 
these straits; she may want also the privilege of transporting 
furs and other commodities down the river; and I suppose it is 
an object with her to retain the settlement at Vancouver and 
the other small settlements further north, under her jurisdiction 
and protection. Does she want any more? 

I doubt whether she can contemplate any considerable colo- 
nization in the regions. I doubt exceedingly, whether it be an 
inviting country for agricultural settlers. At present there are 
not above seven hundred white persons on the whole territory, 
both sides the river, from California to latitude 54, north, 
and about twenty thousand Indians. It has been suggested 
that the line of boundary might begin on the sea, or the en- 
trance of the straits of St. Juan de Fuca, follow up these 
Straits, give us a harbor at the southwest corner of these island 
waters, and then continue south, striking the river below Van- 
couver, and then following the river to its intersection with the 
49th degree of latitude North. 

I describe this without reference to the maps, and without 
having them before me; but you will understand the general 
idea. 

2. Commercial intercourse. ‘This divides itself into two 
heads, navigation and commerce. 

1. Navigation. It is not to be disguised that great dissatisfac- 
tion exists in this country with the present state of our inter- 
course with the British colonies. Both Houses of Congress 
moved on the subject at the last session, and very full and 
striking reports were made in one of them. 

While our treaty with England gives us a fair and equal 
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chance in the direct trade between the United States and the 
English possessions in Hurope, our navigation is exposed to 
great inconveniences in all that regards intercourse with the 
British West Indies. 

This is a proper subject for negotiation, and the President 
would be happy that the two governments should agree to take 
it into consideration. 

2. Commerce. By this I mean the question of duties, about 
which, as you know, General Green had conversation with Lord 
Ripon and Mr. McGregor. This matter is difficult and delicate. 
We regard the primary object of duties to be revenue; and the 
power of laying duties is one of the express grants to Congress. 
How far can the treaty-making power be properly extended, in 
these cases? We have had but two instances, I think, and 
both under very particular circumstances, and very much 
limited, and yet both a good deal complained of. If you have 
the means at hand, turn to the debates of 1796, on the treaty- 
making power, its just nature and extent. See especially Mr. 
Madison’s speech, Mr. Smith’s of New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Giles’s. Mr. Madison’s general notion was that the treaty mak- 
ing power ought not to be so far extended as to interfere with 
subjects, a power over which was especially granted to Congress 
by the constitution. And perhaps this doctrine cannot well be 
disputed. Any attempt therefore to regulate duties by treaties, 
‘must be very well considered before it is entered upon. 

As to intercourse with the colonies, if something be not soon 
done by treaty, there is great probability that Congress will be 
induced to make it the subject of legislative enactments. 

I believe the President would be gratified if you should inci- 
dentally converse with Lord Aberdeen on these subjects, and 
learn, so far as you can, his inclinations. On the commercial 
part of the case, you may perhaps find occasion to say some- 
thing to Lord Ripon or Mr. Gladstone. It will be very well to 
hold up to Lord Aberdeen the great importance of settling the 
Oregon business, the probability that Congress may provide for 
sending a force into this region, &c. 

And you may very safely assure the gentlemen connected 
with the Board of Trade, that we shall be after them by acts of 
Congress, unless they will come to some reasonable relaxation 
of their present system of colonial intercourse. 
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As Lord Ashburton will probably be in town by January, 
you will have opportunity of falling into conversation with him 
on this subject, which I hope you will improve. 

My family is yet at the North, but I look for Mrs. Webster 
to join me this week. I had a glorious month of leisure on the 
sea-coast, where Seth Peterson and I settled many a knotty 
point. I went also to my native hills for ten days, and frolicked 
with other young fellows of that region. My health is quite 
good, and I mean to take political events with a good deal of 
philosophy. 

I pray you make my most kind remembrances to Mrs. Everett 
and your daughters, and believe me, my dear Sir, ever most 
truly, yours, 

Danie WEBSTER. 


P. S. I was excessively proud of what you repeat Mr. 
Rogers to have said of my letter on impressment, as well as by 
your own friendly sayings on that point. I must confess I 
never took more pains to make a clear case, and to put it ina 
short compass. Pray give Mr. Rogers and his sister assurances 
of my most sincere and cordial regard. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Washington, November 28, 1842. 

Dear Harrierre,—I was quite happy to hear from you 
yesterday. You seem by all accounts to have had an agreeable 
Thanksgiving. Such family occasions, in the absence of recent 
causes of grief, are usually pleasant and joyous. 

I think the love of family grows upon us, as we get along in 
life. ’Tis certain that I find myself more frequently than for- 
merly thinking over my remote kindred, and dwelling on the 
connections created by the ties of blood. We are thinking of 
getting up a little Thanksgiving in this District. Many people 
desire it, and I have recommended to the President to issue a 
short proclamation or recommendation. It will seem to bring 
us more into the circle of Christian communities. 

Mr. Curtis came on with me and stayed a week. Since his 
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departure I have been quite alone, and not having once dined 
out since I came here, I, of course, sit down daily to a table 
with one plate. This is not cheerful, certainly, but then it en- 
courages the virtue of temperance. No two-legged thing can 
eat much, if he eat alone. My health is good, never better, and 
some things necessary to be done before Congress meets, keep 
me busy. But my thoughts run ahead, and I cannot help 
thinking of where the next vernal equinox may find me. But 
all that I leave to a wiser disposition than I can make myself. 
Give my love to your husband and children, to 8. and Julia, 
and their babies, and to Mr. and Mrs. Joy, and theirs. I hope 
this will not find the C. C. with you, as we really need him 
here. Some evils are necessary. 
Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, December 1, 1842. 
Dear FietcHer,—Abridge your stay in New York as much 
as you can. 
Ve really want you here. Your rooms are all ready, up 
stairs, down stairs, and in the lady’s chamber. 
Come right away, and be sure to bring General Hernandez 
with you. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


LORD ASHBURTON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, December 3, 1842. 
My pear Mr. Wesster,—I must at last run away, or rather 
sail away, without seeing you. ‘This is provoking, but I cannot 
help it. I had indeed little to say, but it is, notwithstanding, a 
mortification to me to leave these shores without first shaking 
your hand. ‘The pain would be greater if I did not confidently 
hope to see you in the old world; but for me to benefit by 
your visit you must make haste, for my taper is burning away 
VOL. II. 4s 
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fast, and I have done my last public work, very agreeably, indeed, 
to my own satisfaction, as I have every reason to hope it will 
prove to the satisfaction of my royal Mistress. My reception 


everywhere has been highly gratifying, and when called ‘upon | 


to say something in the great cradle of liberty, Faneuil Hall, I 
never longed so much for a few crumbs of your or Brougham’s 
power to talk to the masses. I did not see Derrick, but I 
hope to find him in England. Adieu, my dear Mr. Webster ; 
let me hear from you if you have leisure, but above all let me 
see you if you can. 
Remember me most kindly to Mrs. Webster and all your 
family. 
Yours, sincerely, ASHBURTON. — 


P.S. Healey is to come and take my picture at the Grange 
in October, and pray do not forget I am to have yours. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, December 8, 1842. 
Dear Si1r,—I am glad to hear from you, and to learn that 
you are all well, and will answer your questions. 
Keep the ox and cow, intended for our beef, upon meal and 


hay, till after New Year’s day. ‘Then slaughter them, the first — 


day of proper weather; and put up the meat in the very best 
manner. Perhaps it need not all go into our cellar; but put 
up enough, and more than enough. I shall run away from 
Marshfield next summer, if the provisions are not better than 


er 


they were last. Put me up three hundred pounds of clear pork, — | 


first quality, in the same nice way. 


Sometime about the middle of February, or Ist of March, put 


up a small hog, say one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
pounds to be pork for boiling. ‘The ribs of this not to be taken 
out of the middling, as in clear pork, but to be cut through. 
Salt the shoulders and hams, and give them a good deal of 


brown sugar, and have them smoked. Mrs. Thomas can tell q 


: 
1 
: 


about this. | 
We shall not be able to buy any thing, next year, and there- 
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fore must have meat to live on. Provisions are cheaper in the 
West, than in old Marshfield. A member of Congress tells me 
that in Illinois, pork is selling at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a hundred, beef at two dollars, and millions of bushels of 
corn at eight cents. A good cow may be bought for four dol- 
lars. They say there is plenty of provisions, but the people are 
_ likely to starve for want of money to pay for cooking. 

The last news from that quarter is, that the pigs have re- 
solved to make a strike for higher prices; they say that a dollar 
and a quarter a hundred will not pay for cracking the acorns. 
Look out for the first good ice. 

I trust the late storm left a good winrow of kelp on the beach. 
Make the oxen, steers, and horses pay for their keeping, by 
hauling it up. 

I send you a number of copies of “ Captain Tyler 

Write once a week. 


ae? message. 


Yours, D. WEBSTER: 


MR. WESTON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


December 18, 1842. 

Dear Sir,— Your letters have been duly read, and I shall see 
that the beef and pork are put up according to orders. You 
say that the weather has been cold and stormy with you; this I 
believe has been the case on all sides of us, but some how or 
other we seem to live between the snow storms. We have not 
had more than one inch of snow since you left Marshfield, and 
we do not as yet have any easterly winds to bring us kelp. 
I have sold the wild oxen for one dollar and ten cents. They 
were drove to Brighton by the man that bought them, and sold 
again for the same sum. 

I have sold Porter Wright’s black oxen to Mr. George Adams, 
for four dollars per hundred; they will be slaughtered this week, 
and we shall know the weight of them. I hope they will 
weigh twenty-six hundred. Peleg Keene has finished the bushes 
in the lower pasture, and it looks as though our cattle might 
get some grass there next season; we keep collecting what 
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trash there comes on our shore for manure; this makes some 
work for our young oxen. 

I do not hear from John Taylor yet; I am afraid we shall not 
get our cattle this winter. I see by the papers that they have an 
abundance of snow in that quarter. I sent another fat sheep to 
Mr. Appleton, yesterday, and we have six more that are very 
good; I wish you had a pair of them, for I do not believe that 
you get any so good at Washington. 

I hope we shall have an old-fashioned storm. One that will 
wash the bottom of the sea clean, for you know if the kelp 
holds on another year it will make bad bottom for fishing. 

Our cattle are all well, they like our English hay and turnips 
much, and if they do not come out in good condition next 
spring, somebody will be to blame. 

Yours truly, 
S. WEsTON. 


CHANCELLOR KENT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, December 21, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—IlI thank you for your friendly note of the 17th 
instant with the correspondence between you and Lord Ash- 
burton. ‘That correspondence I had previously perused, and I 
was much pleased with the ability, candor, and precision with 
which the negotiation was conducted. Several of the principles 
declared in these State papers were so important, and so well 
and ‘so clearly expressed, that I had already made a note of 
them, in the M8. pages of the first volume of my commentaries, 
to be incorporated in the next edition. 

The McLeod case is happily terminated. I never had or — 
could entertain any doubt of the enormous error of the judicial | 
Opinions in that case. ‘The opinion of Cowen I thought was 
written in very bad taste, with disgusting pedantry and waste 
of learning. My only difficulty was as to the want of a clear 
and certain provision in the Judiciary Act of 1789 to remove 
the proceeding into the federal courts, and that difficulty is now . 
happily removed by the act of Congress of August 27, 1842. 
That act and the 10th article of the treaty, providing for the 
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surrender of fugitives, are momentous and most conspicuous 
improvements in our national and diplomatic codes. 

I thank you for the kind feelings you have done me the honor 
and the goodness to express in respect to my health and condi- 
tion. I am indeed in my eightieth year, but thank God I am 
wonderfully well and active, and my ardor for reading, and my 
susceptibilities are, | think, as alive as ever to the charms of 
nature, of literature, and society. I keep aloof from all fashion- 
able parties except when my daughter (Mrs. H.) has some small 
ones at my house, at which Ma and I are obliged to be present, 
and I chat and flatter as much as ever with pretty ladies. My 
reading is regular and constant; all the reports of law decisions, 
as fast as I can procure them, all the periodicals, foreign and 
domestic, and old literature and new books, are steadily turned 
over. I have been reading a day or two past, at intervals, Dr. 
Arnold’s History of Rome. He is a great admirer of Niebuhr, 
and his criticisms are doubtless true and just, but dull. I relieve 
myself by going from some of his allusions to one of the Muses, 
or books of Herodotus or Livy, and they amuse my old age like 
enchanting historical novels. I don’t like altogether bald, naked, 
sterile facts. I like a little of the poetry of history as well as of 
life itself in all its modifications. Ideal sufficiently with dry 
and stern facts when I study law cases. I returned to one of 
Gibbon’s chapters on the eruption of the northern nations into 
the Roman provinces, and with what delight and what admira- 
tion! He has truth forcibly stated but adorned with taste, 
style, wisdom, and surpassing energy and eloquence of lan- 
guage. 

I partly ride and partly walk down town daily to my office, 
and have occasional opinions to give, but more out of the State 
than in it, and then hasten up to my attractive home and office 
on Union Square, facing the lofty jet d’eau, which is constantly 
playing before my eyes. The associations with this water are 
to me delightful. Iwas born on my father’s farm in Putnam 
County in the eastern part of the Highlands, and his farm was 
bounded east by the Croton River, where I used to fish and 
swim in my youthful days. God bless the stream! How 
would it have astonished my parents if they had been foretold, 
in 1770, that their eldest son would live in the midst of the city 
of New York with that very Croton pouring its pure and living 

: 14* 
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waters through the streets and throwing its majestic columns of 
water fifty-six feet into the air. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 

: James Kent. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


December 24, 1842. 
Dear Caroiine,—I pray leave to request that you will put 
this box or parcel into your stocking this evening unopened. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


LORD ASHBURTON TO MR. WEBSTER. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


The Grange, January 2, 1843. 

My pear Mr. Wesster,—The beginning of a new year 
reminds me that there has been rather a long interval since we 
were in active correspondence during the last, and [am tempted 
to send a few lines of inquiry across the water, to ask how you 
all are, and more particularly good Mrs. Webster, to whose kind- 
ness I felt myself so much indebted during my residence as 
Washington. I have myself been busied in the country looking 
after my sheep and plantations nearly ever since my return, with 
the exception of a visit or two to my daughter; but early next 
month we are again all to meet in the great Babylon, where the 
conflict of parties in our Congress is to begin. I should prob- 
ably not appear if it were not to look after my dear character 
when the critics open their attack upon what they call the 
“ Ashburton Capitulation.” Lam not afraid of them, and though 
I have not your power of destroying an adversary, I have one 
advantage over you, that I have a right to be heard. In speak- 
ing of critics, however, I should, in fairness, state that they are 
nearly, if not exclusively, reduced to one, an ex-Secretary of 
State, who is laboring hard in his vocation of a fault-finding 
leader of opposition, sharpened a little by the apprehension that 
his powers of diplomacy are questioned by the result. Mr. Everett, 
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who has been passing a few days here with his family, will have 
told you that the public opinion of this country is decidedly 
satishied. I have assurances to this effect from people of all 
parties. Few, if any, of the Whigs will support the author of 
the angry articles of ‘The Morning Chronicle, and I suspect that 
when it comes to the point his “capitulation” will be more 
manifest than mine. 'The truth is, that the desire of all here is 
peace, and more especially with your country. Nobody of 
common sense cares much about the precise position of Lake 
Pohenagemook. 'The important thing is that we have shaken 
hands cordially, and I should be very sorry to be supposed to 
have ever been anxious to make a sharp bargain. ‘The real 
merit of the settlement is that it will not stand this description. 
On the other side, what we may, I believe, really boast of, my 
dear Sir, is that we have done a work of peace which, to the 
extent of our power, we must endeavor to prevent folly or malevo- 
lence from spoiling. 'This was the whole of my aim in crossing 
the Atlantic, though I see my friend Mr. Ingersoll persists that I 
want to be an earl or a marquis, with a true republican appre- 
ciation of such vanities. 

I am looking to what is passing in your world, mainly to 
form some opinion of what is likely to become of your position, 
the delicacy and dithculty of which I think I understand. I 
need hardly tell you how much your friends would rejoice to see 
you here, if this should in any way be the result of the shuffling 
and cutting of the cards. On this subject it would be idle in 
me to speculate. What are called the unsettled questions—the 
Oregon or the Colonial trade, would, 1 apprehend, be attended 
with no insuperable difficulties, if undertaken with good faith, 
but it may be doubtful whether it might be possible to satisfy 
such men as B and L on the one hand, or your friend 
C on the other. It is more -than a waste of time to be 
negotiating where the spirit of the times is adverse, for failure 
necessarily leaves behind much of irritation. You know better 
than I do what stuff your.new Congress is made of. ‘The best 
treaty would not satisfy those who are predetermined to find 
fault, and should this be the state of things to be expected, pru- 
dence would advise leaving things at rest and waiting a better 
opportunity. 

If a proper opportunity offers, will you be so good as to present 
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my respectful acknowledgments to the President, for his always 
kind reception of me. I hesitated about doing this myself by 
letter, but was doubtful whether this accorded properly with his 
and my position. His conduct through the course of my mission 
inspired me always with the greatest respect. If you have occa- 
sionally a few moments’ leisure, it would be a great favor if you 
will let me hear from you, my dear Mr. Webster, and beg you 
will ever believe me Yours cordially, 
ASHBURTON. 


P.S. I should not properly have left it to a postscript to 
inform you that through the instrumentality of Mr. Healey’s 
magic pencil, we have exchanged what I think very well painted 
portraits; an exchange by which I am highly flattered and grat- 
ified. I am hesitating whether, when you make us your next 
visit, you are to see yourself on the walls of the Grange, or 


Picadilly. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, January 27, 1843. 
My pear Sir,—I owe you for two letters, and those are debts 
which I like to pay. 


The beef cattle appear to have done well, and it would seem | 


that we have a good stock of wholesome provisions. I have no 
fault to find with what you are doing, and am glad the late 
remarkably pleasant weather has been improved. If Asa Hewitt 
plants corn south of the cottage, he must have just as much 


manure as he wishes. He ought to try to get some kelp, as 


well as to make free use of our barnyard. 

I am sorry that no kelp makes its appearance. Have you 
settled your own judgment as to the farming operations for the 
year ? 

Tam sorry Porter is going to Duxbury. He is an honest, 
industrious, and worthy man. 

Be very careful about letting anybody into the house. What 
is Peleg Keene going to do with himself? If we can do no 
better, we must shut up the house, and hire a man in Porter’s 
place. Does Seth Atwell engage again with Captain Smith? 


oY 
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As John Taylor forgot the cattle, I suppose he forgot the 
curkeys also. Daniel Wright must look out for that department. 
We must have a good flock of turkeys. We ought to know by 
this time how to make them live, and I think we can do it. Iam 
glad to hear the great establishment of the hen house is com- 
pleted. 

If the frost does not come back, keep the ploughs going. If 
kelp comes, don’t let it have any rest on the shore. 

I am glad you are getting together stones for the shed. We 
must make a nice little yard round the little barns. 

I have written to John Taylor to give some account of him- 
self. 

Your friend, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR.. WEBSTER TO MR. WADDY THOMPSON. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, February 7, 1848. 

My pear Sir,—Among the prisoners captured in the late 
Texan expedition west of the Rio Grande, is young Mr. Crit- 
tenden, son of Mr. Crittenden of the Senate. 

The fate of this young man, present and future, causes all the 
friends of the family the highest degree of concern. 

I cannot request your official interference in his behalf, but 
earnestly entreat you to exert every kind effort which may be in 
your power in his favor. An earnest request, it is understood, 
is addressed to General Santa Anna for his release, by General 
Almonte, whose letter goes by this conveyance. The presenta- 
tion of that letter will afford you an opportunity of saying to 
General Santa Anna how much he would contribute to the 
relief of an afflicted family, and how far he would confer private 
obligations on a large and most respectable circle of individuals, 
by sending this young man home to his parents and friends. 

If his immediate release cannot be obtained, your next eflort 
must be to prevail on the authorities to detain him in Mexico 
on his parole, or otherwise, and not have him put upon the 
roads, or sent to the mines. 
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By all means, prevent if you can such a fate as these last 
alternatives present. 

With this I send a letter on the same subject to Mr. Curson. 
He cannot perhaps aid you much, if the young man be still in 
Mexico; but if he shall have already left the city, Curson will 
endeavor to obtain leave to visit him and do him every good in 
his power. 

If Mr. Curson shall have left Mexico before you receive this, 
his letter may be retained. 

Most earnestly praying that your efforts for the release of the 
son of your old friend may be crowned with success, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. GEORGE S. CURSON. 


(PRIVATE.) _ 


Washington, February 7, 1848. 

My prar Sir,—I write in the hope that this letter may over- 
take you, in Mexico, and its object is to request all your kind 
offices for Mr. Crittenden, a son of Mr. Crittenden of the Senate, 
who was made a prisoner with the rest in the unfortunate 
Texan expedition over the Rio Grande. General Thompson 
will have letters on the same subject. Indeed, this goes under 
cover to him. If young Crittenden be still in Mexico, General 
Thompson will make an effort in his favor. If he shall be al- 
ready sent out of the city, I wish you to visit him, if you can 
obtain permission of the authorities and render him all the 
service you properly can. As you are acquainted with the 
language and with the people, you may possibly be of much 
use to him, but you will be careful to act with caution and 
with strict propriety, as you are a sort of public character, being 
bearer of despatches; and be sure to do nothing which can give 
offence to the Mexican authorities. 

Please acknowledge the receipt of this, if it should reach you 
in Mexico; and I assure you, you will confer much obligation on 
Mr. Crittenden’s connections, and particularly gratify me, if you 


should be able to contribute, by your zeal and address, in ac- | 
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complishing the object, on account of which this letter is 
written. 
We are all well, and Fletcher Webster desires his regards 


to you. 
Yours, truly, 


DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. MORGAN. 


Washington, February 7, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed communication to General 'Thomp- 
son respects an interesting and very urgent subject, and I pray 
you to exert yourself in giving it immediate despatch for Mexico. 

It is possible Mr. Curson may still be in New Orleans, on re- 
ceipt of this. If so he will of course take charge of it. If he 
shall have left, your particular attention is desired in finding 
some other prompt conveyance. 

If you find no safe hand going to Mexico, by the first vessel 
for Vera Cruz, it will be well, perhaps, to send it by such ves- 
sel, to Vera Cruz, to the care of the American Consul, with a 
request from me, that he send it at once to Mexico, in some 
secure and expeditious manner. 

Please acknowledge the receipt of this and inform me what 
despatch you shall have been able to give to the communication 
for General Thompson. 
7 Yours, with much regard, 

DanteEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, March 2, 1843. 
Dear Sir,—I have come pretty much to the conclusion of 
making an addition to the House, in the course of the season, 
according to Julia’s 2d plan. This purpose I do not wish you 
to speak of, to any person, till I see you; but it is time to think 
and to plan. 
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The first question is, the time to do the business. After 
some reflection, it strikes me as best to put up the frame, board, 
clapboard, and shingle it, and put up the chimneys, in June. 
That is atime of year when the family might be out of the 
way a few weeks, perhaps in New Hampshire. ; 

Doors, window-sashes, blinds, &c., it will be best to get made 
in some shop at Boston or SROs The boards for the inside 
wood work might be planed and got ready, and then my idea 
is to finish off, as early as the weather will be cool enough to 
plaster, say September, so as to have the house dry and fit to 
live in, by the 15th or 20th of October. It is to be considered, 
whether the timber for the frame may best be obtained near 
home, or brought from abroad. If the former, it is necessary, 
I suppose, to look out for it, at once. Perhaps, also, the bricks 
ought to be engaged soon. We shall need no cellar, and no 
stone work except a decent underpinning. 

You may run this subject over, in your mind, till I see you. 
My expectation is, to be at Marshfield, at least for a day or 
two, by or before, the loth. But if any thing occurs to you, 
important to be thought of by me earlier, you will write me 
immediately on receipt of this. 

We have exceedingly cold weather, March comes in like a 
lion. 

The subject of this letter you will keep entirely to yourself. 

Yours, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March'6, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—Go ahead with the cherry window-sashes. My 
only doubt is about the size. I doubt whether eleven by four- 
teen is quite large enough, as well as I can judge by the win- 
dows where I am writing. I think you had better go twelve by 
fifteen, if that be a good proportion, if not twelve by sixteen. 
I like rather a long-looking pane. 

It is useless for me to think of going North till the weather 
changes. For four or five weeks we have had a very unusual 
degree of cold, which still continues. 
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In all probability we shall want a large supply of firewood, 
next fall; and perhaps you may as well get it out this winter. 
If your steers should not get to be obedient by the time I get 


home, I can lend a hand in driving them. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March 12, 1843. 

My pear Sir,—The cold weather holds on so long, and so 
strong, that there will be little use, and less comfort, in my going 
North earlier than the first of April. 

I like the suggestions in your last letter about fields for oats, 
except the proposition to plough up another part of the Baker 
pasture. ‘l'hat lam opposed to. An old pasture is the thing, 
if you will only cherish it by proper top-dressing. I dislike 
much to see a new pasture, with only here and there a spear of 
grass starting up. ‘The fine, sweet grass, the soft velvet of an 
old pasture, cannot be produced in a hurry. All the little juniper 
bushes, in the Baker pasture, ought to be grubbed up. That is 
a job for Asa Hewitt. Then old and other stable manure, 
ashes, kelp, muscles, or a sprinkling of fish, will kill out the 
moss, and the feed will be fine, and the field beautiful. In my 
opinion, neither the field back of the belt, and the great rock, 
nor that on the hill, in the New Orchard, so called, will ever 
come to any considerable degree of productiveness, in grass, till 
they are placed in better condition than the present. I know 
you think otherwise; especially of the New Orchard. Oats round 
the Winslow house will be right. 

If nothing happens, I think I shall see you the first week in 
April, and stay a few days. The house must be looked after, 
and Lydia ready. Of course, I shall give due notice. I wish 
you to see particularly to all the boats, and have them in order. 
The second-sized one, ‘The Julia, leaked a good deal last fall. 
Have her well overhauled, and if there be found any decay in 
her, or any difficulty in making her perfectly tight and sound, 
put her away, and get a new and nice one, of about the same 
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size. See that sails, oars, &c. are all complete. Consult in 
these matters the Admiral. . 
It is high time for me to catch a fish for you. 
As to other matters, you appear to understand them. Go 
ahead. ! | 
Yours, D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, March 20, 1843. 

My pear Sir,—lI read with interest what you said in a late 
private letter, respecting the practicability of a commercial 
treaty. It would be an immense object to this country to ob- 
tain a considerable reduction of the duties on tobacco and rice, 
the abolition of the impost of raw cotton, and the admission of 
Indian corn into England at a moderate fixed rate of duty. 

But then the question is, what is to be the consideration ? 
If reductions are expected in our tariff, on what articles are 
these reductions to fall? And what rate of reduction will be 
looked for? Until we have some hint, or means of guessing as 
to what is expected on this side of the case, it is impossible to 
judge whether there is any probability of an arrangement, by 
negotiation. | 

Our existing tariff is the subject of complaint, especially in 
the South. Parties are likely to form with more or less reference 
to its preservation or its overthrow, and all such occurrences 
produce and continue a state of uncertainty, exceedingly injuri- 
ous to all interests. 

If with some abatement of rates the tariff could be made 
permanent for ten or fifteen years, it would be a great gain, in 
my opinion, to our own manufacturers. Why, then, should you 
not at once ask what his notion is? Pray, let him say 
frankly what he thinks can be done; as it will hardly be worth 
while to open a negotiation in form, unless we see a reasonable 
prospect of success. I beg you therefore to bring out the 
British government on this whole matter. 


1“ Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and look well to thy 
herds.” PROV. xxvii. 23. 
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I have already suggested to you the preference we feel for 
opening and conducting the negotiation here. ‘This desire will 
be much stronger, if you leave your present position. ‘The 
British executive is a unity, ours, so far as treaties are con- 
cerned, comprehends the Senate, as well as the President. It 
would be disastrous to negotiate a treaty, which should fail of 
confirmation; and therefore it would be eminently advan- 
tageous to us, to have the points considered and discussed, 
under such circumstances, as should enable us to feel our way, 
and ascertain from time to time what could be done and what 
could not. 

I have recommended to the President already to propose to 
the British government to open a negotiation here upon the 
Oregon subject, and the subject of some new commercial treaty 
or arrangement; and I incline to think that the next oppor- 
tunity of conveyance may take to you an official and formal 
offer to that effect. If it be delayed, it will only be that we may 
iearn beforehand what is the chance of success of the commer- 
cial parts of the project. . 

I am, dear Sir, yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO EDWARD WEBSTER. 


March 21, 1843. 

Duar Enwarp,—Signify to Mr. Smith, at once, your accept- 
ance of the appointment. I shall see you in Boston, or send 
for you to come here in a few days; time enough to resign, if 
you conclude to give up the matter. 

Find out Mr. Smith in Boston, on receipt of this, if you shall 
not already have seen him, and give him to understand that 
there are letters for him in the Boston post-office. 

Yours, 


D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. CURTIS. 


Washington, May 10, 1848. 

Dear Mrs. Curris,—I received an account of the Barber’s 
pole,’ which Tam sure is in your handwriting. The authority is 
respectable and quite in point; nevertheless, if ever I get into 
my own library, | hope to be able to confute your hypothesis. 
I “signed off” two days ago. My wife has turned up all the 
carpets, and packed away most of the things, so that our house 
is as empty as a deserted castle; its echoes are horrible. But 
Miss Priscilla is here, and we three sit before the fire on a rug, 
I in the middle, which is a comfortable berth. There is not a 
book in my room, except one stray volume of Shakespeare. The 
President has gone to Virginia for a month. We wait only for 
Fletcher and for the next steamer, and hope to get away Mon- 
day, the 13th. 

The envelop in which this is enclosed bears another name 
than mine. This seems strange. For twenty years and more, 
without interruption, I have written my name at the upper cor- 
ner, at the right-hand side of all my letters. But alas! “ beggar 
that Iam, I am even poor in franks.” 2 

Yours truly, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 


1 Mr. Webster and Mrs. Curtis had some conversation about the origin of a Bar- 
ber’s pole. Looking into “ Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium,” a curious and 
scarce book, there was found an explanation of the Barber’s pole, to this effect : 

“In old times, the barbers were allowed to bleed. A staff, stick, or pole was 
kept by the barber for the patient to grasp, and tied to it was a red tape, to 
be at hand when wanted to be wound around the patient’s arm., When not in 
use, the pole and tape were hung at the door for a sign to passengers that 
they might be bled there. At length, instead of hanging out the pole and red 
tape, a pole was painted in imitation of the real pole, orstaff and red tape, and 
placed outside. Thus came the sign of the barbers.” 

Mrs. Curtis copied the substance of this, and sent it, without signature, some 
time after the conversation, to Mr. Webster, and this was the occasion of his 
writing the above note. 

2 See Hamlet, Act II. Scene 2. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, May 12, 1843. 

My pear Srr,—Your various communications by the last 
steamship were all regularly received in this city, on the 8th 
instant. In consequence of your final decision to decline the 
China mission, which was not unexpected, Mr. Cushing was 
immediately appointed. He will proceed by way of England, 
and probably go out about the Ist of July. 

I resigned my office on the 8th, and Mr. Legaré was appointed 
ad interim, under the provision of the statute. He may proba- 
bly hold the place some months, and I cannot say who is likely 
to come in when he retires, possibly Mr. Upshur. The Presi- 
dent’s range for choice is limited. Mr. Upshur is an accom- 
plished lawyer, with some experience abroad, of gentlemanly 
manners and character, and not at all disposed to create or to 
foment foreign difficulties. How much of general comprehen- 
siveness and practical ability he possesses is yet to be evinced. 
I think the President could not at present have done better. 

I leave this place for Massachusetts the 15th. As to plans for 
the summer, I have none, but expect to be wafted by the strong- 
est gale. Iam building a room for a library at Marshfield ; shall 
there collect my books, and regard that place as home for the 
present. But it is very likely I shall be here next winter, partly 
from professional motives and partly for the sake of a milder 
climate. 

I hope you will write me as often as you can, and send me 
any speeches or pamphlets, or other fresh publications of little 
cost, and let your secretary keep a minute; or, which will be 
better, tell Mr. Miller to send me any thing which comes out, 
and which you think I should like to see. 

Adieu! my dear Sir, remember me kindly to Lord Ashburton, 
and warmly to Lord Brougham, when you see them. 

Yours always truly, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 


15* 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


New York, September 18, 1843. 

Dear Mrs. Parer,—I felt regret at not seeing you before 
leaving home, but was delighted with Mr. Paige’s account of 
your convalescence, and approach toward perfect health and 
strength. Your own illness, the occurrence in Essex street, and 
poor Ellen’s affliction have been much on my mind. Of all these 
sources of anxiety, the first two are now happily dried up, and 
the last settled into grief. I am truly affected by Mrs. Joy’s 
repeated misfortunes; but she is yet young, and let us not 
doubt, that Providence has yet blessings in store for her. 

Iam obliged to you for remembering me, and sending me 
Lockhart’s sixth volume of Sir Walter's Life. I have been 
reading it at intervals, and find much that is interesting. The 
truth is, that although I looked into some of these volumes 
formerly, I never read them through. It is pleasant to meet in 
this volume with names of persons whom we have known, and 
thereby recall the recollection of our acquaintance. In some 
parts of Sir Walter’s journal there is much to amuse; while in 
others are evidences of profound, sober, and just thinking on the 
most important subjects. J admire the resolution with which 
he set himself to work to repair his shattered fortunes. 1 know 
his love of Abbottsford, and hope it may remain in his name, 
and in his family, forever. 

The weather is exceedingly hot. My head and eyes are not 
in the best condition. I am unwilling to go South, ’till some 
change comes, and have little to do here. Do not wonder if 
you hear of me making a sudden expedition to western New 
York, to be gone four days. There are to be cattle and sheep 
at Rochester ! : 

Adieu! my dear Mrs. Paige. My love to your husband and 
children. I hope to see you all again soon in health and happi- 
ness. Although I am going to Washington, there is comfort 
in knowing that I am not going to stay! 

Yours, truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


‘ 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, November 1, 1843. Wednesday morning, six o’clock. 

Mr. Weston,—I have a few minutes’ leisure before other 
people are stirring, and I employ them in saying a few things 
to you. 

I expect to be in Boston on Monday or Tuesday, the 6th or 
7th. But, then, I have an engagement in Essex County on 
Thursday, the 9th, so that it will be Saturday, the 11th, before I 
ean be at Marshfield. And possibly not then, as I must be in 
Lowell on the 14th, for a week’s work. A good many things, 
therefore, must be looked after, before I see you. 

In the first place, put the barns, sheds, &c., all in order, to put 
up the cattle. Winter will be upon us soon. ‘The stanchels, 
or some of them, must be moved a little, in Peleg’s barn, so as 
to bring the calves nearer together. They must all be put up 
now, and well kept. Give them turnips and a few oats. Let 
Peleg take especial care of the fatting sheep. ‘They must have 
plenty of turnips and oats, or small corn, with some salt hay, 
every day, as well as grass, or English hay. Iam to exhibit 
some of this mutton, both in Boston and New York, and I shall 
be shamed, if any thing beats. 

I do not know whether any young cattle have been bought at 
Brighton; but we shall some how fill up all the barns, chock 
full. ‘Therefore, put the barn at the Winslow house in proper 
order, fence the yard, fix the pump, &c. 

Iwish you and Henry Thomas would go and look at the 
wood-lot, examine it, see the owner, ascertain the price, and 
terms of payment. Make some calculations about the wharf. 
Nothing is more wanted, and we must do it, if we do nothing 
else. See a rough sketch, enclosed. Consider it, and think 
what elevations of the plan will be best. 

Look after the seine, and take up the reel and the drying- 
posts. We shall want some bricks early in the spring, and it 
may be well to give Mr. Chandler notice. 

If you can dispose of the small. Harlow oxen at a fair price, 
do so. No matter how soon the steers, destined to be sold for 
beef, are disposed of. Inquire into the barn room on the island, 

and also as to the hay, pumpkins, potatoes, and small corn 
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there, to see whether some more steers might not be kept in 
that barn. 

To give the clay a trial, I think of taking two measured acres, 
right across the centre of the peach orchard or thereabouts, run- 
ning from the road back to the pasture; put on thirty loads of 
clay to the acre, in small heaps, and let it lie till spring, then to 
be spread, &c. This may be a good time, perhaps, for Daniel 
Wright to attend to this matter, if there is no kelp to draw. 
My paper runs out before I have half done. 

Yours, 
D. WessTer. 


P. 5. Speak to a cooper to make four nice meat tubs, one 
large, and three small ones, about two thirds as big as that 
which came from Washington, and stands in the barn. Let 
them be nice. 

You will of course read all these things over, with Daniel 
Wright. Let me find a letter in Boston, next Tuesday morn- 
ing, tellnmg me whether any cattle were bought in Brighton, 
and how you like my Pembroke purchase and other things. 

Two o’clock, p. m—It is barely possible I may be at home 
so as to be at Brighton next Monday morning, to see John’s 
eattle. I shall try. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


November, 1843. Twelve o’clock. 

Dear Wiutiam,—It has been suggested to me, that you 
would perhaps like to go to Marshfield this week. Of all things, 
this would suit me, you are just the man I want, and I think it 
will be such a jaunt as will do you good. 

I go in the stage-coach, Monday eleven o’clock; arrive at 
dinner at half-past four o’clock—roast turkey and cranberry; a 
game of whist, that evening, Mrs. Thomas and Henry. 

Wednesday morning, bright and early, four hogs to kill; two 
oxen ditto; three or four. sheep ditto.  Wednesday’s dinner, 
pair canvass-backs, which Mr. Tucker gives me, unless Marsh- 
field has something better. 

Thursday, putting up the beef and pork. Friday morning, 
home. 
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If you like to take with you a certain young gentleman, 
whom I saw this morning, a run may do him no harm. I had 
thoughts of asking Mr. Lathrop to go down, as he is good com- 
pany, and, I dare say, would like it. But I will do this, or for- 
bear to do it, just as it best suits you. He would ride round, 
and visit the clergymen in Duxbury and Marshfield in the fore- 
noon, when you and I should be otherwise engaged. 

Yours, by night and day, 
D. Wesster. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. M. A. W. SANBORN. 


Lowell, November 15, 1843. 
Dear Mary Ann,—Various circumstances delayed an early 
answer to your letter, which omission I hope was not important. 
I want to see you again very much, and your husband. As 
time rolls on and life wears out, those grow nearer and dearer 
who are connected by the ties of family and blood. We left 
Marshfield last week, and are now at the Tremont House for a 
few weeks. We then go South for a short winter. As we are 
all in Boston now, it would be highly pleasant if you and the 
Professor could find your way to the city. If you cannot, we 
must live in hopes of meeting in the spring, at Hanover, Frank- 
lin, or Marshfield. JI am quite well myself, and shall be happy 
to know that your health is confirmed. 
Give my love to your mother as well as to your husband and 
little daughter; and believe me ever most affectionately, 
Your uncle, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


December, 1843. 


Dear Carouine, DaveutEeR Carouine, NoT WIFE CaROLINE,— 
I had made up my mind to enjoy the luxury of a dish of baked 
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beans to-day; but I am willing to dine with you, and shall do 
so with great pleasure, if you will let me bring my beans with 


me. Therefore, look out for me and the beans, already cooked, 
at two o'clock. D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Boston, December 16, 1843. 

My pear Sir,—I have received your several communications 
this morning. I had not supposed much consequence was 
attached to my being in New York, the 21st or 22d, but since 
the receipt of yours and other letters, this morning, I have re- 
solved on going at all events, even if I should be obliged to 
return. So look out for me, probably on the morning of the 
21st. Yours, 

D. WEBSTER. 

P.S. I will bring two bottles of as good wine as there is in 
Boston for the 21st. Iwill bring you also a cusk! if there shall 
be one in our market. Mum in} the word. Drop me a line by 
Monday’s boat, if any thing new occurs. Is it right essential for 
me to be in New York on Wednesday? Ishall defer sending 
the answer to New Hampshire till I see you. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SEARS. 


Tremont House, December 18, 1848. Monday morning. 

My pear Sir,—I am about to make you an odd request, 
which I hope, nevertheless, you will pardon. 

Tam going to New York on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
am to dine with a friend, who entertains on that day a club of 
gentlemen most of whom are known to you. 

My friend wrote me on Saturday, to “buy, beg or steal for 
him one bottle of Boston wine.” Now of the three modes pro- 
posed, I think begging is the best, and 1 know of no better 
place to beg than at your house, as well on account of the prob- 


1 A species of fish, sometimes spelt Torsk. 
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ability of success, as for the certainty of obtaining a first-rate 
article.. 
I suppose the wine should be decanted. 
Yours, with entire regard, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Monday, three o’clock, 1844. 
Dear Carorine,—Mr. Blatchford and I will dine with you 
to-morrow, at half-past two o’clock. I will look out for the 
marketing, and also for a drop of something. 


Yours, Dae 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, January 29, 1844. 

My pear Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you for your kind 
letter, received two or three days ago. It always gives me 
much pleasure to hear from you, as you are pretty near the 
centre of the world, and in the way of seeing and hearing what 
is most important in its concerns.. 

I feel a good deal of anxiety about the Oregon business. On 
one side, portions of the English press, especially “ The Times,” 
appears to,me to be doing great mischief, by its abusive and 
reproachful articles; and on the other side, there are not a few 
persons in this country, as you know, quite desirous of firiding 
some excuse for difficulty and trouble with England. I most 
sincerely hope the two governments may be able to come to an 
agreement. From present appearances, it is not probable that 
either House will, at present, recommend to the President to 
give the necessary notice for the termination of the Convention 
of 1818. I believe Oregon to be a poor country, no way impor- 
tant to England, except that she happens to have settlements in 
the region, and of very little consequence to the United States. 
The ownership of the whole country is very likely to follow the 
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greater settlement, and larger amount of population, proceeding, 
hereafter, from whichsoever of the two countries. 

You see the doings of Congress. The House of Representa- 
tives is rather the roughest, I think, which has ever assembled. 
A majority of its members seem ready to follow radical courses 
to any extreme. 

I send you some copies of my speeches at Bunker Hill and 
Andover. Please send one of each to Colonel Aspinwall and 
to Mr. Bates. You will find two indorsed for Lord Ashburton. 
For the rest, pray dispose of them as you see fit, among my or 
your friends. If you please, send a copy of Bunker Hill to Mr. 
Rogers. My family and myself, to whom he was so kind 
when we were in London, cherish for him a truly affectionate 
regard. 

The newspaper of this morning announces the death of two 
worthy men and valued friends, Mr. Gaston of North Carolina, 
and General Joseph Duncan of Llinois. 

Mrs. Webster desires to be most kindly remembered to your- 
self and family. I suppose we may stay here till April or May. 

Yours, always faithfully, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. J. P. HEALEY. 
(PRIVATE. ) 
Washington, February 1, 1844. 

My pear Sir,—It seems to be understood that Mr. Choate 
will leave the Senate, about the first of March. Ido not think 
this certain, but it is probable. Letters have been addressed to 
me to know whether it would be agreeable to me to take his 
place, and serve out the residue of his term. I have turned the 
subject a little in my mind; and my judgment rather is, that 
for the remainder of this session, and for the next, which is a 
short session, it is hardly an object, either for the public service, 
or for me, that I should change the course which I am pursuing, 
in regard to my professional and personal affairs. There is not 
much to be done this session. No attempt, I think, materially 


to disturb the tariff, will succeed, though probably such an 


attempt will be made. Before next session comes, we shall see 
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what is before us; whether our duty will be to support our 
friends in office, or to oppose those, who against our wishes and 
efforts, shall fill the places of power. If it should be the wish of 
friends, that I should enter the next Congress, I should have 
great regard to their wishes. This year and the next, or until 
the meeting of the next Congress, or next meeting of the 
Senate, say March, 1845, would be highly useful to me, in my 
private concerns, as they would give me time to settle up my 
Western matters, and place myself in a more easy condition. 

If therefore you should hear my name mentioned as imme- 
diate successor to Mr. Choate, I think it would be well for you 
to throw out, in an informal manner, what I have stated. 

The papers will have it that I am looking to New York as a 
place of residence. All this is idle speculation. I have a halfa 
dozen professional engagements in New York, to be attended 
to in the spring and summer. It was suggested to me that it 
might be well for me to have a consultation place, near some 
gentlemen’s rooms where I could have access to books, and 
where papers could be left for me. I, of course, made such an 
arrangement with Messrs. Van Wimble and Moulton, and that 
is all. Pray let me hear from you. 

Yours, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, February 5, 1844. Monday morning. 

_ My pear Daveuter,—We had no idea that poor Grace was 
dangerously sick, until I received Mr. Paige’s letter of January 
31, yesterday morning. It alarmed and shocked us excessively ; 
and Julia’s letter, received last evening, leaves us to fear that 
dear Grace is now beyond our prayers. This blow came wholly 
unexpected, and gives me great grief, as it does Mrs. Webster 
on our account, as well as on yours and her dear, absent 
father’s. 

Grace has been greatly beloved by me, and I had hoped to 
live, myself, to see her grow up. Little did I think that she 
would be called away before me. She was a great favorite 
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with her grandmother; and we were both in hopes of having 
her shortly with us. 

We can do nothing, my dear daughter, but commend you, 
and your living children, and their absent father, and ourselves, 
to the mercy of God. This is, indeed, a most sad bereavement 
to us all. | 

It is many years since such a stroke has fallen upon our 
family. I wish we were with you, to unite our tears with 
yours, and give you what consolation we might. Poor little 
Daniel, how will he bear such a loss? 

I have no other hope, than that to-night’s mail will tell us of 
the worst. Let us resign ourselves, my dear daughter, to the 
hands of God, in the assurance, that we shall one day meet 
those whom we have loved and lost, in a happier state. 

Your affectionate father, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SEARS. 


Washington, February 5, 1844. 

My pear Srr,— Your letter of the 27th of January, has been 
some days before me, and I have reflected on its contents. 
Indeed, similar suggestions had been made to me from other 
quarters. 

I suppose it is true that Mr. Choate intends to leave the 
Senate, sometime in March, or perhaps not till April. The 
term for which Mr. Choate was elected will expire in March, 
1845. ‘There will therefore remain only the remnant of this 
session, and the short session of next winter. J doubt whether 
any thing important will be done, or seriously attempted this 
session, except on the subject of the tariff, and I hope that may 
not be successfully assailed. 

Before next session, a new president will be chosen, and the 
greater part of a new Congress, so that an expiring Congress, 
with an expirtag administration, would hardly be likely to ven- 
ture on great public measures, especially as one House seems 
an effectual check on the other. 

Under these circumstances, my dear Sir, I do not see, even 
supposing me capable of performing an important part in public 
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affairs, that I could be in any considerable degree useful in the 
Senate, for this session or the next. And there are weighty 
private reasons, which render it desirable that I should not for 
some time be charged with responsible public duties. 

I will not affect to deny, that if all other things favored, I 
should prefer suitable public employment, to returning to the 
bar at myage. I have seen enough of courts of law, to desire to 
be in and among them no more. But my affairs require atten- 
tion, and the means of living, you know, must be had. 

In 1836, by the aid of friends and my own exertions, I settled 
up my concerns, and owed no man any thing. I was then 
desirous of leaving Congress, and resuming professional labor 
vigorously. But friends opposed it, and my papers of resigna- 
tion were sent back to me. It was a day of buoyancy and 
great hope, in matters of business, and what money I had or 
could get, I laid out in the West, principally in well-selected 
government lands. But times soon changed, and I have since 
had nothing but a struggle. If in the Senate, I should have 
time to attend to affairs private and personal, but not to affairs 
professional. 

I may say to you in confidence, that I am now earning and 
receiving fifteen thousand dollars a year, from my profession, 
which must be almost entirely sacrificed by a return to the 
Senate. J am sanguine enough to hope for better times and a 
better state of things, in which I may turn some considerable 
remnants of property to good account. And if after this Con- 
gress it should seem to friends desirable that I should be in the 
Senate, and I should be able to see that I could possibly afford 
it, I should probably feel it right to put myself at their disposi- 
tion. But for the remnant of this year, and until March of the 
next, I cannot but think it more important to me, that I should 
remain where I am than it can be to the country that I should 
return to the Senate. 

I have said more, my dear Sir, than was perhaps necessary; 
but your letter manifests-much kindness and good feeling on 
your part. I value your friendship highly, and have thought it 
right therefore to give you my thoughts frankly and in full. 

Yours, very truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


February 14, 1844. 
My pear S1r,—I will write you to-morrow, but for mercy’s 
sake do not let Mr. Moulton put up my name on a sign in New 
York. I cannot consent to any such thing. What has already 
occurred and been published, has caused me much annoyance. 
Yours, truly, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


Without date? 

Tur Hartford Convention was holden in the winter of 1814— 
1815. Iwas then a member of Congress. Congress assembled 
on the proclamation of Mr. Madison, in September, and I was 
in my seat early in the session. When I left New Hampshire, 
where I then lived, no proposal had been made by any State, 
so far as I remember,—and I believe I am quite correct,—to 
hold such, or any convention ; nor had such a project been pro- 
posed or agitated by individuals so far as I know. 

The government of the State of New Hampshire had no part 
in the convention. ‘Two counties on the river sent delegates ; 
but as a State, New Hampshire had no concern in it. 

I remained here through the session, or until one of its last 
days, until the Hartford Convention was over, and until the 
news of peace arrived. | 

I lived at Portsmouth, a hundred miles from the counties of 
Cheshire and Grafton, which sent delegates. 

You will see by this that I really had nothing at all to do 
with the convention. I had no participation in its counsels, 
corresponded with none of its members, but in all respects 
kept entirely aloof from it. Infinite pains have been taken, for 
the last ten years, to find something to connect me with this 
assemblage, but all in vain. 

Some years ago, it was said that a letter was in existence 
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from me to John C. Chamberlain, at that time a leading man 
in New Hampshire, in which I had spoken favorably of the 
Hartford Convention. Mr. Chamberlain had moved into New 
York, and there had died. His papers were searched, the letter 
was found,—and lo!—there was no mention of Hartford Con- 
vention in it, or any allusion to it. The letter was sent to this 
city six years ago; a caucus was held over it, and the result was 
that I should lose nothing by the publication of the letter, and 
so it was not published. This latter part of the story, I have 
learned lately from a gentleman, not my political friend, and 
therefore I wish not to speak of it publicly. It is certain, how- 
ever,— 

1. That the State in which I then lived, had, as a State, no 
participation in the Hartford Convention. 

2. It is certain that I personally had nothing to do with it, 
having been in my place before it was proposed, and here 
remained till it was dissolved. 

3. It is certain that, after ten years of painstaking of all 
kinds, (beginning in Mr. Adams’s administration,) not a scrap 
or syllable has been found, fixing upon me any approbation of, 
or concurrence in the objects or the results of that convention. 

The truth is, I kept aloof from all concern with it, and, as I 
had duties to perform here, confined myself to their performance. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


March 27, 1844. 

My pear Harriette,—The passages which were read last 
evening from Habakkuk, are not only beautiful and striking, 
both in sentiment and imagery, but they present also a remark- 
able instance of the Hebrew form of poetic composition. 

This composition is often in lines or sentences, with alterna- 
tions or repetitions, producing something like stanzas; two or 
three or more ideas being placed together and expressed in a 
sort of stanza. 


16%? 
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The 17th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of Habakkuk, 
may be thus presented :— 


Altho’ the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 


The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat; 


The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls; 


Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


If you have not read Bishop Lowth’s Prelections on He- 
brew Poetry, let me commend its perusal to you. It opened to 
me, some years ago, quite a new view of the beauties of the 
prophetical and poetical part of the Old ‘Testament. 

Yours, most affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


New York, Wednesday Morning, March 26, 1844. 

My pear Harriette,—On our arrival here yesterday, [ found 
your letter. It always gives me pleasure to open a letter of 
yours; I am sure to find in it every thing that is friendly, kind, 
and hospitable. 

Toward the end of this week I hope to go to Boston; and 
although Julia may expect me, yet, in the present state of her 
health, I think she will not need a great deal of my company. 
So I shall be most happy to come to an anchor in Summer 
street, and to ride at those moorings while I stay in port. 
William and I are very good mess-companions, he having as 
little to do with my eggs as I have with his hominy. A good 
Boston breakfast! Only think of it. A glass of Daniel’s cider, 
and that morsel for Monica, an escrod! 

[hope I shall find you all well and in good spirits. There is 
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sorrow and sadness, I know, in poor Caroline’s house, but I 
hope that good news from her husband, her own good health, 
and that of her children, will cheer her in the midst of her 
mourning for dear Grace. 

I presume Joseph Joy is convalescent. 'That is a great com- 
fort; I felt most deeply grieved when his life was thought in 
danger. Poor Ellen has had such heavy misfortunes as to call 
for all patience; but I hope there are yet bright days in store 
for her. 

My wife has a letter from you this morning, but “ contents 
unknown” to me as yet. 

Yours, truly and faithfully, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


Dear Mr. Pater,—lf the steamboat from Liverpool shall not 
have arrived when this gets to Boston, please send a note to 
Mr. ‘Tucker, to retain any thing that may come for me, as I 
shall be holding forth in your parts, about the end of the week. 

Further; it is possible, but not probable, that The Mozart, from 
Washington, with my goods and chattels, may arrive in Boston 
before me. In that case should it happen, it would be well that 
the various boxes, &c. should go at once on board the Duxbury 
packet, to save trouble in drawing, storing, &c. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Boston, April 1, 1844. 

My pear Son,—Although you hear often from us, by com- 
munications from your wife and various friends, yet it seems 
due to affection, that I should sometimes write you a parental 
line. Nothing since the death of your mother and my brother, 
has affected me so deeply as the loss of dear little Grace. There 
were causes, beside her sweetness and loveliness, which tied her 
very close to my heart. 

Caroline seems now very well; Dan. is growing and is in per- 
fect health, and little Harriette Paige, who was christened yester- 
day, is as pretty a baby as ever was. The health of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Paige is improving; Julia and her three children are well; and 
our family circle here is resuming an appearance of cheerfulness 
and happiness. I stay at Mrs. Paige’s, and attend to some little 
business in court. Mrs. Webster is in New York, waiting for 
the dissolving of the snows, and the building of a new kitchen 
at Marshfield. We broke up at Washington about the middle of 
March. Mr. Pakenham took our house on a lease, and bought 
some of the furniture ; a part of the rest was sold, and the final 
residue sent to Marshfield. 

Present appearances very much favor the prospect of Mr. 
Clay’s election. Mr. Van Buren is personally not popular, and 
the administration can doubtless do him some hurt; and it will 
do all the hurt it can. 

The friends of Mr. Clay, at Washington, are behaving much 
better than last year. They seem disposed to cherish harmony 
and return to old associations. 

The Senate, it is said, are against annexation of Texas; and 
some doubt whether Mr. Calhoun, the new Secretary of State, 
will enter on the negotiation. 

I suppose you get The Intelligencer and other papers. 

According to what we hear at home, the Chinese mission, so 
far as heard from, is doing well. The country takes an interest 
in it. Mr. Cushing’s letters from Suez, &c. have been read with 
interest. 

I must ask you to make my most cordial regards to him, and 
I intend to send by the next ship a parcel of pamphlets, books, 
&c. for you and him. 

Adieu! my dear son, and may a gracious Providence ever 
have you in His holy keeping. 

Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO DANIEL WRIGHT. 


Boston, April 17, 1844. 
DanieL Wraicut,—I have directed the following articles to 
be sent down by The Glide, namely, two eagle ploughs of 
different sizes. ‘They look to me to be about right; three extra 
sets of points to each. Half a bushel ears of “ hill corm;” this 
is flecked colored. A quarter of a bushel of “ brown corn.” 
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These appear to me to be tolerably good, though I should 
have been glad to have found something better. You will 
judge whether they are better than our own or Mr. Cushman’s. 
They are said to be great yielders. 

One bushel marrowfat field peas. ‘Those may be sowed on 
the Cushman land, next north of the ten acres reserved for 
_ turnips. 

Measure one acre in a strip, running east and west, and sow 
the bushel of peas upon it broad-cast. ‘The ground should be 
ploughed and harrowed and the peas sowed soon. 

One quarter of a bushel “ Pierce’s white beans.” ‘These are 
large and fine. I shall probably send some more common white 
beans; plant two acres, lying along on the north side of the 
peas. 

One quart “ Indian-chief beans.” ‘These are for the gardener. 
They are for string-beans principally. 

Twenty bushels of Bedford oats for seed. I have written 
John ‘Taylor to send his oats down, but shall probably send 
twenty or thirty bushels more from Boston. 

One sixteen-prong Partridge’s manure fork; one potatoe 
digger; one manure puller; one tree scraper. 

The weather is fine, and I doubt not things go ahead well. I 
shall probably send down a barrel, and some half barrels, of 
flour. If any of our people want some of the half barrels, they 
can have them. 

Yours, Dan’L WeEssTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PRESIDENT TYLER. 


Boston, April 18, 1844. 

My pear Sir,— While on some subjects, it is my misfortune 
to differ from you in opinion, it gives me pleasure, in respect to 
others, to.express my warm approbation. I write now to signify 
to you how greatly I was pleased with your message to the 
House of Representatives, on the Rhode Island business. ‘That 
paper has given great satisfaction in this quarter to sensible men 
of all parties. Indeed, your conduct of that affair will appear 
hereafter, I am sure, worthy of all praise, and one of the most 
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fortunate incidents in your administration, for your own repu- 
tation. ‘The case was new, and it was managed with equal 
discretion and firmness. On the one hand, it was wise to be 
slow in directing the use of military force in the affairs of a 
State; and on the other, equally wise to look to the existing 
government of the State, as that government which the execu- 
tive of the United States can alone regard, in the discharge of 
its high and delicate duties. 'The message places these consid- 
erations in a very clear point of view; and the measures adopted 
by you at the time, and your message explaining their grounds 
and reasons, will go far towards establishing just ideas respecting 
the true relations between the Government and State govern- 
ments, in regard to this most important provision in the consti- 
tution. 

I think of being in Washington as soon as the Conventions 
shall be over. 

Yours faithfully, always, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 


LORD ASHBURTON TO MR. WEBSTER, 


London, April 28, 1844. - 

My pear Mr. Wesster,—I take the opportunity of Mr. Eve- 
rett’s bag to thank you for your last kind letter and for the in- — 
formation it contained. 

On this side of the water the several debatable subjects con- 
nected with our treaty are settling down very satisfactorily in the 
public mind. The battle of the maps, the question whether 
concessions were made on either side, and by whom, with re- 
spect to search or visit, and the admirable reproofs administered 
by you to the officious interference of Mr. The discus- 
sion of all these questions, now pretty nearly exhausted, leave — 
the universal impression that the treaty was a good and wise — 
measure, and good and wise because it was fair; so-much so 
that the critics are at a loss to determine which of us had the 
advantage in the scramble for the swamps on the St. John’s, a 
dilemma in which it was your wish, as am sure it was mine, to 
leave them. 'The map question now fortunately only interests 
historians, such as Mr. Sparks and Mr. Bancroft. Iam by no 
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means disposed to disturb its sleep, or that either party should 
find, or think they had found, any thing conclusive, so as to inter- 
fere with the conviction that there existed that real shade of 
doubt or perplexity which could alone be satisfactorily settled by 
compromise. If we are ever fated to meet again, which I indulge 
the hope may yet be the case, I should have some curiosity to 
know how you unravel this, to me, inextricable puzzle; at present 
I will only say, what I know you will believe, that the discoveries 
here! are quite recent, and were wholly unknown to me when I 
was at Washington. Not but that I agree entirely with you, 
that it would have been no duty of mine to damage the cause of 
my client, yet at the same time I perhaps went further in pro- 
testations of ignorance than I otherwise should have done. 
Palmerston has in Parliament been the only real adversary of the 
treaty, and it seems felt that he is not a disinterested one. His 
move will probably bring upon me the unusual honor of the 
complimentary acknowledgment of my services. \ That in the 
Lords is already passed with only three dissentient voices. In 
the Commons, the motion is expected to come on next week. 
The ministers have taken no part in this volunteer proceeding. 
I send you herewith Brougham’s speech, which is, I am told, 
good; but you will be surprised when | add that I have not yet 


read it. The extradition article of the treaty makes some stir 


with our anti-slavery people. I have seen some of their deputa- 
tions, and | hope I have satisfied them ; but we shall hear of them, 
though with no bad consequences, when the bill passes for giv- 
ing effect to this article. The apprehension is that some cases 


of robbery will be got up to claim fugitive slaves. This will 


certainly require caution with the magistrates in Canada, but I 
am not fearful of the result; but should the abuse prove exces- 
sive, the remedy is in the power to correct the article. We have 
now in our new governor-general a very judicious, discreet, and. 
liberal man, upon whose practical good sense full reliance may 
be placed. 

Ian give you no information of what passes in the old 
world, that you will not have better from your friend, Mr. 
Everett, who understands us thoroughly, and who is, as you 


May suppose, a marvellous favorite with us. I am frequently 


1! Of Oswald’s Map. 
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asked whether America furnishes many such men. We were 
in some anxiety that he might leave us for the Celestial 
Empire, but I find, as I anticipated, that he will remain with 
the Terrestrials. He would be much too fine an instrument 
for such a purpose; it would be cutting blocks with a razor. 
You must have no want of coarse instruments for such a pur- 
pose. To look after ship captains and supercargoes with very 
limited powers, is no enviable work, and there seems no alterna- 
tive between that and sending a parade embassy to Pekin. 
You need not be afraid of any attempt on our part at exclusion 
or monopoly. The keeping open the opening we have made, is 
best effected by encouraging the admission of all the world; be- 
sides, at present, the system of monopoly is quite out of fashion. 
On this subject we are shortly to have a heavy parliamentary bat- 
tle for the admission of your corn through Canada. ‘The result is 
doubtful, for the country gentlemen are just now very sore and 
sulky. In other respects I never knew this country more polit- 
ically easy and quiet, though with much manufacturing distress, 
which is however mending. There is a general impression that 
England and France are both in safe and prudent hands with 
Peel and Guizot, and that the peace of the world will be conser- 
vatively maintained. I do not much fear any mischief from 
your side under such circumstances; but the scheme wou'd 
perfect if we could make a triumvirate with your name © 
Potomac, and I indulge the hope that some way or Sthee du 
Great Republic will remain under your guidance. rOgt 
With great regard, yours always, . . _ 
ASHijURTON 


P.S. Recollecting the alarm expressed when | was w hYapou, 
about our supposed intention of making a lodgment in Calfomia 
which was, I believe, never dreamt of by anybody here, . choul: 
like to know what is thought of the new French Pobynesiafi« 
Empire. People now seem to attach little importance ky it, and’ 
to entertain no apprehensions about it. ‘he Parisians, disap- 
pointed that we were not vexed or angry, are already tired with 
their new toy. To say the truth, after our doings in New Zea- 
land, we could hardly make objections. That establishment 
was forced upon government by actual volanteer colonization, 
which they very reluctantly supported. ‘The general principle 
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of extensive emigration is a favorite remedy of the present day for 
redundant population. I send you a clever speech of Charles 
Buller on this subject, which, if you have leisure, will interest 
you. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Boston, May 16, 1844. 

My prar Sir,—I am obliged to you for your letter, which I 
received three days ago, at Marshfield. You could not, I think, 
find much to commend in my remarks at Faneuil Hall. I am 
tired of public speaking, and am bringing it to a close. 

I wish you and your brother would come to see us at Marsh- 
field. A little after midsummer we shall have finished a kitchen, 
which is building, and then I shall be glad to offer you farmer’s 
fare, anda bed. You have not seen the Rock of Plymouth; it 
is ten miles from us. You would find also a visit to New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket quite agreeable. Think of these things. 

I shall probably be in New York Saturday morning, but way 
wait for the next boat. 
ye Yours, always truly, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


whit errs a . 


MR. WEBSTER TO MESSRS. BELLAS AND OTHERS. 

AvaET o> 
? New York, August 30, 1844. 

_ <tyEMaN,— Your letter of the 13th was presented to me 
‘ast evening. 

If ray health and my engagements were such as to enable 
ue to .omply with your kind invitation, I would most cheer- 
fully do it. But in the first place, I have promised to preside at 
a meeting of Whigs, from all the New England States, on the 
19th of September, and another in the county of Bristol, on the 
10th, the very day of your meeting. But I would even make 
an effort to excuse myself from these engagements, if my health 
were such as that I was able to visit you, and meet your con- 
vention. I am lately visited with a cold, or influenza, likely, 
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according to former experience, to last some weeks, and which 
quite disables me from public speaking. 

I feel quite sensibly, gentlemen, the deep interest of the pres- 
ent moment, the great importance of the vote of Pennsylvania, 
and the influence upon that vote, likely to be given by your part 
of the State, and I wish, exceedingly, that I could contribute an 
effort towards raising the people to a sense of their true interests ; 
but at the present it is out of my power. I thank you for your 
kind and respectful letter, and pray you to assure your friends, 
that I concur in their views and feelings, sympathize with all 
their hopes, and most earnestly desire their success. 

Yours, with great regard, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


Messrs. Bettas, Hepspurn, GREENOUGH, Mackry, Woop, HunrTER, 
STRAUB, AND MurRRAY. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Boston, Wednesday, November 6, 1844. 
My pear Sir,—On my return from Pepperell this morning, 
I received your letter of yesterday. You say it expresses the 
feeling of your bones. It makes my bones ache too. - Never- 
theless, | have still some hope. Letters from the city, written 
yesterday, p. m., are full of faith for city and State; but I fear 
your judgment is better than that of others. | 
We shall do pretty well, in this State, however New Yor 
may come out. I made a speech at Pepperell yesterday, and 
will send you a copy to-morrow. Keep up courage. Possibly 
Virginia may save us. However that may be, “if Rome, &c.” 
Yours, ever most truly, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


November, Sunday evening, 1844. 
Dear Wititam,—I send you some venison. It was killed 
on Thursday. If Harriette should order a part of it cooked for 


a 
so ¥ 
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to-morrow, I may probably be present at your holding forth, say 
about half-past two to three o’clock. The better part preserve 
in ice a day or two for yourself and friends, while I am gone to 
Pepperell. I fear the worst for P. If the New England people 
of Western New York do not save us, I am apprehensive we are 
in a bad box. 

I expect to be in town to-morrow at eleven o’clock. Yours, 
however the election may go, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


ert eee ee 


Dear Harriette,—How lovely the weather; yesterday I was 
on the sea, it was as mild as summer, and the atmosphere over 
it absolutely delicious. ‘To-day is a warm day for September. 
I wish you and yours were all here. The bright sun on our 
green lawn, and the skies absolutely cloudless, and a picture of 
youth, hope, and happiness, brilliant, though fleeting, but to be 
enjoyed while it lasts. 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Boston, December 16, 1844. 
My pear Si1r,—I take it for certain that Mr. Polk’s adminis- 


tration will be strict and stringent in its adherence to party 
principles and practices; that its friends are to be rewarded, &c. 


How far or how soon this system is to affect our diplomatic 


friends, now abroad, may perhaps be a little questionable. Mr. 


Polk may or may not suffer himself to be in haste to give Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Washington Irving successors. ‘These gentle- 
men will naturally feel an inclination to know what is likely to 
take place or be expected in this case. 

It has occurred to me that supposing the President that now . 
is, to be cognizant of the wishes of the President that is to be, 
the estimates, which must, I think, be sent to your House next 
week, may show what outfits are expected to be necessary. 

Any information from this or any other source, touching 
these matters, I should be glad to receive, if possessed, or if 
attainable by you. No doubt, Mr. Everett will expect to come 
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home; but it may be matter of some choice with him between 
March or April, and June or July. 

We have nothing new here. It may be to the reproach of 
new Republican systems, but some how or another it seems to 
be the case that men of letters are not successful candidates, 
though Boston is the “ Athens,” &c. 

Yours, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Boston, December 21, 1844. 10 A.M. 

Dear Sir,—I receive your letter just 'as ‘the document of 
“wrath and cabbage” is hawked about town. I have not yet 
read it. 

Your idea of my Baltimore speech is entirely correct. I will 
even presume to say that its sentiment is remarkably apposite 
to the present case, as it proceeds on the exact converse. 

I maintained in that speech that duties could not be laid by 
treaty, because the imposition of duties appropriately belongs to 
Congress, and especially to the House of Representatives, and 
I now maintain that the two Houses cannot by majorities ratify 
treaties, because the treaty-making power belongs exclusively to 
the President and Senate. 

I will try to look up a copy of my speech and send it by this 
mail. It was most shamefully misrepresented, but it is a thing 
Istand by. Pray examine it. 

Yours, most truly and kindly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8. I hope you will become known to Mr. March, one of 
our friends, and well known to Mr. Evans. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Philadelphia, Tuesday evening,’ January 28, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—I received your letter this morning, the moment 
I was leaving the Astor House, and of course have had no time 
to answer it till now. 
I enclose one hundred dollars for the wood-lot, and like what 


| you propose. Go ahead. Get out the timber at once, for the 


barn, wagon-house, and addition to the small barn. As to this 
last, make it large enough for a stable for three farm horses, and 
a stall for the bull. While you are about it, a few feet, more or 
less, are of no importance. 

Mr. Howe will send down the boards, joist, and shingles, 
whenever requested. 1 think you had better have them soon, 
so that they may be carted home before spring’s work comes 
on. Send a memorandum of what you want, either to Mr. 
Pratt or to Mr. Howe himself: “ Thomas Howe, Esq., Whar- 
finger and Lumber dealer, Boston.” 

You say we have one calf; I hope it is a nice one. ‘Tell 
Daniel Wright to keep all the clever calves, and buy a few of 
the neighbors, if handsome ones appear. We shall want to 


raise ten or twelve. 


~ It will be quite proper to cut a quantity of wood. I suppose 
William, the coachman, will be back at Marshfield by March 
the Ist, and he can saw it and pile it away. But some must 
be cut and corded up in the woods, as the wood-shed will not 
hold a year’s supply. 

I left Mrs. Webster well at New York this morning. George 
and I go to Washington to-morrow. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WeEBsTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, February 5, 1845. 
Dear Str,—As I did not furnish you with as much money, 
by two hundred dollars, as I intended, I now make up the 


deficiency, and add one hundred dollars more; you have here a 
) 7" 
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draft for three hundred dollars. If I can get it in any honest 
way, | intend sending you more soon. 

I think I know a person who would buy Mr. Harlow’s Island, 
if it could be had cheap. The only objection would be the 
buildings. Could they be moved or in any way usefully dis- 
posed of ? 

You may see Mr. Harlow, and learn from him his price and 
terms, asking him not to mention your conversation. What is 
his price, and what credit will he give, receiving a part of the 
purchase-money down. Possession to be taken April 1. In- 
terest on all to be paid annually. Keep this to yourself, and 
write me as soon as you can. 

We have very cold weather here, and I dare say you have a 
good harvest of ice on hand. 7 

Fletcher and wife, and Edward, are all here, and we are all 
well. Yours truly, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MASTER DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Washington, February 10, 1845. 

My pear Granpson,—This is your birthday. You are now 
five years old. You were born at Peru, in the State of Illimois, 
on the tenth day of February, 1840. Your father and mother 
left Illinois, and came to Washington, in February, 1841. You 
were then one year old. You were christened in Washington. 
You had a dear little sister, Grace. She was born at Detroit, 
on the 29th day of August, 1837, and she died at Boston on the 
seventh day of February, 1844. She was a beautiful and 
amiable child, greatly beloved by us all. Your father and 
mother are now here. ‘They are anxious about your health; 
but more anxious that you should grow up to be a good man. 
You bear my name. My friends will all be kind to you, if you 
behave well. You must love and obey your parents; strive to 
learn; be kind and gentle to all; do nothing which you think 
to be wrong; always speak the truth; and remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth. You have a dear little 
sister, whom you must love, and take care of, as she is younger 
than you are. Cotter met with great hurt, in taking care of 
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you. You must remember to be good to him; and always 
treat all members of the family kindly. 

Your father and mother will leave Washington to-morrow, 
and will be in Boston in a few days; I hope they will find you 
all well. 

This letter is from your affectionate grandfather, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


New York, February 20, 1845. 

My pear Sir,—I came to this city last week, and shall return 
to Washington on the 24th or 25th. Your letter came to hand 
just as I was leaving. You said things would go about as 
smooth as oil, if I could catch another five hundred dollar 
check. So, I baited and threw over, and here it is. I had 
hopes of double game, but one got off, before I could get him 
out of the water. 

By your letter and that of Mr. Thomas, it would seem that 
things are going on well. It is right to bring the timber home 
before it is hewn. Be sure to get enough, and to get the boards 
and shingles from Mr. Howe, in season. We must get the 
building along, as we shall have a heavy spring’s work. 

There is some difficulty in knowing how to place the barn 
exactly; but that we must talk about. 

I much regret Mr. Chandler’s leaving the Island. Where is 
he gone? He seems to be a good working man. We must 
consider well before we let in another tenant. That must re- 
main till I get home. I would sell the farm cheap, if Mr. 
Harlow would buy it, and add it to his. The two would make 
one good farm. 

Tell Daniel Wright, that I hope he will get the little Harlow 
oxen along, so as to be fair beef, by the first of April. 

About the time I get home, we will dispose of the fatted 
sheep. I trust they will be in good condition; I hope Daniel 
will have every thing in order, so as to put in the plough the 
moment the ground opens. 

Are we well supplied with good seed potatoes, and wiul 
Daniel look out in season for good seed wheat? 
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One heavy job will be to draw off the stones from the Cush- 
man Hill, where the turnips grew, so as to put the ground in a 
proper state to be laid down. ‘The stones also must be hauled 
off from the lot round the piggery, and perhaps the ground rolled 
again. Daniel Wright has enough to do, and I have no doubt 
will be wide awake. 

Tell the people that Mrs. Webster and myself are quite well. 
She remains here till my return from Washington. 

When you receive this, write to me at Washington. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER, _ 


P. 8. Henry laughs at John Taylor’s big heifer. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


New York, February 22, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 16th of this 
month, for which I am obliged to you. 

Mr. Harlow’s island farm will cost too much money. I could 
not recommend to my friend to buy it at the price mentioned 
by him. 

The salt marsh is not worth much, and a good deal of the 
upland, as you know, is quite indifferent. I had no idea of his 
asking more than three thousand dollars ; but perhaps my notion 
is wrong. He may be able to sell for more. There being no 


ferry at the mouth of the river, this island is a mile or two more 


out of the way than ours, where Mr. Chandler lived. 

I like the idea of getting out timber enough. You and I 
may very likely have a dozen notions during the summer. For 
the same reason, take ample supplies of boards, &c., from Mr. 
Howe. 

It is as warm here as April, and the snow almost all gone. 


Remind Daniel Wright that our best pieces of corn grew on 
the hill at the new orchard, some years ago, and that we ploughed 


the land in March. 
I shall write you again shortly. 
: Yours, 


D. WEBSTER. | 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


New York, February 24, 1845. 
Dear Sr1r,—I have seen here some Leicester sheep, from the 
State of Delaware. They are much admired, but do not appear 
to me to come up to ours. I want you to weigh our large 
wether, now fatting, as he now stands, and send me an account 
of his weight. I have concluded to remain here till near the 
end of this week. So on receipt of this, you may weigh the 
gentleman, and send me the account by return of mail. Direct, 
Astor House, New York. You and I seem to be carrying on 
rather a brisk correspondence. 
Have you lost all your snow? Any more calves yet? 
Have you got most of the timber home ? 
Yours, D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


New York, February 26, 1845. 

My pear Sir,—I must not suffer the steamer of the 1st prox. 
to depart, without carrying a letter, though it be a hurried one, 
to you. 

I left Washington ten days ago, where I had passed a fort- 
night, on professional business, and I return this week, say 
March 1, to take my seat in the Senate. I dare say you think 
this resumption of a seat in that body, a foolish business, and 
I certainly think so myself. 1 do not think Ican do much good, 
and the personal sacrifice is considerable. 

The Texas question is likely to be settled to-day or to-mor- 
row. ‘The great probability is, that, in some form, ‘Texas is to 
be admitted. Southern senators have not been able, some of 
them, to resist the popular feeling which has been excited upon 
the subject. You are very likely to know the result by the 
steamer. | 

Mr. Polk holds his tongue respecting cabinet appointments. 
You see the newspapers, and little is known beyond general 
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impressions or notions. Mr. Walker will have a place, and so 
will Mr. Butler of Kentucky. Mr. Calhoun may or may not 
stay. If he should quit, likely enough Mr. Buchanan will suc- 
ceed him. 

Mr. Polk talks fair about liberal administration, disregard of 
party, &c. &c. But this can mean nothing. He may not be 
abrupt or violent, but his administration, 1 am sure, must and 
will be a strictly party administration. If his own volitions — 
were the other way, he could not follow them, any more than a 
dray-horse can jump out of the fills. In both cases nothing is 
allowed, but to go ahead and draw hard. 

The appropriation bill contains outfits for all the European 
courts, and one for China. 

Of the persons expected to be sent abroad, little is said, nor 
do I know how soon Mr. Polk contemplates changes. If the 
Texas bill should take a shape requiring further negotiations, I 
think Mr. Cushing might very probably go to Mexico. 

I yesterday heard Mr. A. H. Everett’s name mentioned for 
China, by one who had a letter from Washington. 

If any thing should be known here, not likely to get into the 
papers, I will write you, the last mail for the steamer. 

Iam, dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


New York, February 28, 1845. 

Dear Fietrcuer,—Mr. Phillips Reybold, of the State of Dela- 
ware, sent two or three score of fine fat sheen to this market last 
week, and directed his son, if he found me here, to draw my atten- 
tion to them. I saw them in the street, and thought them very 
fine. I saw them also in the shambles, and was asked to select 
a saddle. It was sent last evening, and the saddle brought the 
rest of the sheep along with it! Here it is, nicely sowed up, 
and goes in the boat this p. m. to your address. It will make a 
figure, I think, in your larder. 

Please show it to uncle before it is cut, and let him put his 
“ticket” upon a part of it. Say also to 8. A. A. that I desire 
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him to have an opportunity to try its qualities, under the elabo- 
rate exercise of Nancy’s powers of preparation. 
I go South this p.m. Love to Caroline and the children. 
Yours affectionately, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Please weigh this fellow, and we shall see whether we 
ean match him from Marshfield. 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, Tuesday morning, March 11, 1845. 

Dear Fiercuer,—The Secretary of State yesterday wrote a 
mild and conciliatory letter to General Almonté, in answer to 
his “ protest.” The substance of it is, that the annexation of 
Texas is a thing done; that it is too late for a formal protest to 
have any effect; that Mexico has no right to complain of such 
a transaction between independent States; that the government 
of the United States respects all the just rights of Mexico, and 
hopes to bring all questions pending with her to a fair and 
friendly settlement, &c. 

General Almonté is still unable to travel, from the effects of 
his late severe illness. 

It will be seventy days, probably, before we shall hear how 
the government of Mexico takes the news of the passage of the 
joint resolutions. She will be very angry, doubtless, and will 
calculate on the sympathies of other nations. She will prob- 
ably send home Mr. Shannon, and perhaps decree non-intercourse 
with the United States; and, undoubtedly, will fail to resume 
the payments of the instalments due under the treaty. But that 
she will plunge at once into a war, though it is possible, is as 
yet not thought probable, by the best informed here. Her pres- 
ent government is said to be composed of the best of her public 
men. 

That Mr. Polk and his cabinet will desire to keep the peace, 
there is no doubt. The responsibility of having provoked war, 
by their scheme of annexation, is what they would greatly dread. 

Nor do I believe that the principal nations of Europe, or any 
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of them, will instigate Mexico to war. The policy of England 
is undoubtedly pacific. She cannot want Texas herself; and 
though her desire would be to see that country independent, yet 
it is not a point she would seek to carry by disturbing the peace 
of the world. But she will, doubtless, now, take care that Mex- 
ico shall not cede California, or any part thereof, to us. You 
know my opinion to have been, and it now is, that the port of 
San Francisco would be twenty times as valuable to us as all 
Texas. 

While we feel as we ought about the annexation of Texas, 
we ought to keep in view the true grounds of objection to that 
measure. Those grounds are, want of constitutional power, 
danger of too great an extent of territory, and opposition to the 
increase of slavery, and slave representation. 

It was properly considered also, as a measure tending to pro- 
duce war. Ido not think we should admit that, under present 
circumstances, Mexico can regard annexation as a just cause of 
war. ‘Texas has been actually independent of Mexico for ten 
years. We have treated with her as an independent State, recog- 
nized her independence, and made treaties, and carried on com- 
merce with her, in utter disregard of any claim of Mexico to 
exercise authority over her. For thus dealing with her revolted 
provinces, Mexico had a right to make war, according to national 
usages, if she had seen fit. But having omitted to do this, and 
practically acquiesced in the recognition of Texan independence, 
by the United States and other governments, and having made 
no attempt at reconquest, for so many years, she can hardly say, 
I think, that an entirely new case has arisen, by annexing Texas 
to the United States. Ido not see that she had not as good a 
right to go to war, and indeed better, eight or ten years ago, 
than she has now. 

Let us hope that the two governments may take such a view 
of their own interests and duties, as shall lead them to keep the 
peace. 

Yours most affectionately, 
Dan’ WepsTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March 12, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—This money is for Daniel Wright. I have sent 
so much to Marshfield already, that Iam squeezed as dry as an 
orange peel. You must none of you say “money” to me again, 
till after the 4th of July. Don’t you think I deserve to have 
April, May, and June, free from all demands? 

Now about sheep. When you receive this, it will be one 
month since the ewes were taken out of the flock, and the 
wethers began to be fed a little better. I suppose the last of 
this month, or the early part of April, a good time to sell these 
wethers, especially if the turnips are nearly used up. You may 
therefore consult Mr. Ames, and let him take them to market, 
whenever you see fit, leaving three or four at home for our 
own use. | 

I shall write you from New York respecting the three wethers 
in the pen, that is, the Leicester, and the two South Downs. I 
hope they are quite fat by this time. 

On receipt of this, please write to me at “ Astor House, New 
York.” 

Edward is with me, and we are both well, and shall look 
North about the 17th or 18th. 

; Yours truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 13, 1845. 

Dear FuercnHer,—The President has been rather slow in 
sending in his nominations, but a batch has come to-day, and 
we are promised the rest to-morrow. I think the Senate will be 
able to close its session on Monday. 

It is understood that Mr. Polk will make no removals, till 
after the recess of the Senate. ‘T’he vacancies to be filled are 
such as existed on the 4th of March, and such as have hap- 
pened since, by the expiration of four years’ commissions, which 
issued soon after General Harrison’s accession. These vacancies 
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will all be filled, of course, by new appointments. Mr. Polk 
will nominate no Whig, and, in due time, will remove what few 
Whigs remain from the scythe of Mr. Tyler. I must do him 
the justice to say, however, that he appears to me to make rather 
good selections from among his own friends. Mr. Tyler’s 
nominations and temporary appointments seem almost univer- 
sally to go by the board, and among the rest, Mr. C. at Phila- 
delphia. His successor treats him with mighty little ceremony. 
I shall try to get away, one day after the Senate adjourns. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Boston, Tuesday morning, five o’clock, May 13, 1845. 

Mr. Weston,— You were right. The grass is Luzerne, or 
French clover. 

The Luzerne is often raised for feedink green to cattle, which 
you know is called soiling. It comes along rather late, and is 
excellent for milch cows, in the drought of August. It requires 
a light, loamy soil, and does best when sown in drills, so as to 
be kept free from weeds, till it has got good root. It does not 
spring up soon or strong, at first; hence it is subject to be 
choked by weeds, and many crops fabri) fail for that reason. 
Its roots are large, and run deep; and when it gets well set, it 
does not go out, like our clover, in one or two seasons, but, as 
you see, lasts several years. If the ground be entirely free of 
weeds, it may be sown broad-cast; but much the safest and 
best way is to sow it in drills. For sowing in drills, say eighteen 
or twenty inches apart, ten pounds to the acre will answer. 
For broad-cast, twenty pounds will be requisite; now, as this is 
a year of experiments, we must try an acre of Luzerne, with 
guano. We seem to have no place but the Cushman field. 
That is not exactly right, but I do not see that we can do 
better. In that field, the best land not already sown, is, I sup- 
pose, toward the north end. But that is too clayey. The part 
next to that on which the oats and clover are sown, is light 
enough, but that is rather poor and lean. However, here we 
must try it, and trust to guano and ashes. Let an acre, there- 
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fore, be immediately ploughed, and ploughed rather deep. Put 
on guano, in the common quantity, and a good dressing of 
ashes with it, and sow the seed, just as soon as the weather 
favors. Sow in drills, north and south. ‘Turner will lend a 
hand for this part of the operation. You will receive by the 
stage-coach to-day, twenty pounds of seed, fresh from France. 
Therefore, let the Luzerne go ahead, and “ no mistake.” 

The mangel-wurzel seed, sugar-beet seed, and a little carrot 
seed, will also go down to-day. I hardly know any place for 
carrots, unless there be some spot in the garden. We ought to 
raise some carrots, if we could find a place. 

One thing I forgot to mention to Daniel Wright. As soon 
as there is any rain, | wish him to take some bone dust, and 
hay seed, and go carefully over the whole field round the pig- 
gery, and scatter the dust and sow the seed, on every bare spot ; 
Charles must accompany him with a rake. 

Did you ever see a tailor’s pattern card, on which he puts his 
samples, of various colors, for waistcoats? Our Cushman field, 
if we have a good season, will look like that. There will be 
first,sapling clover and oats; then Luzerne; then buckwheat; 
then beans; then potatoes. Now, let us see if we cannot 
show a handsomer “pattern card” than any tailor in the 
county. 

Yours, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


P.S. If the ashes have not come, send over this afternoon 
to hasten Mr. Willis. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


New York, May 15, 1845. 

Mr. Weston,—I think it may be as well to pay our taxes at 
once. Therefore I send you enclosed herein the means of mak- 
ing the payment 

Remember to have the accounts of the farming people looked 
up, so that we can see how they are the Ist of June. 

There is one thing of iniportance in farming business, to be 
more strictly attended to hereafter. That is, to employ men 
more exclusively who have families. - Whenever we can, we 
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must avoid employing labor to be paid altogether in money. 
We must try to find somebody to live in one part of the Cars- 
well house, and somebody else to take part of the John Taylor 
house. We must pay a great part of our labor in beef and 
pork, and productions of the farm, the use of cows, rent, fire- 
wood, &c. Hereafter we may stick to this rule more closely. 
Be on the look-out for some good men with families. I wish 
Peleg Kean would come back. 

I hope to get down to Marshfield, for a few hours, Sunday or 
Monday; but I write this because I have a good deal of leisure 
always in the morning, just about the time that Mr. Ephraim 
Walker and Captain Barstow are driving from their houses 
to ours. 

Warm weather here and fine showers. 

Dan’. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Boston, corner of Court and Tremont streets, Thursday morning, 9 o’clock, 
July 3, 1845. 
My pear Sir,—I left Mrs. Webster in bed this morning at 
six o’clock, at Mr. 8. A. Appleton’s cottage, summer residence 
in Dorchester, four miles from Boston. But though in bed, she 
was “ wide awake,” and the last she said to me was, to write to 
you to bring Mrs. Curtis along next Monday. She will be 
delighted to see her, and knows no reason she should not come 
along with her husband. Recent rains have improved Marsh- 
field, and now that wintry times are past, as we hope, it will 
look better than she ever saw it. I promised to write pressingly, 
and came to town. Here I found your letter with its annex. 
It is all pleasant but the paragraph in which you speak of your 
wandering this way on the 7th as doubtful. Pray reconsider 
that. Iwill not ask you to leave Mrs. Curtis, but to bring her 
with you. I want your advice on some things touching agri- 
culture, and hers on the picturesque and on the romantic” 
scenery of Marshfield. We have room and to spare. Messrs. 
H. and D. will come, and if you will-accompany them, we will 
call it a meeting of the Hone club. Come if you can. 
Mr. Blatchford passed Saturday and Sunday with us at 
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Marshfield ; the same Sunday which you passed at Mr. Gren- 
nell’s. What a delightful time we had! It did not actually 
snow. Mr. Blatchford said the reason was, it was too cold! 
Tuesday morning he was called out of his bed at three o’clock, 
and we came to Hingham in a chaise, and thence to Boston 
in a sort of ferry-boat. He took all patiently. We met Mr. 
Jaudon here, and they, 7. e. Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Jaudon, 
attended to some things here, I hope with some prospect of 
success. They left last evening, and you will have seen them. 

It rained much, here last night, and to-day the weather is 
murky and showery. 

Iam glad if the letter to Mr. March gratifies him, his family, 
and friends. Give my kind remembrances to him. 

We think of going to Nahant to-morrow morning, to pass the 
day, returning to Julia’s in the evening, and then on Saturday 
morning off to Marshfield. You will receive this on Saturday. 
If you cannot well come with Messrs. H. and D. on Monday, 
come if you can, and if agreeable, the next day. A new and 
grand boat will then be running to Hingham, and there our 
wagon will be. 

Yours, ever truly, and with the kindest regards to Mrs. Curtis. 

D. WessTer. 


P. 8. Jam glad of the hint in your annex. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


Marshfield, Wednesday evening, 1845. 

Dear Witi1amM,—lI have received your beautiful basket filled 
with all good things. You are never stinted in your good offices. 

We send you a black duck or two; but I must tell you how 
we got them. Yesterday morning Edward and I went to a 
pond out in the woods, four or five miles off. At this time of 
the year the black duck, at certain times of tide, visits these 
fresh waters. ‘They are shot after this manner: The gunner 
makes a little stand, or booth of bushes, close on the shore, 
behind which he stands. He then sends out a tame duck, with 


Loe 
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a string tied to her leg, to keep her from swimming away; and 
generally anchors her by a small stone, so that she cannot swim 
back to the shore. It is her duty to invite other ducks, which 
may light in the pond to join her, and if they do so, they come 
within the reach of shot. Other tame ducks are in the basket, 


to be thrown out into the pond, if occasion require. Well, . 


yesterday morning Edward and I went forth, he to sit one side 
of the pond, with a hand to put out the decoy ducks, and I 
with another to the other side. None came near us; but a 
flock of fourteen came near Edward’s stand, and seemed to 
take notice of his anchored duck. At that moment his man 
threw off another duck from behind his screen, which flew thirty 
or forty yards into the pond and there lighted, and all the wild 
ducks came down with her. Thereupon Edward and his man 
let fly at the same moment, and killed ten out of the fourteen. 
This is murderous and hardly fair sport, but it shows how 
things are done down here at Marshfield. 

It has rained the greater part of this day. Indeed, there has 
not been two days, since I first came here, in which I could 
comfortably go out. Since I!came down on Saturday, there 
has been no hour in which I could venture into a boat. I feel, 
however, stronger to-day than I have for two months; and if I 
could get three fair days, I should be satisfied. Edward desires 
to send you the whole of his shot. You can remember Julia, 
Mrs. Joy, and Mr. I. P. Davis. 

Yours, truly, 
D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Marshfield, August 13, 1845. 

My pear Sir,— Your two letters arrived together last evening. 
I am exceedingly mortified at being obliged to give up or sus- 
pend our trip to Halifax, but I could not do otherwise under 
the circumstances. If you and Mrs. Curtis say so, we will 
positively go Hast, on or about the 10th of September, as far as 
Kennebec and Penobscot, with a right to visit the provinces, 
if we please, or to return by the way of the White Hills. 


1 
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My wife writes to Mrs. Curtis to-day, and tells her all our 
proposed movements and occupations till September 10th. 
Yours, truly always, 
Dan’L WeEpsTER. 


Elms Farm, Monday morning, 6 o’clock. 

Dear Sir,—In my letter to the Committee, I say, “no man 
is at liberty to set up his own conscience in matters which 
respect the rights of others,” &c. &c., or words to that effect. 
After the word “ conscience,’ there should be inserted, “as a 
rule of conduct.” I pray you see the letter, and have this cor- 
rection made. 

It is a glorious morning; cool, bright, and still. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Marshfield, October 3, 1845. 

_ My pear Frirenp,—I would give a great deal for a short note 
from you, just saying how your health is. For a long time, ever 
since Mrs. Curtis’s letter to Mrs. Webster, we had heard little or 
nothing of you. 

Since the 17th day of August, I have been more or less under 
the influence of my miserable catarrh. Some days I have felt 
quite discouraged. Now it seems a little better. Its paroxysms 
are not so frequent, though two days ago, I had a very bad 
forenoon. It came on in a moment, and went off, when it did 
go, just as quick. 

Healey is here, and is trying to fit me up for Louis Philippe, 
and for Lord Ashburton. Mrs. Paige and Ellen Fletcher are 
with us. We shall linger hereabouts till the middle of the 
month, and then go to Boston. Marshfield never looked better. 
Every thing is green as June, except what ought to show 
maturity, at this season. 

Pray, my dear Sir, give me one scrape of your pen; address 
me “ Boston.” 
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We all send our best love and most affectionate remem- 
brances, both to Mrs. Curtis and yourself. 
Yours, truly, D. W. 


P.S. Last week Iwas in New Hampshire and saw Ver- 
mont. 


CHANCELLOR KENT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, November 11, 1845. 

My pear Sir,—lI thank you for the little speech you made on 
the death of my friend Story, at a meeting of the Suffolk Bar. 
But I have another object in writing this than the notice of that 
address. 

Your speech, from the sketch in our papers, at Faneuil Hall, 
has hit me between wind and water. I most heartily respond 
to your sentiments throughout. 

I admire your style of address. It is stringent and terse, 
simple and strong. It is the severe simplicity and strength of 
Demosthenes, and not the art and elegance and Copia verborum 
of Cicero. ‘The latter was the characteristic of the speeches and 
writings of our friend Story. But yours is the better model for 
a great political speaker. J was very glad to see you come out 
so explicitly on that great occasion. 

I am quite distressed in my forebodings of the future. I 
think we have at Washington the meanest party hacks and 
tools that ever were doomed to curse a republic. 

With my view of the subject, your great example and power- 
ful efforts will do wonders in sustaining and animating the 
hearts of the best spirits in the country. | 

With best wishes and high regard, I am yours, &c. 

James Kent. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


New York, Monday morning, 11 o’clock A. M., January 5, 1846. 
My pear Harrietre,—A bright day and all well. I left 
Mrs. Webster at Mr. Curtis’s an hour ago. She comes down 
here to get some dinner; and we are off for the South this p. m. 
She will write you, with thanks for your long and good letter. 
Two things were left at your house by mistake, namely, 1. A 
tin pail or box of butter intended for Mrs. Curtis; pray let that 
come by the Express, addressed Edward Curtis, Esq., 28 Union 
Square, New York. 2. My breastpin, commonly called “ Mrs. 
Perkins.” If Bridget find “ Mrs. Perkins,” pray please put her 
up in a letter, and let her come to Washington under my frank. 
There is nothing new here that I learn, except Mr. "g 
characteristic freak in Congress. He is a man who sometimes 
confounds his enemies, but quite as often his friends. I hope 
the squall he has raised will blow over. 
With love to husband and children, yours, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, January 11, 1846. _ 

My pear Son,—I received your. letter this morning. You 
remind me to hasten on my answer to the Illinois suit ; but where 
is it? You have never given it tome. Pray let it be sent. 

I look for Mr. Blatchford here every hour. If he does not 
bring conclusive good news, all is, I shall go back to Boston the 
moment I find an interval sufficiently long in my engagements 
in court. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


The “notice” resolution will only barely get through the 
House, unless some stimulus be furnished by the news from Eng- 
land by the next steamer. Things remaining as they are, it will 
not pass the Senate at all. There will be no war; but | expect 
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a squall when the steamer arrives, say about the 20th. 1 believe 
Mr. Pakenham thinks the message will make quite a stir in 
England. Perhaps he may overrate its effects. 

If you will write me a letter every other day, I will keep you 
well advised of every thing here; but you have a foolish notion 
that one should not write unless he has something to say. That 
is nonsense. If he has nothing to say, let him say so, and that 
js something. 

One other rule,—never put a private matter in a general letter. 
Don’t you know that others always want to read general letters ? 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, January 17, 1846. 
My pear Son,—We are exceedingly relieved by the receipt 
of your letter to-day, respecting dear little Caroline. I hope she 
will continue to improve, and that we shall hear daily. 
It is Saturday. Neither House of Congress is in session to- 
day, nor the court. 
Mrs. Webster and myself are quite well. Mr. B. went to 
New York this morning. Mr. Curtis is still here. 
The last news from England makes some talk; but nothing 
is heard from over the water about Oregon, yet. 
Yours affectionately, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CHARLES MARCH. | 


Washington, January 17, 1846. 

My very Goop Frienp,—lI received your note, with quite an 
acceptable bill of lading, yesterday. You are always doing me 
acts of kindness. 

By your favor, I had some of the “ Ceylon” in 1842, and some- 
how Lord Ashburton got a few bottles also. It certainly had not 
at that time any anti-pacific tendency, and I hope that now, as 
then, it may be drank in peace and quietness. 

Yours very truly always, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SEARS. 


Washington, January 17, 1846. 

My pear Sir,—If the news by the next steamer should not 
be very exciting, I think the chance a good one for the preva- 
lence of more moderate and wiser counsels here. There is 
doubtless a very bad spirit among some members of the House 
of Representatives; but others who talk loud and large, do not, 
nevertheless, intend or desire war. I think this last class in- 
cludes nearly all the Southern members, who have spoken in 
favor of giving the notice. 

An opinion is at the present moment rather gaining ground 
in favor of arbitration, and of offering fair terms of submission 
to reference, at the same time that notice is given, if, notice shall 
be given at all. JI understand that Mr. Crittenden and Mr. 
Clayton would assent to this. My opinion is, however, that 
unless a storm be raised by the news from England, no notice 
will be given. ‘The South will be nearly united against notice, 
though too many Southern members make violent speeches for 
home consumption. ‘The principal war feeling comes from the 
Northwest. ‘Those new States, full of enterprise, and fast be- 
coming full of people, and being so circumstanced as to have 
nothing which would be put to hazard by war, seem to look 
upon war as a pleasant excitement or recreation. They have 
no cotton crops, and no ships; while war would create much 
employment among them, raise the price (as they think) of their 
provisions, and scatter money. 

Most of the Whigs in the Senate incline to remain rather 
quiet, and to follow the lead of Mr. Calhoun. He is at the head 
of a party of six or seven, and as he professes still to be an ad- 
ministration man, it is best to leave the work in his hands, at 
least for the present. 

I incline to think that either through Mr. McLane or Mr. Pa- 
kenham, the British government will make a fair offer of arbitra- 
tion, unless it shall first propose some plan of dividing the 
territory, not yet rejected. I am quite sure England will offer 
arbitration if nothing else can be done, and if the offer be fair, it 
will be found difficult to reject it here. 

Yours very truly, 
Daniet WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, February 2, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—I have written you about your case in the court, 
and also concerning one of my own troublesome matters. Now 
a word on public subjects. 

Texas may pass the Senate, but I do not think it will. Some 
of the Southern Whig senators, it is true, have found it neces- 
sary to knock under, but others stand firm. Archer, Rives, 
Barrow, Berrien, and Mangum are immovable, and some of 
them, particularly, as I understand, Mr. Rives, are preparing for 
a great effort. On the other side, Dix and Tappan are sup- 
posed to be settled in their opposition to annexation, and others 
of the same party inclined the same way. I incline to think 
Mr. Benton will oppose the present project, and move a sort of 
amendment, proposing negotiations, treaty, &c. It is said that 
even Mr. Bagley, of Alabama, will have the independence to 
resist the pending measure on constitutional grounds. The 
cominittee on foreign relations will make a dead report against 
Texas in the present form of proposed annexation, Monday or j 
Tuesday. So Mr. Archer, the chairman, told me last evening. 

As to Oregon, the bill will pass the House. It will pass, 
however, in a very diluted state, with sundry objectionable pro- 
visions struck out. Mr. Winthrop made a capital speech on 
the subject yesterday. This whole proceeding is in opposition 
to the known wishes of the President and Mr. Calhoun. ‘The 
fact is, a majority of the House of Representatives appear to be 
rash, headstrong, and uninformed men, and men who cannot 
comprehend the delicacy and importance of the subject, with 
which they meddle. The British minister feels quite uneasy. 
Still, though this proceeding will agitate men’s minds more or 
less, and affect the stock thermometer, if I were a holder, I 
should feel no considerable alarm. ‘There cannot be war, grow- 
ing out of this dispute. England is willing to run the dividing 
line, from the lake of the woods, along the 49th parallel, across 
the Rocky Mountains, and until it strikes the Columbia River, 
and thence down the river to the sea, leaving the river common 
to both parties. Against this proposition the people of the 
United States cannot be mad enough to go to war. Meantime, 
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England, will take care, no doubt, that no American settlements 
are made north of the river. 
So much for politics, and I suppose you will say this is quite 
enough. 
Yours, PAPA TC 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, February 5, 1846. 

My pear S1r,—I return Lord Ashburton’s letter, which I 
have read with interest. I think he is a very clear-headed and 
sagacious man. I know nothing here not on the surface. I 
have made up my mind to vote for whatever expenditures the 
administration may recommend. The President has the respon- 
sibility ; let him therefore have his own way; and prescribe his 
own means. 

“ Notice”! in some form will, I presume, pass the House of 
Representatives. I hope events may occur to render it un- 
‘necessary to discuss the matter in the Senate. JI am persuaded 
the question will be settled, possibly by arbitration, though I 
think our government will decline all arbitration, but more 
likely by agreeing substantially on the 49th degree. In my 
Opinion our government now waits only for the other to make 
that offer. 

I am, dear Sir, always yours, 
DanrtEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 
(A SORT OF PRIVATE LETTER.) 


Washington, February 18, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—I have a good chance to make some profitable 
use of my house at Franklin, if I can get it moved and fitted 


1 Notice of an intention on the part of the United States not to renew the 
provisional arrangement relative to Oregon. 
VOL. II. 19 
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up in season. Iam inclined to make the attempt. If Ido so, 
you must go up and do the work. 


You know the house now faces north, on the road, The © 


railroad runs close to it on the west, between it and the barn, 
close by the corn-barn and through the wood-shed. The house 
must be moved to the west, over the railroad and turned, so as 
to face the east. When there last fall, I staked out the place 
where I then thought it best to set the house. I do not know 
that I could now wish to alter the site, but should like to see 
the spot again with you, before finally deciding. 


The house, you know, is a common square house, with a 


huge chimney in the centre. In rebuilding, I suppose it would 
be thought. advisable to put a chimney in each end; although 
this would necessarily cause an alteration in the plan of the 
rooms. ‘The back part of the house, including the kitchen, 
wash-room, or outer kitchen, &c., is now only one story high. 
It must be raised one story, and lengthened, if necessary, so as 
to furnish lodging-rooms for Mr. Taylor’s family, or whoever 


else may hereafter carry on the farm. I propose to let the two | 


buildings stand after this fashion :— 


W. 


K. 


The above is rough and without due proportions, but so will 
be its general look. 

Our own two rooms, as you know, are now in the east end; 
when the house is turned round, one of them will be the south 
front room, facing east; and the other will face the south, look- 
ing out towards the barn, or hill. I do not know the size of the 
main house, but I suppose about forty feet by thirty-six. 

Now what I want you to do is as follows, namely :— 


F 
= 
| 
: 
; 
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1. Sketch out a little plan for the partition of the rooms, the 
placing of the chimneys, &c. I thought of having a little pas- 
sage from the main house to the kitchen part, as dotted on the 
sketch. 

2. How early in the spring may the work be properly begun ? 

3. What amount of lumber, and of what sorts, and how 
many bricks, and how much lime will be wanted? ‘This is 
necessary, as I shall immediately give directions to have all 
things got ready. 

I presume seasoned lumber can be found in the neighbor- 
hood. Stones for the cellar are plenty and close by. 

4. Would you take up one of your carpenter friends, or leave 
him to come up, when written for? Mr. George, a man older 
than yourself, but very active and very sensible, would take 
hold with you. He is a man you will like. I shall write to 
him as soon as I get your answer, to be looking out for proper 
lumber. 

5. Whether it will not be best for you to meet me in Boston, 
as soon as I can get there, about March 25, for instance; and 
for you to have with you your chest of tools; for you and I then 
to go up, find another place for Mr. Taylor, and you then to put 
on hands to take down the chimney, move the house, dig and 
stone the new cellar, &c. Meantime, if you have any leisure, 
you can work a little on doors and windows, though perhaps it 
would be quicker and as cheap, to get doors and sashes made 
at Concord. 

On all these matters I hope to hear from you as soon as 
possible. I write to Henry Thomas to-day, on other subjects. 
He will show you the letter. 

Yours, D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO DANIEL WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 27, 1846. 
Dear Dante, Wricut,—We heard this morning, by a letter 
from Henry Thomas, of the death of your wife. It seems like a 
blow upon our own family; and Mrs. Webster, and Edward, 
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and myself, all desire to express our sorrow, and the sympathy 
which we feel in your affliction. It is truly a mournful dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, and you are greatly to be pitied. 
But such calamities are sometimes the lot of life. We can do 
nothing but submit, and hope that the dark ways of Providence 
will one day be explained. It is for the best, or it would not 
have been so. 

Make our kind regards to your father and mother, and express 
our sympathy to your wife’s family. Poor Monica sheds tears, 
and Jane and George share in the sorrow. We all feel for you. 

Your friend, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PLUMER. 


Washington, March 2, 1846. 

My pear Srr,—I remember with pleasure the valued friends 
with whom it has been my fortune to be in Congress in for- 
mer times; and always recollecting yourself among the num- 
ber, and having come back again among the “ documents,” I 
should be glad to send you any thing at any time, which you 
might wish to receive. There is a good deal of useless matter 
printed, but there are also some valuable things. In this, as in 
other respects, I shall be glad to comply with any wish you may 
express. 

I must ask to be remembered to your venerable father. It is 
now forty-five or forty-six years, I think, since I was introduced 
to him at Exeter. Of his associates in the Senate, I hardly 
know if any be now living. Mr. Gallatin was at that time in 
the Treasury. He retains his faculties wonderfully, as his late 
publications show. I had forgotten Mr. Adams. He must have 
been in the Senate with your father. 

Yours truly, 
DanreL WEBSTER. 


_ 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, April 2, 1846. 

My pear Sir,— 

* * * * * ¥* * 

You see that the sub-treasury makes progress in the House 
of Representatives. It will probably pass that body in the 
course of the present week, without material alterations. The 
subject is hardly spoken of in the Senate, as yet. The gentle- 
men who compose the committee on finance, manifest much 
indifference about it. I half feel as if it would not become a 
law. Unless Mr. Calhoun should undertake it, I do not see the 
man who is both willing and able to take an effective lead in 
its support. 

The debates of the last three days show how the Oregon 
question stands. It is quite evident we shall have the matter 
settled, unless one or the other side commits some great blunder. 
If we could postpone the resolution of notice to the 1st of June, 
Tam inclined to hope that we should not find it necessary to 
resume the subject. 

The great question of the tariff remains as it was. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was to sit yesterday, for the first 
time. I do not yet know what was the result, or whether it 
met. Very likely the majority may report whatever bill Mr. 
McKay presents, without much discussion. That seems to be 
very much the way now in the House of Representatives. 

Yours always, sincerely ‘and truly, 
DanrteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, April 5, 1846. 
My pear Sir,—I had not an immediate opportunity of 
answering your letter, on its receipt. Since its date, (March 27,) 
events have occurred in the Senate of some importance; that is 
to say, Mr. Sevier’s speech, and Mr. Benton’s, and some others 
have been made, which show more clearly now that we shall 


have no war. Iam confident of that. The agitation may con- 
oc 
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tinue, and a good deal of commercial distrust be felt, and some 
anger shown by the English press, and the English people. 
But it cannot come to war. If I had money that I could lie out 
of for six months, I should invest it in something that would 
rise in value when the skies clear off, because I think they will 
clear in that time. 

Mr. McDuffie made a strong speech yesterday for forty-nine. 
There is much more remaining to him both of intellectual and 
physical strength, than his appearance would indicate; all that 
is done about the tariff is, that the committee has agreed that 
all duties shall be ad valorem. 

\ Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 18, 1846. 

Porter Wricut,—lIf the cow was destined to die, it cannot 
be helped. I hope the rest of the cattle are well. 

The duck-yard is in the right place. 

If Mr. Delano wishes to keep the cow he had last year, he 
may have her, at a fair price for the year. George Childs shall 
have two good cows. 

Send to Messrs. Kingsbury for whatever cow you want. 

Go ahead with sowing. 

We leave to-morrow, if weather allow. 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, Tuesday morning. April 29, 1846. 
My pear Sir,—I received your letter this morning, and 
although quite sorry not to see you, yet am aware that, under 
the circumstances, you could not come. I regret the family 
affliction which detains you. 
I have written to Mr. Curtis, and he will show you my letter. 
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I am resolved not to live in this state of things longer, and next 
week I shall be relieved from one of the two burdens which 
weigh upon me, viz: personal troubles and public responsibility. 
If I must suffer the first, thank God, I can throw off the last, 
and will. 

I look for you undoubtingly on Thursday morning. It would 
do great good, if you could bring with you a favorable settle- 
ment of the ‘l'’olman business. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Boston, May 2, 1846. 

My pEear Sir,—The accompanying sheet expresses what 
appears to me the proper course to be pursued. You will use 
what is there suggested in your discretion. 

I should prefer remaining away from Washington, if I can, 
for the present. And if the committee appear to be taking a 
just and proper course, and need no explanations except such 
as others can give, I shall stay where I am. But perhaps it 
might be intimated to them, that if any thing appears to require 
explanation from me, I will present myself immediately. 

You will see Mr. Tyler’s letter, which is in Fletcher’s hands. 
I have no doubt he will be quite ready to explain any thing 
which may appear to require explanation. 

Although I think the committee ought to content itself with 
a general report, that nothing illegal or reprehensible has been 
done; yet, if such general report cannot be full, honorable, and 
above all future cavil or question, then I should prefer a publica- 
tion of all the papers, accounts, letters, &c. Personally, I am 
quite willing to trust all these things with the public. Perhaps, 
indeed, that would be rather best for me. But such a publica- 
tion I cannot but think would be injurious and disreputable to 
the government. 

One other observation may be important. As the whole pro- 
ceeding in such cases is in confidence, and the expenditures are 
to be covered by the President’s certificate, there is naturally not 
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so much care for regular and formal vouchers, as if an account 
was to be settled in the ordinary way at the Treasury. 

I will add only another remark. It appears to me that if the 
papers show the President’s sanction for every thing, then very 
short work may be made of the whole business. This is little 
more, however, than I have said above. 

You can use any of these suggestions as you think proper. 

I go to New Hampshire this morning, expecting to be here 
again on Wednesday morning, and then to hear from you. 

Yours, truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P.S. 1. The only inquiry is, whether any use was made of 
what is called “secret service money ” without the sanction of 
the President. 

This in itself is nearly an impossibility, but still it is the only 
question. ‘The whole power, discretion, and responsibility are 
vested, by statute law, in the President. What he sees fit to 
sanction, protects all acting under him. If this were not so, 
then heads of departments would be responsible not for their 
own acts, but for the acts of the President. 

If therefore the committee find, as it seems admitted on all 
hands that they will find, and as they surely must find, that 
every expenditure was sanctioned by the President, then that 
fact should be reported, and the inquiry should stop there. The 
manner of the expenditure cannot be material; nor can its ob- 
jects be inquired into, because to the extent of that fund the dis- 
cretion of the President is absolute. Beyond this inquiry the 
committee cannot go; nor, beyond this, could any inquiry be 
made, unless the object were to prove corruption in the Presi- 
dent. 

2. If the committee find that the disbursements were author- 
ized by the President, they ought not to report facts or particu- 
lars. ‘his whole disclosure must be admitted to be discreditable 
to the government because it is a violation of the public faith, 
plighted by law. 

It may be true as Mr. Polk suggests, that in a highly impor- 
tant case, or a charge of great and dangerous delinquency, this 
faith may be disregarded, in order to bring high-handed offen- 
ders to justice. I do not say this is my opinion. Indeed, I 
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cannot see the probability of any such case. But if this be 
admitted to any extent, still, it is clear that when it is ascertained 
that no law has been broken, nor the authority of the President 
transcended, it becomes quite improper to make an official dis- 
closure, in such case quite unnecessary, of the names of individ- 
uals connected with secret transactions. 
‘To me, such a disclosure would be and could be of no per- 
sonal detriment. Indeed, in point of fact, names are already 
published, having been surreptitiously obtained. But I con- 
sider the honor of the government concerned in the matter; and 
have a proper respect, too, for the rights of individuals. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Franklin, New Hampshire, Sunday, 1 o’clock, May 3, 1846. 

My pear Sir,—Not having seen anybody from Boston to- 
day, I take it for granted that nothing important was received 
at Boston yesterday. Probably I shall get letters to-morrow 
evening, and I shall leave here T'uesday morning, about an hour 
earlier than you will receive this. I shall get to Boston by three 
o’clock, and see you, as I trust, the next morning. 

I have made satisfactory arrangements respecting the house ; 
the best of which is that I find I can leave it where it is, (that 
is the main house,) and yet be comfortable, notwithstanding the 
railroad. ‘This saves a great deal of expense. 

‘Where I now write was once the east end of the town of 
Salisbury, which town was four miles wide, along the west 
bank of the Merrimac River, and ran west seventeen degrees 
south, nine miles, nearly to the top of a very conspicuous moun- 
tain, in these parts called Kearsage. From where I sit is two 
miles and a half to the head of the Merrimac River, which river 
is then formed by the confluence of two beautiful streams, but 
rejoicing in harsh Indian names, namely, 1. Pemigewasset, 
which rises in the White Hills, pours down their southern 
slopes and declivities, dashing over many cascades, and collect- 
ing the tributes of various smaller rivers and brooks in its course. 
It is the beau ideal of a mountain stream; cold, noisy, winding, 
and with banks of much picturesque beauty. 
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2. The Winnepiseogee. This river issues from the great 
lake of that name, which lies about northeast from this spot. 
It is a lake near thirty miles long, with various arms and bays 
like a sea. Its shores are mountainous and strikingly beautiful ; 
especially on the north and east. The last royal governor, John 
Wentworth, had his country-house on the eastern side of this 
lake. The lake is hardly more than twenty or twenty-five miles 
from the tide waters, which come up to Dover and Berwick. 
Nevertheless, it discharges its waters westerly, and they reach 


the sea through the Merrimac at Newburyport, having made a_ 


circuit of about a hundred miles. The surface of this lake is, 
I think, two hundred and forty feet above tide water. The 
river issuing from it, and moving to its junction with the Pemi- 
gewasset, a distance of about fifteen or eighteen miles, makes a 
fall of a hundred feet by several successive cascades, affording, 
all of them, excellent mill power. The water of this river is 
several degrees warmer generally, than that of the Pemige- 
wasset ; the difference being that between a mountain stream 
and a stream issuing from large and deep lakes. It is a curious 
fact, that when the River Merrimac was full of fish, on their 
arrival at the confluence of these two streams, the salmon and 
shad shook hands and parted, the shad all going into the lakes, 
and the salmon all keeping up the mountain torrent, which they 
continued to ascend, as used to be said, till their back fins were 
out of the water. 

IT have said, these two streams unite two miles and a half 
above where I now am. ‘The place was formerly called Web- 
ster’s Falls, but is now the site of a flourishing manufacturing 
village called “ Franklin,” or more specifically, “ Franklin Upper 
Village.” | 

I said in the beginning of this geographical epistle, that west 
from the river, nine miles off, is the Kearsarge Mountain. Furthe1 
to the north is a long, rough and broken range, not unaptly 
called the “ Ragged Mountain.” Between these is a sort of 


wide opening of considerable length, along which the general 


ridge of the highlands is depressed. From my sheep pasture, 
looking a little to the north of west, through this opening, I can 
see Ascutney Mountain in Vermont, near the foot of which 
a certain E. C. was born. Standing on the same spot and 
looking nearly northeast, I can see Mount Washington, the 
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highest elevation of the White Hills, so that I can every day 
take a look at Vermont and Maine. \ 

Concord is fifteen miles below this spot, on the same side of 
the river. ‘To Concord, as you know, the railroad comes from 
Boston, via Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, and Hooksett. Last 
year, when the anti-railroad obstinacy of the dominant political 
party in the State was overcome or broken down, a charter was 
granted for a railroad from Concord, through Franklin to Leba- 
non, on Connecticut River. This is expected to be the great 
route from Boston to Montreal, though it has competition in a 
more southern route, called, I think, the Massachusetts and 
Vermont railroad. I think this route called the Northern rail- 
road, will be preferred. I believe it is as near; and Manchester, 
Nashua, and Lowell, highly important manufacturing places, 
are in the line of this route, and not in that of the other. 

From Concord, the railroad follows the river through Bos- 
cawen, where I began to plead law, passes through this beauti- 
ful bottom land, where I now am (here called Interval) goes 
much nearer to my house than I could wish, and keeps on up 
to Franklin Upper Village. There it leaves the Merrimac ex- 
actly at his head, and turning still further to the west than the 
line or valley of the Pemigewasset, it follows up a little stream 
called Hancock Brook, to a beautiful lake in the midst of the 
woods called “ Como.” Adjoining this classical sheet of water, 
I have a large real estate, forty acres of pine land costing one 
dollar and fifty cents per acre, and on a distinguished point 
along the shore, quite conspicuous for a great distance, a white- 
washed boat-house, nine feet by eighteen. The railroad having 
approached the lake, and done homage to this edifice, inclines 
still further to the southwest, and twists and turns, and wriggles 
and climbs, till it finally struggles over the height of land, near 
Cardigan Mountain, and then glides down like a rippling brook 
through Shaker Pond, and the Mascoma, its outlet, to Connec- 
ticut River! There, I have done till evening. 

This house faces due north. Its front windows look towards 
the River Merrimae. But then the river soon turns to the south, 
so that the eastern windows look toward the river also. But 
the river has so deepened its channel, in this stretch of it, in the 
last fifty years, that we cannot see its water without approach- 
ing it, or going back to the higher lands behind us. ‘The history 
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of this change is of considerable importance in the philosophy 
of streams. I have observed it practically, and know something | 
of the theory of the phenomenon; but I doubt whether the 
world will ever be benefited either by my learning or my ob- 
servation in this respect. 

Looking out at the east windows at this moment, (two Pp. Me 
with a beautiful sun just breaking out, my eye sweeps a rich 
and level field of one hundred acres. At the end of it, a third 
of a mile off, I see plain marble gravestones, designating the 
places where repose my father, my mother, my brother Joseph, 
and my sisters Mehitable, Abigail, and Sarah, good scripture 
names, inherited from their Puritan ancestors. 

My father, Ebenezer Webster! born at Kingston, in the 
lower part of the State, in 1739, and the handsomest man I ever 
saw, except my brother Ezekiel, who appeared to me, and so 
does he now seem to me, the very finest human form that 
ever I laid eyes on. I saw him in his cofhn, a white forehead, a 
tinged cheek, a complexion as clear as heavenly light! But 
where am I straying? The grave has closed upon him, as it 
has on all my brothers and sisters. We shall soon be all 
together. But this is melancholy and I leave it. Dear, dear 
kindred blood, how I love you all! : 

This fair field is before me, I could see a lamb on any part 
of it. I have ploughed it, and raked it, and hoed it, but I never 
mowed it. Somehow I could never learn to hang a scythe? I 
had not wit enough. My brother Joe used to say, that my 
father sent me to college in order to make me equal to the rest 
of the children! 

Of a hot day in July, it must have been in one of the laa 
years of Washington’s administration, [was making hay with 
my father, just where I now see a remaining elm tree. About 
the middle of the afternoon, the Honorable Abiel Foster, M. C., 
who lived in Canterbury, six miles off, called at the house, and 
came into the field to see my father. He was a worthy man, 
college learned, and had been a minister, but was not a person 
of any considerable natural power. My father was his friend 
and supporter. He talked awhile in the field, and went on his 
way. When he was gone, my father called me to him, and we 
sat down beneath the elm, on a haycock. He said, “ My son, 
that is a worthy man, he is a member of Congress, he goes to 
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Philadelphia, and gets six dollars a day, while I toil here. It is 
because he had an education, which I never had. If I had 
had his early education, I should have been in Philadelphia in 
his place. JI came near it as it was. But I missed it, and now 
I must work here.” “ My dear father,” said I, “ you shall not 
work. Brother and I will work for you, and wear our hands 
out, and you shall rest.” And I remember to have cried, and I 
cry now at the recollection. “ My child,” said he, “it is of no 
importance to me. I now live but for my children. I could 
not give your elder brothers the advantages of knowledge, but I 
can do something for you. Exert yourself, improve your op-— 
portunities, learn, learn, and when I am gone, you will not need 
to go through the hardships which I have undergone, and which 
have made me an old man before my time.” 

The next May he took me to Exeter, to the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, placed me under the tuition of its excellent preceptor, 
Dr. Benjamin Abbott, still living, and from that time, ... 

My father died in April, 1806. I neither left him nor forsook 
him. My opening an office at Boscawen, was that I might be 
near him. I closed his eyes in this very house. He died at 
sixty-seven years of age, after a life of exertion, toil, and ex- 
posure; a private soldier, an officer, a legislator, a judge, every 
thing that a man could be, to whom learning never had dis- 
closed her “ ample page.” 

My first speech at the bar, was made when he was on the 
bench. He never heard me a second time. He had in him 
what I collect to have been the character of some of the old 
Puritans. He was deeply religious, but not sour. On the con- 
trary, good-humored, facetious, showing even in his age, with a 
contagious laugh, teeth all as white as alabaster, gentle, soft, 
playful, and yet having a heart in him that he seemed to have 
borrowed from a lion. He could frown; a frown it was; but 
cheerfulness, good-humor, and smiles composed his most usual 
aspect. 

Ever truly yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 
(PRIVATE.) 


Wednesday, June 10, 1846. Ten o’clock, A. M. 

Dear Fiercuer,—The report is strong to-day, that the Presi- 
dent has received a proposition from Mr. Pakenham, which he 
will immediately send to the Senate for its consideration. So 
long as any such communication is not made, I can say so; but 
if any such should come, I can say nothing about it, as it will 
be confidential. 

I am just now going up to the Senate. 

That such a communication will be made to-day, or in a day 
or two, is, | suppose, quite certain. No doubt the Oregon ques- 
tion is soon to be settled. Very possibly, the mail that carries 
this may also carry information that the President has sent a 
private message to the Senate. 


Yours, D. W. - 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAMES K. MILLS. 


Washington, Friday morning, July 24, 1846. 

Dear Srr—l received yours of the 21st, yesterday morning, 
and one of the same date from Mr. Appleton. Of course, I do 
not wish to make any important movement on this subject of 
the tariff, against the judgment of those most interested in it. 
But my own opinion, I confess, is extremely clear. If the Whigs 
in the Senate would support the amendment, and then suffer 
the bill to pass, one of two things would happen; either the 
House would adopt the amendment, or kill the bill altogether. 
In the first case, we should have a better protective tariff than 
ever I expect to see enacted again, in my lifetime. In the 
second, the tariff of 1842 would stand. | 

It is now certain that the Whigs in the Senate can place 
things in a position, if they choose, which shall bring about 
either one or the other of these results, and in my judgment the 
policy is clear. As to the responsibility for revenue, I do not 
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feel that heavily. That is a thing the government must take 
care of. 

Our especial business, as it seems to me, is to look to the 
' preservation of the great industrial interests of the country. 
Under either of the bills, and probably under that of 1842, there 
will be a deficiency of revenue, if the war continues. It is pos- 
sible we may yet defeat the bill, but I hardly see how, at present. 
One or two members on the other side may possibly be sick or 
absent; and it is possible another, Mr. Hayward, may vote 
either to postpone the bill, or to put off its operation till March, 
so as to give an opportunity to repeal it next session. All these 
things are doubtful, but as Mr. Appleton says, “we must take 
our chance.” 

Yours truly, 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washineton, July 27, 1846. 

My pear Son,—I go to the Senate this morning with infinite 
concern and anxiety, more [| think, than I ever felt before. I 
have my speech to finish, and would not wish to weaken any 
impression made on Saturday. But then comes the voting. 
The result is uncertain, but I think there is ground to indulge 
hope. I feel as if I had a pretty firm hold on the helm, and that 
I can see a safe, though narrow passage, between the breakers 
ahead. If no sail split, no rope break, and every man now relied 
on, does his duty, we may be in smooth water in a day or two. 
You will of course, be advised of the result by the telegraph, 
and probably before you receive this. 

It is a vast misfortune that Whigs here and elsewhere, should 
oppose a settlement of the tariff question. Ido not call ita 
compromise; it is no compromise ; it is merely an amendment 
of the bill, retaining all the great principles of the act of 1842, 
and making reductions which would leave all the protected in- 
terests safe and satisfied, and yet quiet a great deal of clamor. 

I shall not, of course, propose any thing which will not have 
Whig support; but those in or out of Congress, who prefer the 
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continuance of the controversy to a reasonable and safe settle- 
ment of it, commit, as it seems to me, a great error. | 
Yours affectionately, 


Dis 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. CURTIS. 


Washington, July 30, 1846. 

Dear Mrs. Curtis,— Whomever else I may escape, in a mis- 
quoting of Shakespeare, I cannot escape you. That I have long 
known. In the haste of speaking, and thinking while I spoke, 
a Shakespearian idea came over me, dim and faint, it is true. I 
did not recollect the speaker, or the words, but I knew the 
thought was where almost all human thoughts are found, which 
develop human nature. What I should have said is Davy’s 
request to his master, Justice Shallow. Hen. IV. Part IL. Act 5, 
Scene 1. I will put it right in the correction of my speech. 


Yours most truly, 
D. W. 


Nore. In making a speech in the Senate, Mr. Webster made a quotation. 
Mrs. Curtis happened to hear the speech, and ventured to send a note to Mr. 
Webster, intimating that he had not made the quotation accurately. Mr. Web- 
ster in reply, addressed her the foregoing note. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, August 5, 1846. 

My pear S1r,—At the close of the session of Congress, the 
newspapers which members have ordered, are of course discon- 
tinued. Not expecting, therefore, any further numbers of the 
Marshfield Gazette, I cannot forbear expressing my thanks to 
its editor, for the gratification I have received from his weekly 
papers. , 

The Marshfield Gazette has been distinguished by two very 
valuable, though not very common, characteristics. 1. It says 
nothing which is not believed to be true. 2. What it has to 
say, it says in few words. 

1 Mr. Weston’s letters to Mr. Webster. 
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Should I be here next year, Ishall again hope to be instructed 
and edified by the weekly perusal of the Marshfield Gazette. 
Jam, my dear Sir, with great regard, your ob’t serv’t, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, Monday morning, August 6, 1846. 
Porter Wricut,—Ask Mr. Weston if it would not have a 
good effect to make Mr. Morrison’s house, both the main part 
and the roof, somewhat higher in proportion to the width, than 
is usual. It strikes me that this would make rather a new 
fashioned and pretty end. 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, Monday morning, August 10, 1846, ‘ 
not quite late enough to write without a candle. 

Dear Sir,— We hope to bring our evil doings to a close at 
twelve o’clock to-day, and I hope to leave Washington this 
p. M., and shall proceed to Marshfield without much delay. 

I think some friends from New York will visit us early next 
week, and we shall want The Comet in good order. What 
hand can we get to go with Mr. Hatch? Would not Elisha 
Kean come for a week ? 

I suppose Mrs. Webster is in Boston; but if at home, you 
can show her this, and let her know that I am well. 

I do not know that I should be up so early, if it was not too 
hot to sleep. I never more ardently longed to see Blue Fish 
Rock, and smell the sea. 

I trust your fish-market will be better supplied after my 
return. . 

Yours truly, 
Danie WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 4, 1847. 


Dear Fietcuer,—I have been talking this morning with 
Judge Nelson, about the time of trying the cause in which I 
have been retained by General 'T'yler. 

The jury trials commence in the circuit court of New York 
on the first Monday of April, and will probably last six weeks. 
I do not know how General Tyler’s case stands on the calendar, 
and at what time, therefore, it might be expected to come on. 

I have now made such arrangements for my southern visit, 
that I cannot engage to be present at the trial of this cause, at 
the spring term. Judge Nelson says, if the object is to raise a 
point of law, to be brought here, no time will be lost in post- 
poning the trial till the fall. 1 rather suppose this to be the 
case, but am not certain. General Tyler best knows. On the 
whole if the cause must be tried at the ensuing term, though 
very willing to be useful to General T'yler and his office, yet I 
must be content to thank him for his kindness, and return the 
retainer. 

I believe I am half asleep, while I write this, having been up 
pretty much the whole of three successive nights, and been suf- 
fering no little annoyance, at the same time, from cold and in- 
fluenza. ‘These are prevalent. Many senators could not be 
heard last night across the chamber. My voice cleared up a 
little after ten o’clock, when the room had become quite warm. 
I hope to get away on Saturday, on which day the court pro- 
poses to rise. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March 10. Wednesday. 
- Dear Sir,—I have been detained here quite unexpectedly, 
since the rising of Congress, hoping from day to day to get 
away, and now trusting that I shall depart to-morrow afternoon. 
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I shall of course send word to Marshfield, as soon as J arrive in 
Boston. 

My stay at home will be very short, as my journey is South, 
and the warm weather will be soon coming on. 

Among things to be talked about, is the new orchard. I 
wish you to measure the ground, accurately, and see how 
many apple-trees will be planted, supposing us to set them 
thirty-two feet apart. Is that far enough? Calculate also the 
number of peaches to run in rows between the apples, over 
about one half the lot. Mr. Morrison must have an eye on this, 
as I shall want him to see to the getting of the trees. 

As to farming things, I suppose they all go on right. I hope 
the kelp holds out, if not, the rock weed must be attacked. 

I do not know whether I shall stay long enough to catch you 
a fish; but if the day should be mild, the sea smooth, a tight 
boat afloat, and Mr. Hatch and the bait ready, there is no tell- 
ing what might be done. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. TICKNOR. 


Washington, March 22, 1847. 

My pEar Sir,—It is proposed to publish a new edition of my 
speeches, in the course of the summer or fall. In regard to this, 
there are many points on which I shall have occasion to tax 
your friendship; but my purpose, at present, is to trouble you 
with only one. 

In my speech in the convention, on the construction of the 
Senate, vol. i. p. 200,' I sought to maintain, that it is dangerous 
to sever political power and property. This I maintained, as 
premises from which to draw the conclusion that, as political 
power is, with us, divided among the many, the laws, with great 
propriety, provide for the distribution of property, by abolishing 
primogeniture, entails, &c. 

In the course of my remarks, I alluded to the French charter, 
then existing, (1820,) by which, or by laws passed under it, real 


1 Webster’s Works, vol. i. p. 86. Ed. of 1851. 
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estate was made partible among children, even against testa- 
mentary dispositions; while an important branch of the govern- 
ment, namely, the Chamber of Peers, was made hereditary. I 
took occasion to say, that these things were inconsistent; and 
that if the government did not change the law, the law would 
change the government. ‘The latter happened, that is to say, 
the hereditary character of the peerage was given up. But now, 
when did this happen? Was it before 1831, or by the revolu- 
tion of that year? Probably, you or Mr. Gray can tell, and the 
object of this is to ask of you the favor of looking this up a 
little, at some leisure moment. Ihave been abused for the doc- 
trines of this same speech, and I wish to defend it, tandem, in 
aenote. : 

I write this, lest I should not think of the matter, when I 
see you. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March 28, 1847. 

Dear Mr. Wesron,—After all, I shall not see Marshfield till I 
return from the South. Ihave been kept here so long, there is 
not time to go home. Ihave written to Henry ‘Thomas to see 
you and Porter immediately, and for you three to consult 
together, and write me for any directions, which may be needed 
from me, respecting farm work, cattle, the employment of 
men, &c. If you write at once, your letter will find me here. 

As things occur to me, I shall write before hearing from you; 
but I wish, by all means, to hear from you before I go further 
south. : 
Ask the gardener to write also if he wishes any directions 
from me or Mrs. Webster. We shall one of us write to him. 
It is grievous to me to have been kept here a whole month, and 
not see poor old Marshfield. But it was unavoidable. 


Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Washington, March 29, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you yesterday, but by accident the letter 
tailed to get to the post-office. It goes with this. 

I send now some memoranda, to which I wish to draw your 
attention, with that of Henry Thomas and Porter. 

Any thing you send off on Friday morning will find me here, 
or be sent on, and overtake me at Richmond. Address me as 
here. You must all take a day to make out a despatch. Tell 
me the present state of things as fully as you can, in all respects; 
farming, cattle, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, lambs, goats, and kids, 
horses, mares, and colts, and swine and pigs. 

Is the business arranged between Porter and Mr. Morrison, 
about exchange of houses, &c. ? 

Tell me all that all of you can think of. Mr. Baker will report 
on geese, turkeys, chickens, &c. 

Is the new hen-house ready? "When will the hens move ? 
We must lay out once more largely for turkeys at home, and on 
the island. 

I shall continue to write to you, as things may happen to 
my mind. 

As far as I can now see, I shall smell the ocean at Marshfield 
just about the first of June. It may be five or ten days earlier. 
Porter will get a little money for his beef, and I must know 
what else will be wanted to preserve life till June. 

I hope some stones have been hauled for the wall, in front of 
the house. We ought to make a good long stretch this spring. 
Tt should be built immediately after planting. 

Yours, Dati, 


MR. WEBSTER TO EDWARD WEBSTER. 


Washington, April 11, 1847. 
My pear Son,—lIt gave us great pleasure to hear from you, 
on your arrival at the Brazos de San Jago, and to learn your 
health. Our latest intelligence through the newspapers, leaves 
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you at Matamoras, stationed in the Plaza, but whether from 
this to infer that you are to remain there, we do not ‘know. 
We hope you are to keep on towards General Taylor’s head- 
quarters. 'The newspapers compliment the appearance of your 
company, and it was remarkable that not a man was on the 
sick list. 

Fletcher was here, and wrote you the very day of the arrival 
of your letter. Your mother and I expect to leave Washington 
for the South, in two or three days, taking Josephine Seaton 
with us. We shall probably be at New Orleans by the Ist of 


May, and I shall be glad to hear from you there. Direct to the | 


St. Charles Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis are still with us. 
They go North when we go South. Ihave been detained here 
by a matter of business. I ought to have been now at Mobile. 
We received yesterday the official account of the fall of Vera 
Cruz. 
Your mother says I must leave space for her postscript. 
Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, April 25, 1847. 

Dear Firetcuer,—We have at length made such progress in 
our tedious concern, that I shall leave for the South on Wednes- 
day. ‘The secretary says, we may rely on a decision, on or 
before the 10th day of May. ‘The state of his health, bron- 
chitis, does not allow his undertaking for an earlier judgment. 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Russell, will remain here, or 
hereabouts. In the mean time I shall get to Charleston, or Sa- 
vannah, and if any thing occurs to render my presence here 
important, I must take the back track. I shall not reach New 
Orleans. If you will make business to that city to go with me, 
I should like a flying trip to it next November. On the present 
journey, if not called back, I shall probably get over the Alle- 
ghanies into Tennessee, and find my way home by Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, and Cleveland. 

We hardly expect Mr. 8. will obtain all he claims, and is 


entitled to, by the decision now so soon expected. But we 
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imagine he will receive a respectable portion of what the merits 
of his claims entitle him to. 

On Monday or Tuesday, I shall write to you and Mr. Healey 
about divers little things. 

My expectation is to be in Charleston by the 5th or 6th of 
May; to which city you may write me, after the receipt of this. 
From Charleston I propose to go to Columbia, Augusta, and 
thence to Savannah, at which latter place you may expect let- 
ters to find me, till May 16 or 17. Which way I shall move 
next, | have not quite determined; but you will hear from me 
from day to day. 

I shall go to-morrow and have a full conversation with the 
Secretary of War about the Massachusetts regiment; but I 
suppose nothing can be done. One day or another we shall 
have peace; and what is Edward then todo? He must think 
for himself, and you must think for him. When these new 
regiments and volunteer corps are all disbanded, there will be a 
rush of military men into civil life; especially if a military man 
be at the head of government. If we can keep colonels off 
the bench, and captains out of the pulpit, we shall do well. It 
is time, quite time, for Edward to enter upon something for 
life. 

The probability now is, that General Taylor will come in 
President with a general rush. He would, certainly, were the 
election now to come on. It is in the nature of mankind to 
carry their favor towards military achievement. No people yet 
have ever been found to resist that tendency. ‘The great pen- 
sionary, John De Witt, established it by a “ perpetual law” in 
the Dutch republic, that the supreme civil authority should never 
be placed in military hands. But this perpetual law was soon 
broken down, in order to place the chief authority in the hands 
of the military princes of the House of Orange. Here is a 
chapter of history worth studying. 


Pp. 8S. I have now received yours of the 23d, and its en- 
closures; as I have said above, I will go and see Mr. Marcy 
to-morrow, but I do not suppose any thing can be done. 

The knowing ones speak of a letter of Mr. Benton’s which is 
to come out soon, and is expected to create a sensation. Its 
principal object will be to attack Mr. Calhoun. 
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You see how Virginia goes. It is well to get Mr. D. out of 
Congress. He had a good deal of wrong-directed and perverted 
talent. 

Probably there may be six or seven Whigs, nearly half from 
Virginia. 

Yours, affectionately, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Richmond, April 29, five o’clock, A. M., 1847. 

Waueruer it be a favor or an annoyance, you owe this letter 
to my habit of early rising. From the hour marked at the top 
of the page, you will naturally conclude that my companions are 
not now engaging my attention, as we have not calculated on 
being early travellers to-day. 

This city has a “pleasant seat.’ It is high,—the James 
River runs below it, and when I went out an hour ago, nothing 
was heard but the roar of the falls. The air is tranquil, and its 
temperature mild. 

It is morning—and a morning sweet and fresh, and delightful. 
Every body knows the morning, in its metaphorical sense, 
applied to so many objects, and on so many occasions. The 
health, strength, and beauty of early years, lead us to call that 
period the “morning of life.” Of a lovely young woman, we 
say, she is “bright as the morning,’ and no one doubts why 
Lucifer is called “son of the morning.’ But the morning itself, 
few people, inhabitants of cities, know any thing about. Among 
all our good people of Boston, not one in a thousand sees the 
sun rise once a year. They know nothing of the morning. 
Their idea of it is, that it is that part of the day which comes 
along after a cup of coffee and a beefsteak, or a piece of toast. 
With them, morning is not a new issuing of lhght; a new 
bursting forth of the sun; a new waking up of all that has life, 
from a sort of temporary death, to behold again the works of 
God, the heavens and the earth; it is only a part of the domes- 
tic day, belonging to breakfast, to reading the newspapers, 
answering notes, sending the children to school, and giving 
orders for dinner. The first faint streak of light, the earliest 
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purpling of the east, which the lark springs up to greet, and the 
deeper and deeper coloring into orange and red, till at length 
the “glorious sun is seen, regent of day,” this they never 
enjoy, for this they never see. 

Beautiful descriptions of the “morning” abound in all lan- 
guages, but they are the strongest perhaps in those of the Hast, 
where the sun is so often an object of worship. King David 
speaks of taking to himself “the wings of the morning.” ‘T'his 
is highly poetical and beautiful. The “ wings of the morning” 
are the beams of the rising sun. Rays of light are wings. It is 
thus said that the Sun of righteousness shall arise, “ with healing 
in his wings;” a rising sun, which shall scatter light and health, 
and joy throughout the universe. Milton has fine descriptions 
of morning, but not so many as Shakespeare, from whose writ- 
ings pages of the most beautiful images, all founded on the 
glory of the morning, might be filled. 

I never thought that Adam had much advantage of us, from 
having seen the world while it was new. ‘The manifestations 
of the power of God, like His mercies, are “ new every morning,” 
and “fresh every evening.” We see as fine risings of the sun, 
as ever Adam saw, and its risings are as much a miracle now 
as they were in his day, and I think a good deal more, because 
it is now a part of the miracle that for thousands and thousands 
of years he has come to his appointed time, without the varia- 
tion of a millionth part of a second. Adam could not tell how 
this might be! 

I know the morning; I am acquainted with it, and I love it, 
fresh and sweet as it is, a daily new creation, breaking forth, 
and calling all that have life, and breath, and being, to new 
adoration, new enjoyments, and new gratitude. 

We left Washington yesterday, at nine o’clock, Mrs. Webster, 
Miss Seaton, and myself; Mr. Seaton coming with us, and 
Mary Scott and Mr. Shroeder as far as the boat comes; and 
just as the boat was leaving the wharf, who should jump aboard 
but Mr. Edward Curtis! We had not looked for him, and great 
was our joy. We kept him on board, and brought him and Mary 
Scott here. They go back to Washington at eight o’clock. We — 
stay here to-day. Mrs. Webster has some headache. To- 
moirow we leave for Raleigh, at an hour which the world calls 
“morning.” ‘The air is fine, quite cool enough, and dry.. What 
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struck me last evening, was the dryness of the night air. Of 
all the cities of the Atlantic South, this is probably the finest 
for elevation, situation, handsome houses, and public buildings, 
and prospects of growth. 

Be kind enough to give or send our love to your husband and 
children. 

Yours affectionately, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


P. 8S. A letter written within a day or two, will find us at 
Charleston. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Goldsboro’, N. C., on the Wilmington railroad, eighty miles ‘ 
north of Wilmington, Wednesday, May 5, six A. M., 1847. 

My pear Son,— We spent a day or two pleasantly at Raleigh, 
and came thence to this place yesterday, through the pine coun- 
try. “ There is a thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, 
and it is known to many in this land by the name of pitch, 
é&c. &c.” We are here in the midst of this very thing, at the 
very centre of the tar and turpentine region. 

The pines are the long-leaved pines. In one of these, a foot 
from the bottom, a notch is cut, and its capacity enlarged, 
and its shape fashioned a little, so as to hold the liquid, by 
chiselling, and then it is called the “ box.” Above the box the 
bark is cut off, for a foot or so, and the turpentine oozes out of 
the tree on to this smooth surface, and then runs slowly into the 
box. The box holds about a quart. In a good large tree, it 
will fill five times a season. Sometimes there are two boxes in 
one tree, so that some trees will yield ten quarts a year. But 
the greatest yield is the first year; after that it gradually is 
diminished, and in seven or eight years the tree dies, or will 
yield no more turpentine. ‘Tar is made by bringing together 
wood, full of turpentine, either trees or knots, and pieces picked 
up in the woods, and burning it in a pit, just as charcoal is 
made, then running off into a hole prepared for it, in the ground. 
At the present prices of the article, this is said to be the best 
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business now doing in the State. Iam told good, fresh, well- 
timbered pine lands can be bought for $1.25 to $1.50 per acre. 

We leave this morning; hope to be at Wilmington at one 
o’clock, and at Charleston to-morrow forenoon. All well. 

Mr. Badger was not at home; but all Raleigh treated us 
very kindly. 

We lodged at Governor Graham’s. 

Yours, affectionately, 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Wilmington, N. C. Thursday morning, ten A. M., May 6, 1847. 

My pear Srr,—I am sorry to say, I get along slowly. De- 
tention is the order of the day. I could not leave Raleigh till 
Tuesday morning; thence, it is a day’s work to get down on 
the railroad, eighty-five miles north of this place. At one o’clock 
yesterday, ten miles from this city, we met a special train, with 
a large deputation, headed by ex-Governor Dudley. The wea- 
ther was bad, and the wind east, and I was rather easily per- 
suaded to stay overaday. The governor brought us to his own 
house, where we are grandly lodged. I go to the hotel to meet 
the citizens, at eleven o’clock, and go off at half-past two this 
p. M., if the wind goes down. At present it blows rather hard. 

This is an active little city, built on the east side of the river, 
on Sand Hills. The good people are Whigs; but out of the 
city, and all round for fifty miles, it is'a region whose poli- 
tics are personified by Mr. M’ Kay. 

It continues cold. We need fires all the time. I have not 
been warm by the heat of the sun since last fall. 

We are quite well, and find hereabouts excellent people. 

Yours, 


Dia W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Charleston, May 9, Sunday morning, six o’clock, 1847. 

Dear Mrs. Paicze,—Charleston lies on the sea, between the 
two little rivers, Ashley on the south or west, and Cooper, on 
the north or east; the mouths of these two rivers running into 
the sea about a mile apart, and one of them, the Ashley, winding 
up round the city, pretty much as Charles River and bay runs 
round the back part of Boston. ‘The city is flat, as is all the 
adjacent country. I suppose its elevation is hardly more than 
ten feet above the tide. It is, as you know, an old city, and 
is regularly built in squares. It may contain now about forty 
thousand people. ‘The houses are quite large, and many of 
them palace-looking, most having piazzas on one or more sides. 
The houses are principally of brick, many of them painted, and 
the sea air or other cause, has given them a dingy appearance. 
The city looks very much like some parts of London, much 
more so than any other city in the United States. The hue of 
the old houses is very much that of St. Paul’s. 

Before the Revolution, Charleston contained, doubtless, the 
most fashionable and highest bred society in the United States. 
It was the residence of very many distinguished and opulent 
families, who held large estates in the neighborhood or the inte- 
rior. Sumpters, Marions, Pinkneys, Hugers, &c., lived here in 
great hospitality and great splendor. 

As a commercial city, its importance, as you know, has com- 
paratively dwindled, and as it has no manufactures, it is not 
now a city of great activity. But there is another cause, always 
overlooked, which has essentially altered the fabric of Southern 
society, and that of Charleston in particular. It is the abolition 
of the right of primogeniture. The estates were originally large, 
in extent of acres, and with country-houses fit for princes. 
While these estates were transmitted entire, from oldest son to 
oldest son, they retained their importance and magnificence. 
But they are evidently things which do not bear division and 
subdivision, and the doing away of the right of primogeniture, 
therefore, has essentially broken in upon the whole old fashioned 
aristocratic system of Southern life. Ido not say it has made 
things worse; I only say it has made a great change, which must 
continue to go on. 
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Slave labor, and rice and cotton cultivation, work in badly with 
democratic subdivisions of property, such as suit us in New 
England. 

We are experiencing every sort and degree of kindness and 
civility. As to meetings and speeches, and New England din- 
ners, and bar dinners, &c. &c., you will see more accounts of 
such things than you will desire to read, and I shall not annoy 
you with them. 

Thus far, my health is good, except that I have not until this 
morning felt warm. It has been all along awfully cold. ‘T'wo 
days ago, there was frost in the neighborhood of the city. 

On Wednesday, we go to Columbia; thence to Augusta, per- 
haps thence for two days, to Savannah, and from Savannah, into 
the Mountains. We give up New Orleans, with regret and 
tears. It is too late to get there with any time to stay. 

How or by what route we may return, I can hardly say ; but 
I reckon I shall find some gap through the Alleghanies, and get 
on to the Ohio. Give our best love to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Blatchford; and so ends another “recreation of 
the morning hours.” 


Yours, D. W. 


P.S. I think a great deal of Mr. Paige, in his solitude. Pray 
give him always my love. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Charleston, May 10, 1847. Monday, seven A. M. 

My pear Son,—We arrived here from Wilmington on Fri- 
day morning, the 7th, and have therefore already been here three 
days. The people are all kind and civil, and I get along with 
the Nullifiers, without making any sharp points. 

T'o-day there is a bar dinner, to-morrow a little excursion in 
a steamboat to see a rice plantation, and a ball for the ladies in 
the evening. ‘The next day, Wednesday, the 12th, we go to 
Columbia. My present purpose is to go from Columbia to 
Augusta, thence by railroad to Savannah, for two days, thence 
west, on the same and other railroads four hundred miles, 
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thence by stage-coach to Nashville, and thence north. But 
whether all this will be agcomplished, I know not. I quite give 
up New Orleans. 

Yesterday morning [ received your letter of the 5th. I feel a — 
good deal concerned about Edward, especially in regard to his 
health. We must make a strong point of putting him in some 
regular business, as soon as this war is over. 

I have not the least objection to your showing the letter 
which I wrote you about Massachusetts politics, to anybody. 
Do not let it get published, but I should be quite willing that | 
Colonel Bullock, Mr. Kellogg, and such gentlemen, should 
see it. 


Yours, D. W. 


Pp. S. Give my particular love to lonely Uncle Paige. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


Charleston, South Carolina, May 10, Be 
Monday, half-past two o’clock, p. M. 

Dear Mr. Weston,—Charleston is in N. latitude 32° 405’, 
that is about nine degrees south of Marshfield; it is also, 
perhaps, about four degrees further west. 

It is built on a tongue of land, lying between the mouths of 
two rivers, and running out into a bay of the sea. It is flat, and 
so is all the adjacent country. The city is old; was rather more 
flourishing, formerly ; is handsomely laid out with a great many 
costly houses, having been the residence of rich families. If it 
were not for the sickliness of the climate in summer, it would be 
a very desirable place. In winter and spring, the weather is 
delightful. This is a very cold and backward season, and yet it 
looks like midsummer with us. The corn is three feet high, 
the fields of rye are ripe, new potatoes are plenty, and straw- 
berries and green peas are going by. 

The great object of a cater in this quarter is rice. Itisa 
Bae abil crop; but it causes an unhealthy climate. It must ~ 
grow, for half the time, under water. We have seen some plan- 
tations, and are going up one of the rivers to-morrow in a 
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steamboat, to view a famous one. The rice is now six or eight 


inches high, of a beautiful soft, light green, like the color of a 
gosling’s wing, and the vast fields are all laid off in squares, as 
regularly as the beds in Mr. Morrison’s garden. 

The day after to-morrow we move west, into the interior of 
the State, and the heart of the cotton country ; though not of 
the sea island, or long staple cotton. The cotton is now up, 
three or four inches, and in common seasons would have been 
much higher. The fields are pretty, but are said to be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, when the plant is in blossom. ‘The word 
“ cotton ” originally meant a thin, light cloth, made in England 
out of wool and linen; and when the uses of this plant were 
found out, and people learned to make a similar light cloth out 
of it, they called its product “cotton wool.’ There! I do not 
believe there is a man in all Marshfield but you and I, who 
knows why this plant is called “ cotton.” 

In North Carolina, we travelled two hundred miles in the 
tar and turpentine country. ‘The pine from which these are ob- 
tained, is the long-leaved pine, a good deal resembling our pitch 
pine, but much fuller of sap. They make a notch in the tree, 
called a “ box,” and cut the bark off a foot above it. Here it 
is! a pine, long leaved, blazed or searfed off, notch or box a 
foot from the ground. The turpentine runs down into this 
“box,” and when the box gets full they ladle it out. A box 
holds a quart, and will fill three to five times in the season. A 
handsome tree, with “ boxes,” will yield ten quarts a year. ‘Tar 


' is made by burning pine knots, stumps, &c., in a pit, like char- 


coal. ‘he sap sweats out, and runs into a hole prepared for it, 
in the ground. 

One barrel of turpentine distilled makes six gallons spirits. 
The residuum, or resin, is not of much value, say twenty-five 
cents a barrel. ‘l'ar and turpentine are now high, and the busi- 
ness good. 

Rice——I went yesterday up the river forty miles to see the 
rice plantations. They are very handsome, the rice being now 
about six inches high, all in rows or drills. Rice will grow in 
dry land, like wheat, but cannot be made profitable without 
water. 


1 A rude diagram was drawn by Mr. Webster in the margin of the letter. 
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Water is sometimes kept in reservoirs, like mill-ponds, and 
let on to the rice fields when wanted. But this is an uncertain 
supply, and not so good as the other. The other way is, to let 
in the water from the river, at high water, and when the proper 
time comes, let it off at low water. All the fields are banked 
in from the river. Rice itself is a sort of aquatic plant, and it 
will grow altogether in water, but better, by change. | 

As soon as the plant is up, they let on water, and let it lie 
twenty-one days, and then draw it off. Afterwards it is put on 
once or twice more. When it gets strong and forms the head, 
it will grow fast in water all the time. 

The water kills all the weeds, so that when there is plenty of 
water, there needs little hoeing. In other cases, the rice must 
be hoed to clear out the weeds. | 

The water must be fresh, therefore, no rice can be made on a 
river, till you go up above the salt water. And there must also 
be tide, or else you cannot let in and draw off the water. The 
great rivers of the West are not favorable to rice, for want of 
tide. South Carolina and Georgia produce almost all we raise. 
Some acres have produced ninety bushels a crop; but seventy 
is a very fair yield. Rice is now worth, rough, just as it is 
thrashed, one dollar and fifteen cents per bushel. Seventy cents 
is a fair price. 

For cultivated rice, one hand is allowed, when they wish to 
make work easy, to three acres. ‘There is very little ploughing 
to be done. We saw yesterday twenty miles of rice fields, one 
after another, along the river. In some fields one hundred hands 
hoeing. 

Alligators were to be seen along the banks, and on the 
flats. Isaw three lying together, each as heavy as two of our 
cows. I had a little gun on board, with two buck shot in the 
_ barrel. ‘The boat was running quite near the shore, and I put 
these two shot in the neck of one of the fellows. They made 
him jump well, and lash the water with his tail, till 1t foamed, 
like the track of a boat. 

This country is full of hogs, and they sometimes swim a 
stream, and then the alligators catch them. They sometimes 
also kill a calf, or cow, if feeding near the water. They strike 
with their tail. The negroes often kill small ones. 

The live oak looks very much like a round top, large apple- 
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tree. They could hardly be told apart, at a little distance, if of 
the same size. I saw one yesterday, thirty-two feet round, one 
foot from the ground. Its branches extended one hundred and 
thirty-four feet, and hung down near to the ground. It was not 
so high as our elm. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Charleston, May 12, 1847, eight a. M. 

Dear Fietcuer,— We are all quite well, and leave for Co- 
lumbia at eleven o’clock. We have got through here, I hope, 
pretty well. Last night there was a ball of 1,200 people. 

The weather is cool. Within a week there has been frost 
within two miles of this city. 

I went yesterday to see the rice plantations on Cooper River. 
They are most beautiful fields. 

I will write from Columbia. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Columbia, S. C., May 13, 1847, Thursday ) 
morning, six o’clock, at Mr. Preston’s. 

Dear Mrs. Paice,—The surface of South Carolina is gen- 
erally regarded as having six or seven divisions; but may well 
enough be considered as comprising only three, except the sea 
island. ‘Those three run parallel to the sea-coast, the first being 
fifty or sixty miles wide, and entirely flat. ‘Through this region 
the rivers all find their winding way to the ocean. Along the 
banks of these rivers are rich lands, especially towards their 
mouths, and here are the principal rice plantations. Almost the 
whole of the rest of this region is covered with a wilderness of 
original pine trees, but then swamps are scattered over it, some- 
times five or six miles long, and half as broad, filled with cypress 
trees, gums, and various aquatic plants. hese swamps are pro- 
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bably a main cause of the unhealthiness of the climate; there 
is always more or less stagnant water in them. The soil, so 
to speak, is sand, twelve or fifteen inches deep, then a stratum 
of brown clay, ten or fifteen feet thick, and under that a basis 
of marl or clay, mixed with loose limestone. The whole’region 
is alluvial, and marine fossils are found everywhere in it. ‘The 
surface is too flat for the water to run off, and the clay seems 
to prevent it from sinking into the earth, so it collects in swamps, 
ponds, and places, a little lower than the rest. Away from 
these collections of water, on dry spots, among the pines, there 
are some healthy localities; but in general the whole region is 
insalubrious. ‘Then comes the sand hill region, which is a strip 
or belt, twenty-five or thirty miles wide, elevated in general 
about a hundred feet above the sea. Through this the sand 
hills are scattered. ‘There are some swamps also. The hills 
are healthy, the banks of the rivers good land, and here are 
great cotton plantations, on the river bottoms. Some of the 
sand hills rise one or two hundred feet from the rivers, and are 
covered with pine, but with no soil. This region also is evi- 
dently alluvial, though the basis is not clay and marl, but 
granite, slate-stone, and other rocks. At the extremity of this 
the mountain region begins, or the “upper country,” as it is 
called. Here the surface is broken into hill and dale, the coun- 
try rises as we go further from the sea, and soon we are on the 
spurs and ridges of the Alleghanies. ‘This is a good country, 
warm enough for cotton. T'wo rivers, the “ Saluda” and the 
“ Broad,” coming from the hills, unite just on the upper edge of 
this “sand hill” district, and form the “ Congaree,” and just 
here stands the town of “ Columbia,” where I am now sitting. 
The Congaree runs along winding and crooked, joins the “ Wa- 
teree,” and those two form the Santee, (all the rivers here end 
‘in EKE,) which runs into the sea. A steamboat may come here 
from the ocean, when the river is high, a distance of three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, by the course of the river. Here are the first 
falls ; of course here the primitive country stops, and the alluvial ~ 
land, or land once under water, begins. Columbia is on one 
of the large sand hills, flattened on the top, and hence called a 
“ Plateau.” It rises, I should think, a hundred feet or more 
above the river, and much of the hill is still covered with 
original pitch pines. The soil is pretty good, having, like others 
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of these “ plateaus,” clay mixed with the sand; and the situation 
and the town are very handsome. 

The college was established forty or fifty years ago, and is 
flourishing, and here is the seat of government, and here sit the 
principal courts. Great care was taken early to plant orna- 
mental trees in the squares and along the streets, so that the 
town is now one of the handsomest looking and “ nicest” of our 
little inland cities. It contains, I suppose, five or six thousand 
people. 

The pine “sand hills” are mere dry piles of sand, where 
water is to be dug for, seventy or eighty feet. They are resorted 
to in the summer for health merely, and many planters go to 
their houses on these hills in hot weather, who have not places 
in the “ Upper Country.” Mr. Calhoun, Mr. M’Duffie, Mr. 
Butler, live in the “Upper Country.” : 

The Hamptons, Singletons, Taylors, &c. live in this central 
region. ‘Then nobody is to be found this side of Charleston, 
the rice plantations, and the sea islands. 

We arrived last evening by railroad, at six o’clock, and were 
received with all kinds and degrees of hospitality. The college 
buildings were illuminated in the evening, and the boys made a 
torchlight procession through the college campus, or square. 
Mrs. Preston had a little party. The governor and all the 
judges, and the people of the town, and the professors, &c., all 
present. 

To-day we all go to dine at Colonel Hampton’s, he not being 
at home, but his daughters doing the honors of the house. He 
has a great and profitable cotton plantation. "We mean to go 
over it, and examine it, and see exactly what a cotton planta- 
tion is. | 

To-morrow we dine with the governor, Mr. Johnson. Here, 
of course, is Dr. Lieber, and here we meet Mr. and Mrs. Poin- 
sett. Mr. Preston’s health is a great deal better than when we 
saw him in Washington in March. 


Yours truly, D. W. 


P.S. Send this along to Julia. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Columbia, May 15, 1847, Saturday morning, half-past six. 

Dear Mrs. Patce,—The cotton culture was commenced in 
this State about the year 1795. Before that time, people lived 
by raising corn, tobacco, and indigo. ‘These last articles are 
now scarcely raised. ‘There is some tobacco and a little indigo ° 
down in the southeast corner of the State, but through all this 
region the crops are corn and cotton. Cotton is a tender plant » 
in its early stages, and must be cultivated cleanly and carefully. 
When out of the ground two or three inches, the plants look © 
very much like beans, as well in the shape as the color of their 
leaves. The seed is sown in rows or drills, three feet apart, in 
common light lands, and four or four and a half in land of richer 
quality. On light lands it grows about two feet, or two and a 
half high, on the bottoms four and a half or five. The yield is 
of course greater on the bottom lands, but the cotton itself not 
quite so white and valuable. It is said to be very beautiful 
when in blossom. Each petal or flower leaf comes out white, 
then turns to scarlet, and then falls. The flowers come out not 
all at once, but in long succession, like those of buckwheat. 
But the owners think the cotton looks best in the autumn, when 
the pod or ball opens and the wool comes out full. They say 
the whole field looks as if it was covered with snow, and it 
looks too as if the planters might pay some of their debts. On 
common lands the crop of raw cotton may be seven hundred or 
eight hundred pounds to the acre, but more than half the weight 
is in the seed. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty pounds or three hundred 
of clean cotton, is a fair crop on good common lands. When 
the plants come up in the rows, they are thinned by the hoe, 
and left to stand a foot apart. The land is kept clear of weeds 
by the plough, and repeated hoeings. In general, the proportion 
of labor to land, is one hand to six or seven acres, and one mule 
to three hands. ‘The hoeing being light work, is mostly done 
by the women. Every morning the day’s work is staked out 
into “ tasks,” and a task assigned to each hand. On the plan- 
tations I have seen, the people do not appear to be overworked. . 
They usually get through their tasks by twelve or one o’clock 
and have the rest of the day to themselves. 
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The “ settlement” or “ negro quarter,” or huts in which the 
negroes live, are better or worse according to the ability or pleas- 
ure of the proprietor. Sometimes they are miserable straggling 
log hovels. On the larger and better conducted estates, they 
are tolerably decent boarded houses, standing along in a row. 
These are near the plantations, but not always near the man- 
sion of the owner. Provisions are distributed by weight and 
measure to each family once a week. ‘They consist in this 
region of bacon, corn-meal, and molasses. Most of the slaves 
have gardens, or little patches of land, in which they raise sweet 
potatoes and cabbages, &c., and they also keep poultry and 
eatch fish. They usually assemble on Sundays, and have some- 
body to preach to them. 

The cotton lands, except the bottoms, are very much worn 
out and exhausted. Many planters having large numbers of 
slaves, now buy new lands in the Southwest, and send some of 
their slaves there. Few cattle are kept on a cotton plantation, 
there being no grass. Green fields are merely poetical in this 
region. ‘The lands get little manure, and that little is “ pine 
straw,” by which they mean pine and other leaves, scraped up 
in the woods, and put into the barnyard. The land is recruited 
in general, merely by being allowed to rest every other year, or 
sometimes by being planted two years, and then resting two. 
The picking of the cotton is a long business, as the pods on the 
same plant ripen at different times. It occupies the hands from 
the 1st of November to Christmas. ‘The slaves pick out the 
wool, put it into a little bag or basket, slung over the shoulder, 
and carry it to the place of collection. It is dried in the sun one 
day, and then ginned to get the seeds out, packed into bales, by 
means of screws, and then sent off to market. The profits of 
the year depend, of course, not only on the amount of the crop, 
but on the price of the article, which is liable to great variation. 
The raising of cotton, therefore, is an uncertain business. The 
wiser men begin to think of raising more corn and less cotton. 
The corn and cotton grows side by side, and sometimes the 
fields are immense. I think we saw on two adjacent planta- 
tions four thousand acres of corn and cotton, all under culti- 
vation, and with nothing but a ditch or a bank separating the 
estates. One of the best cotton estates hereabouts is General 
Wade Hampton’s. It seems very well conducted,—we have 
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been over it, and I have looked into the business pretty well, 
and “caught an idea” of it. General Hampton is not at 
home. We have been entertained at his house very hand- 
somely. His establishment is magnificent, and his family very 
well educated and agreeable. 7 

There, you now know as much of cotton planting as I do. 
Please send this to Julia. 

Sunday, May 16. We have had a pleasant visit here, and 
received all kind attentions. The weather is cool. We have 
fires morning and evening, and the planters fear their cotton 
will suffer for want of heat. To-morrow we go to Augusta. 
The summer is at hand, and I begin already to feel in haste to 
be homeward bound. 

We are all quite well. 

Yours, truly, - Deas 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Augusta, Ga., May 23, 1847, Sunday morning, eight o’clock. 
Dear Fiercuer,—I am pretty well over with my ill turn, and 
shall leave this place to-morrow. My attack was bilious and 
feverish, not unlike one I experienced about ten years ago, in 
the same season of the year; a little inflamed, perhaps, by 
climate. I feel now a great deal better then when I left Wash- 
ington. I -wish I had another month, so that I could see New 
Orleans; but the chance is lost, and I know not when I shall 
have another. Most of the rest of the West I have seen already, 
and care less about visiting it now; but I grieve at losing the 
opportunity for New Orleans. 
We go home in The Southerner, if nothing prevents, and it 
will be a good thing to get home. 
Yours, affectionately, D. W. 


P.S ‘The Southerner leaves Charleston May 29. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Savannah, Ga., May 26, 1847, Wednesday evening, six o’clock. 
Dear Fietcuer,—lI have your kind letter of the 22d. We 
are all pretty well. ‘T’o-morrow and next day we pass here; 
next day night (Friday) we embark for Charleston, and then 
take The Southerner for New York, where we shall probably 
arrive on ‘Tuesday next. 


Yours, affectionately, (Datw, 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WELCH. 


Marshfield, June 10, 1847. 

Dear Srr,—On my arrival here, on the Sth instant, I found 
an unopened box, whose contents no one knew; nor could I 
ascertain whence it came, nor, with any accuracy, the date of its 
reception. 

You know what the box contained, and can therefore well 
judge of my surprise, as | found no explanation, and no clue, 
except your card, and a short memorandum in writing. Such 
a rich and elegant apparatus for angling, I am sure, I never 
saw, either at home or abroad. The rods and reels are certainly 
of exquisite workmanship, and richly mounted; the flies truly 
beautiful, and the contents of the books ample, abundant, and 
well selected. Poor Isaak Walton! Little did he think, when 
moving along by the banks of the rivers and brooks of Stafford- 
shire, with his cumbrous equipments, that any unworthy disciple 
of his would ever be so gorgeously fitted out, with all that art 
and taste can accomplish for the pursuit of his favorite sport! 
Among his followers are thousands of better anglers than my- 
self; but I may challenge them, one and all, to show that a dis- 
ciple can be found, who goes to the field better prepared for 
creditable performances. 

My responsibility, I fear, is the greater. <A fly thrown clum- 
sily, with such implements, or a fish struck unadroitly, or played 
without skill, or suffered to escape, except into the basket, would 
justly affect the operator with lasting disgrace. How could 
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he hope to justify himself before the Giraux of New York, or 
the Eckleys of Boston? Henry Grinnell! I should be ashamed 
to meet him after such a misadventure. If he should hear of it, 
he would pause, though he were just throwing a fly at a salmon, 
in the rivers of Ireland! If I again shall see Islip or Smith’s Pond, 
or the Fire Place, even if I shall wet a line, quite alone, at 
Waquoit or Sampson’s Narrows, my hand, I am sure, will 
tremble, especially when I shall, for the first time, throw a May 
fly to a trout, by this beautiful gear. 

I do not know, my dear Sir, that I ought to ask any ques- 
tions of you. If my warmest thanks may be made acceptable 
to the source to which I owe this most extraordinary and elegant 
outfit for angling, I pray you to present them, with cordiality 
and earnestness. | 

For yourself, as the maker, you will allow me to express very 
high respect. Ihave never seen any thing to compare with your 
work; and I conclude by offering you my regards and hearty 
good wishes. 7 
Yours, &c. 


DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, June 11, 1847. 

State of things in the gun-room. Fish baskets all gone, great 
and small. Every landing net gone or broken to pieces, so that 
I cannot take a minnow. Book of flies and hooks, belonging to 
the Edgar rod, gone. Cap of leather case of do. do. All the 
tops of the beautiful red rod, which Mr. Edgar gave me, gone; 
so that the rod is entirely good for nothing. Mr. Edgar gave 
twenty dollars for it. One, two,—unless Edward took his—rods 
entirely gone.. There is not one rod whole, with its equip- 
ments. 

Ask Mr. Bradford to send down a fish basket, and a landing- 
net and handle, by to-morrow Friday’s stage. 


a i < 


os 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, Saturday morning, June 12, four o’clock, 1847. 

My pear Son,—lI received yours last night, with the fishing 
gear. It is quite possible that my losses and damages occurred 
last year, except the baskets, which I am sure I left here. I shall 
not need yours or Edward’s rods, but shall let them remain here 
till you come down. I am glad of the basket. I have fixed 
my old John Trout rod, and it does very well. “ Venerable’ 
men.” * 

But now I have something new to say. 1 found in the gun- 
room an unopened box. Nobody knew whence it came, nor 
exactly when. It was found to contain the most splendid an- 
gling apparatus you can imagine. ‘There are three complete 
rods, all silver mounted, with my name engraved; beautiful 


1 The Marshpee River flows from a large lake, called Wakeby Pond, in Barn- 
stable county, into the ocean, on the southeast coast of Massachusetts. It is a 
short and rapid stream, running in a deep valley, or, rather ravine, with high 
precipitous sides, covered with a thick growth of small pines, and various kinds 
of brushwood and shrubs. 

The only method of fishing it, is by wading along the middle, and throwing 
under the banks on either side, it being unapproachable otherwise, owing to the 
trees and underbrush. 

It was, as he states in his autobiography, whilst middle deep in this stream, 
that Mr. Webster composed a great portion of his first Bunker Hill address. 
He had taken along with him that well-known angler, John Denison, usually 
called “ John Trout,” and myself. I followed him along the stream, fishing the 
holes and bends which he left for me; but, after awhile, began to notice that 
he was not so attentive to his sport, or so earnest as usual. 

He would let his line run carelessly down the stream, or hold his rod stil 
while his hook was not even touching the water ; omitted trying the best places 
under the projecting roots of the pines, and seemed indeed quite abstracted and 
uninterested in his amusement. 

This, of course, caused me a good deal of wonder, and after calling his atten- 
tion once or twice to his hook hanging on a twig, or caught in the long grass of 
the river, and finding that after a moment’s attention he relapsed again into his 
indifference, I quietly walked up near him and watched. He seemed to be 
gazing at the overhanging trees, and presently advancing one foot and extend- 
ing his right hand, he commenced to speak, “ Venerable men, &c. &c.” He 
afterward frequently referred to this circumstance, as he does in the above 
letter. 

pe 
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reels, and books of flies and hooks, and quantities of other 
equipments. ‘The maker’s card was in the box containing the 
books, &c. He is Mr. Welch, of New York. 

That is all myinformation. You will be glad to examine the 
articles, and I hope will hereafter use them. They are enough 
for two lives. 

I shall probably come up on Tuesday. A box goes to Mr. 
Appleton this morning, which you will hear from. 

We have had a fine rain after three days of southwestern 
winds. I did not go to Plymouth yesterday, on account of the 
windy weather. 

If the air remains still, I shall go out to-day in the boat. 

Pray make your arrangements to come down next week. 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Marshfield, Massachusetts, June 14, 1847. 

My pear Mr. Rocers,—I have had the high pleasure of hear- 
ing from you, lately, through my friend Mr. Winthrop, and I now 
tender you a thousand congratulations on the condition of your 
health, and a thousand good wishes for its continuance. 

You are, my dear Sir, an essential element in my idea of 
London society. I never think of it, without finding you a 
prominent figure, in the picture framed by memory. Mrs. 
Webster, and my daughter and Mrs. Paige, all remember you, 
with equal respect, and equal gratitude for your kindness to us. 

I give this letter to Mrs. Schuyler, a widow lady of intelli- 
gence and agreeable manners and conversation, and of highly 
respectable connections with us. She goes abroad with her, 
and my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Miller of New York, and will 
probably visit the Continent, as well as England. If the party 
find you in London, they will be anxious to see you, and hope 
they may have an opportunity of paying you their respects. 

I may not depreciate Mrs. Schuyler’s veneration for female 
sovereignty ; but I may venture to say, that next to the Queen, 
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there is no one in England she would be more delighted to see, 
than Mr. Rogers. 
Yours, with true and cordial attachment, 
Dan’ WessTeEr. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


New York, July 1, 1847. 

My pEear Son,—I received your note yesterday, and am glad 
you and Caroline are safe home, and find all well. You do not 
say what fortune you had at South River. 

By the efficient aid and friendship of Mr. Blatchford and Mr. 
Curtis, I shall, I think, be able to accomplish all I expected, 
respecting the “ Mountain Pavilion,” to-morrow, and go to 
Springfield, via New Haven, on Saturday. 

Pray write me at Northampton. I spent all yesterday, ten 
hours at least, in doing up Chicago. It is well done. 

Tell Edward not to think of moving. He must stay till he is 
quite well. 

There is here a universal cry to that effect. General ‘Taylor 
having abandoned his forward movement, it is less material for 
Edward to be in haste. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


: Monday morning, July 5, 1847. Five o’clock. 

Dear Fietcuer,—l found all well. Dan is very happy, hav- 
ing three ladies to attend to; his grandmother, Cara Fletcher, 
and Miss Kent, Henry Thomas’s little niece, who has been here 
a day or two. 

The Major is well. 

I shall send up a box of garden things to-morrow. Look out 
for Mr. Ashmun, whom I expect to-night. 

Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Monday, August 17, six o’clock, Green Harbor, 1847. 

Dear Fietcurr,—I must have a horse. King Richard did 
not want one more. Daniel Wright is going to Boston to-day, 
with a load of straw. Now, you and he must go to Foster’s 
and look out his best chaise horse, and send him down for my 
use, till one can be bought for me. He must be gentle, a horse 
that stands well, does not shy, has at least fair fleetness, and 
above all, an absolutely sure foot. I care little for color, except. 
that I like to keep out of the grey family.} 

I want also a chaise, though this want is not quite so over- 
powering as the other. I have as you know, a nice wagon; but 
it sometimes rains, even in the old colony. 

If Mr. Goddard has a chaise to suit me, I should be glad it 
might come down. If not, could you send one of Foster’s, for 
a while? | 

I leave this part of the case in your discretion, but a horse 
seems Indispensable. I wish Mr. Joy did not hold his mare at 
so high a rate. 

I am looking out this morning for friends from New York, 
but have not heard from them. It is comfortable here, though 
the weather is warm. | 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MAJOR EDWARD WEBSTER. 


| Boston, September 27, 1847. 
My pear Son,—lIf through sickness, or other causes, you 
should find yourself in want of funds for your expenses, you 
may draw on me for any necessary amount, from any place, 
and you may show this as your authority. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WeBsTER. 


1 The horse was however “a grey,” which Mr. Webster drove for the last time 
a few days before his death. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Marshfield, Monday morning, October 27, six o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—lI received a letter from you, on Friday last, 
and from its intimations, rather expected another on Saturday. 
Infinitely obliged to you for your disinterested and unwearied 
kindness, in regard to some things, I yet must content myself 
with this sincere and hearty expression of thanks. 

I think we shall clear out from Marshfield to-morrow. My 
wife is busy as possible in “ getting things in order.” My hands 
are full of business. I have three important jury causes to try 
next month, two in Boston, and one in Poughkeepsie, namely, 
Mr. Russell’s. In addition to which, the railroad fever threatens 
me, not with an attack on myself, but with danger from the 
activity of its excitement in others. They have laid out a rail- 
road at Franklin right through our wood-house, and fourteen 
feet from the corner of the house itself. John Taylor is ina 
fright, and I must go up. I suppose the house must be moved. 
This railroad will bring wood and lumber into Boston, from 
the Franklin property, the first year enough to pay one half the 
estimated value, beside expense. Cord wood, such as mine, is 
seven and a half dollars in Boston. I imagine we have two or 
three thousand cords very handy. 

My two boys go to New York, I suppose this p.m. I can- 
not think you need any more of us, at one time. When they 
retreat, the “old guard” may advance. 

Did Mr. Russell say any thing to you about Washington? 
I must necessarily be there two months, having rather a heavy 
docket in court. How I wish we four could get a little cozy 
corner together, attend to our law, and our own affairs, and not 
eare a fig for what should be going on either at the White House 
or the Capitol. Give my love to Mrs. Curtis. My wife is fast 
asleep, or she would wish to be remen pened, She does not 
dream that I am writing to you. 


Yours ever, DAYS 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Boston, Monday morning, December 6, 1847. 

Dear Sr1r,—lI think you may as well come down next Thurs- 
day, unless you like as well to come on Saturday, and stay till 
Monday. Give me notice when I may expect you. 

Leaving alive as many turkeys as will be sufficient for Frank- 
lin and for Marshfield, and leaving also what may be proper for 
your own use, you may kill the rest, dress them nicely, and 
bring them down. 

I presume Mr. Baker got well home with the cattle, though 
in a heavy rain. The calves answered your description, fully. 

Yours, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, Tuesday morning, five o’clock, December 7, 1847. 

My pear Sir,—lIt is a beautiful, clear, cold, still morning. 
I rose at four o’clock, and have looked forth. The firmament 
is glorious. Jupiter and Venus are magnificent, “and stars 
unnumbered, gild the glowing pole.” I wish I could once see the 
constellations of the South, though I do not think they can excel 
the heavens which are over our heads. An hour or two hence 
we shall have a fine sunrise. ‘The long twilights of this season 
of the year, make the sun’s rising a slow and beautiful progress. 
About an hour hence, these lesser lights will begin to “ pale 
their ineffectual fires.’ Meantime Mr. Baker and his men are 
already milking and feeding the cows, and his wife has a warm 
breakfast for them, all ready, before a bright fire. Such is 
country life, and such is the price paid for manly strength, and 
female health, and red cheeks. : 

I hear the sea, very strong and loud at the north, which is not 
unusual after violent atmospheric agitations, and when the 
wind has lulled. They call this the rote or rut,! of the sea. 


1 See Halliwell’s Dictionary of Provincial and Archaic words, for the “rut. 
of the sea.” 
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Hither expression is correct. The Latin rota is the root of both 
words. The ruts in the road are the results of rolling, or the 
repeated and successive pressure or blows of the wheel. Rota- 
tion means repetition as well as succession. ‘T'o learn a thing 
by rote, is to possess the mind of it, by repeated readings or 
hearings. ‘The rote, or rut of the sea, therefore, means only the 
noise produced by the action of the surf, the successive breaking 
of wave after wave on the shore ; and the beach means precisely 
the smooth shore, beaten by this eternal restlessness of the ocean. 
There is another expression for the same thing, sometimes used 
instead of rut or rote; [hear our people speak of the “ cry of the 
sea,” not an unapt phrase to signify the deep, hollow-sounding, 
half groaning, or loud wailing voice of the ocean, uttered as 
if in resentment of its violent disturbance by the winds. As an 
indication of wind and weather, the rote of the sea is generally 
understood to signify either that the wind has recently left the 
quarter whence the rote is heard, or else is soon to spring up in 
that quarter. The moon changes to-day, the tides are high, and 
at eleven o’clock, the sea will cover all the meadows, and reach 
the wall of our garden. 

I found the trees leafless, of course. The old elm shows 
nothing but bare limbs and sprays. But the ground is not yet 
frozen, and the fields are not without their green spots. 

Our harvest accounts are good. We think we have a thou. 
sand bushels of corn, three thousand of turnips, and seven or 
eight hundred of beets. The barns are full of hay. Six or eight 
oxen are eating turnips by way of preparation for the Brighton 
market, in March. We are in snug winter quarters, with only 
men enough to take care of the cattle, get the wood, and look 
out for kelp. To-day I shall try to look over accounts, count 
the cattle and sheep, see to the curing of the pork and hams, 
&c., and to-morrow try to get back to Boston. Nobody is with 
me but George. 

Yours truly, 
D. WesstTeEr. 


P.S. I-went down to the mouth of the river at high water. 
The marshes are all covered, there was not a breath of wind, but 
the sea looked cold and blue. Our port was deserted, and the 
lobster-houses all vacated. Half a dozen great wild geese were 
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in the ziver, just below the boat-house, who seemed very happy 
as they had the whole scene to themselves. It is winter. I have 
taken my last look of Marshfield, out of doors, for the season, 
and not without reluctance give it all up, for toilsome law, and 
wrangling politics. Jam thankful for the past. Adieu! 


MAJOR E. WEBSTER TO MR. WEBSTER. 


San Angel, December 20, 1847. 
My pear Fatruer,— We marched out to this place, yesterday, 
a distance of seven miles from the city of Mexico, and about 
three from the battle-field of Contreras. We are the first and 
second Pennsylvania, the New York, the South Carolina, and 
our own regiment, under the command of General Cushing ; 


and our being sent here is thought to be an indication of a for- | 


ward movement, in the direction of San Luis Potosi. I received 
a letter from Colonel Wright yesterday, in which he states that 
he hopes to come up by the next train. ‘The city of Mexico is 
not so superb as I had anticipated, although theré are numerous 
elegant churches. 

I had very poor quarters for my men, and none for myself; 
but was moved every other day, for one cause or another, so that 
I never was settled. The inhabitants are returning every day 
to the city, and each afternoon numbers of ladies drive in the 
Alameda and the adjoining streets. ‘The weather is quite mild 
and pleasant, although a fire would be very comfortable, morn- 
ing and evening. I am and have been very well. Henry has 
had a bad cold, and feels weak, but is getting better fast. 

With my best love to mother and the family, I remain your 
affectionate son, 

? Epwarp WEBSTER. 


MRS. APPLETON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, December 28, 1847. 
A. uappy New Year to you, my dear father, and many, very 
many, returns of it. I-was glad to see a letter from you yester- 
day, addressed to Fletcher, which assured us you were quite 
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well in your solitude. J suppose Monica and yourself paid due 
attention to Christmas, in the way of turkeys, mince pies, &ec. 
Uncle Paige and his children dined with us on that day. 
Fletcher remained at home, as Caroline came down to dinner. 
There was a great hanging up of stockings on Christmas 
evening; five little ones; and even papa and mamma were 
requested to hang up theirs, in which some most mysterious 
little trifles were found; of course it was impossible to guess 
where they came from. ‘The children are nearly free from colds. 
I am the only invalid at present. My cold has at last reached 
the crisis I anticipated, when I was visiting and shopping with 
mamma those damp days, and I now am to stay in my room, 
until I get rid of it. I hope I shall not be housed very long. 
How very sad is Mr. Fairfield’s death. He was very sanguine 
last winter about that fatal remedy, and urged aunt Sam Apple- 
ton strongly to try it. I am rejoiced she did not. We have 
had snowy weather for three or four days, and the sleighing is 
very good. Sammy and his sled take advantage of it. The 
poor child cried bitterly the day you left, to think you should 
have been at the door, and he did not see you. I tried to divert 
his mind by talking of Christmas, but he said, “all he wanted 
was grandpapa in his stocking;” rather a capacious stocking 
would be required. The little ones all wish their grandpapa a 
“ Happy New Year” and send a great many kisses. 

With much love, dear father, I am ever, your affectionate 
daughter, JULIA. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


January 10, 1848. 

Ou, you dear, delightful, neglectful, charming, and forgetful 
woman. I have agitated half New York about that Atlas. 
The Kents, the Oakleys, the Curtises, have all been put in a 
state of commotion. Finally, a despatch has gone to Europe, to 
follow Mr. Edward Curtis, through France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, to Como, Rome, and Naples, to bring him straight 
hore, if he can give no good account of that Atlas. 


1 An Atlas left with Mrs. Paige by Mr. Curtis on his leaving for Europe. 
VOL. Il. 23 
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I can say no more, as it is now Monday, eleven o’clock, a. m., 
and I expect Mrs. Webster to trip up the steps in just twenty 
minutes. 

I shall write to Mr. George Curtis, to stop the express to 
Europe, if he can, and to call on you at the New York Hotel. 

Yours affectionately, 
D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


January 28, 1848. 

Dear Sir,—lIf you think best, and can spare a few potatoes, 
you may feed the live ox with a view to beef; but not with the 
idea of fattening him in a month. Keep him thriving, till I 
come home, say about March 15th or 20th. 

As far as we can learn, the disease, if it appears again, will 
appear within two months of the death of the last animal which 
dies of it. At last dates, all our cattle at Marshfield were well. 
If yours now should all keep well till April, I shall hope we are 
rid of the trouble. 

It always gives me pleasure to hear you are all well. If Ido 
not get a letter from you every week, I think something is 
wrong. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. | 


Washington, January 29, 1848. Saturday. 

Dear Frietrcuer,—It always gives us pleasure to hear from 
you and yours, and Julia and hers. We had two short letters 
this morning. 

I propose to go to Boston, about the middle of March; to 
take Mrs. Webster along with me, and to bring Julia here, on 
our return. I shall make a point of this. Mrs. Webster has, I 
believe, already written to her, and pray tell Mr. Appleton that 
he must spare her. Iam sure that a journey hither, and a stay 
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of two months in the spring would do her great good. She may 
bring as many or as few of the children as she pleases. 

Neither the Senate nor the court sit to-day; so Iam at home 
all day, preparing for a long cause from Mississippi, which 
comes on for argument on Monday morning. I believe we 
have pretty effectually suppressed the Rhode Island insurrection. 

It so happens that I have a great deal more to do in court 
this year than at any time since I went into the Department 
of State. The work is hard, not so much in the preparation of 
causes, as in sitting and taking notes of arguments. for seven or 
eight days, as sometimes happens. Ido not see that I shall be 
able to be out of court much for a month to come. 

I attend to causes pretty closely; although, now that I am 
sixty-six years old, I take it for granted that people begin to 
say, ‘ He is not the man he was.” In some respects that is cer- 
tainly true; perhaps in many. 

Give my love to Caroline, Julia, Mr. Appleton, and all the 
grandchildren, and Mr. Paige’s whole household. 

DEW 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, January 31, 1848. 

Dear Mrs. Patce,—We have felt uneasy about Julia for 
some time, till at last we have concluded that I, or her mother, 
ought to go to see her. On the whole, Mrs. Webster concludes 
to go. 

I have written a letter to Fletcher, which he will show to 
Julia. We do not wish her to think us more alarmed than we 
are, and I hope you will see to the matter, and let her under- 
stand, that it is only on account of a feeling of uneasiness, 
which Mrs. Webster possesses, and a sort of regret that she did 
not return from New York to visit her. 

I hope Julia will come here, with her mother; we will take 
good care of her, and save her from the chilly airs of Boston. 

Mrs. Webster will, I think, avail herself of this mild turn in 
the weather, and set off very soon. She finds an escort to New 
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York; and from that place, one of her nephews will probably 
accompany her. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


(PRIVATE.) 
January 31, 1848. 

Dear Fietcuer,— We have been long concerned about Julia, 
and at length have become alarmed. Your letter was received 
this morning. Mrs. Webster will leave to-morrow, and proceed 
to Boston as fast as weather will permit. 

Enclosed is a letter which may be sent to Julia and Mr. 
Appleton. This is for yourself alone. 

I should set off at once myself, leaving every thing, but your 
mother thinks she had better go, and is willing to go without 
me. Mr. March will accompany her to New York, and one of 
her nephews will go with her to Boston. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER. TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


February 4, 1848. 

Dear Fietcuer,—We got two mails this morning, from 
Boston, and I have your letters of the 1st and 2d. Jam in- 
finitely concerned about Julia; and unless I hear better tidings 
soon, shall leave every thing, and go to Boston. 

I wait with great anxiety for your mother’s letters. I presume 
she only reached Boston last night. 

I wrote you by telegraph yesterday, at one o’clock; but at 
this hour, ten, I have no reply. ; 

Yours affectionately, : 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


February 10, 1848. 
My prar Son,—--I have your letters of the 7th and 8th. There 
is nothing for me to do, but to remain here and prepare myself, 
as well as I can, for events. 
Send this to your mother, as Iam going to court. I may not 
be able to write her to-day. 
Yours affectionately, 
Disw: 


. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WESTON. 


February 10, 1848. 

Dear Sir,— You have probably heard that Mrs. Webster has 
gone to Boston, on account of Mrs. Appleton’s health. I shall 
go North as soon as the Supreme Court rises, which may be about 
the Ist of March. 

I receive all your letters, one every Wednesday, and am 
always glad to get them. If I send you more speeches and 
documents than you need, you can give them to your neighbors. 
I am pretty well, though occasionally a little troubled with rheu- 
matism, 

Yours truly, 
DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. J. W. APPLETON. 


Washington, February 14, 1848. 

My pear Dauecuter,—Your mother writes me daily, about 
all Boston things, the state of your health among the rest; but 
I hope her face will be turned this way by the time you receive 
this. 

I have not been out of my house for some two or three days, 
having given myself up for that time to Dr. Lindsley, to see if 
he cannot melt out of my bones and muscles some lingering 


rheumatism. 
BT 
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Your mother says you are indignant about “ Vice-Presidents,” 
and “such things,” as Mr. Biddle used to say. On all such 
subjects, my dear child, my notion is this. Iam allowed to be 
the first farmer in Marshfield, South Parish, and Iam content 
with this, unless I should be called to be first, elsewhere, where 
I can do more good. 

Give my best love to your husband, and to Miss Caroline Le 
Roy Appleton, Master Samuel Appleton, Miss Julia W. Apple- 
ton, Master Daniel Webster Appleton, Miss Constance Mary 
Appleton. | 

Your truly affectionate father, 
DaniteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Washington, February 14, 1848. 

- Dear Mrs. Paice,—I write this to you instead of Mrs. Web- 
ster, as she may have left when this shall reach Boston. I have 
little to say to-day, except what I have said in the enclosed short 
note to Julia. ‘The weather remains quite mild, but to-day the 
alr is damp. 

Dr. Lindsley has replevied me out of the hands of the court, 
for two or three days, till he can deal with my rheumaties, secun- 
dem artem. I verily believe the consequence will be, that I shall 
read a book, a thing I have not done for many months. I have 
already looked over the American Almanac, for 1848! and 
seriously began another volume. 

There is little interest in the Houses of Congress— 


‘‘ Speech after speech still take their hourly turns; 
Committee rises, and the House adjourns.” 


1 doubt whether I shall fall into this speech-making procession. 

Nevertheless, we have had several sensible speeches. I would 
send some of them to Mr. Paige, but do not suppose he cares 
much for them. I shall be glad to see Mrs. Webster back, 
especially as her two lieutenants think of resigning at the end 
of the week. 

Yours affectionately, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


February 23, two o’clock, 1848. 

My DEAR AND ONLY Son,—I have just received this; when 
shown to Julia and the rest of the family, send it back safely to 
me. 

I have been to the Capitol to see Mr. Adams. He lies sense- 
less, and just breathes. He is as he has been for forty-eight 
hours. 

My own health is pretty good, but I hardly know how I shall 
bear up under this blow. Ihave always regarded it as a great 
misfortune to outlive my children; but I feel now, but more 
intensely, as when Grace and Charles died. 

But the will of Heaven be done in all things! 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MRS. APPLETON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


February 26. 

My pear Fatruer,—Your most kind and comforting letter 
was received by me yesterday, and a great source of consolation it 
has been to me. I rejoice to find that you have been enabled to 
lift up your head after this blow, and to look “ unto Him from 
whence cometh our help.” It is indeed a sad affliction; but, 
thank God! I feel such perfect trust in His mercy and love, and 
know so well that “ He doth not willingly afflict or grieve the 
children of men,” that I feel assured it was for Edward’s good 
and happiness, as well as for ours, that he was taken away. May 
we all prepare to follow him, through whom is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, and through whom alone we can find 
acceptance with God. 

I have many things to say to you, my dear father, but I trust 
to see you shortly, and I will wait until then, as I do not write 
very readily. Fletcher is very much afflicted, and not as calm 
and resigned as I hope he will be in a few days. God bless 
and keep you, dearest father; may you long, long, live; and 
may your remaining children be spared to be a comfort and 
solace to you. | 
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Tell mother that I think Iam improving. I drive out every 
day. ‘Ihe children have all recovered. 
With much love from Samuel and myself, Iam ever your 


affectionate daughter, 
JULIA. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MASTER DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 6, 1848. 
My pear Granpson,— Your father writes me from time to 
time, informing your grandmother and myself of the health of 
the family. But I wish to hear oftener, and to know more of 
you. You are now ceasing to be a mere child. You are ten 


years old, and it is time that you turned your attention seriously 


to your books, as I presume you do. It is time you should 
write to me every week, and give me an account of your studies. 

You must now, my dear namesake and grandson, think less 
of play and of childish sports, and begin to pursue manly objects. 
I hear no complaint of you, and believe you are doing very well. 
I expect to find you when I see you next, not a mere child, 
thinking of nothing but play and amusements; but a manly 


boy, fond of the company and conversation of your father and 


mother, and laboring to improve your mind. 

Two or three things I wish now to impress on your mind. 
First. You cannot learn without your own efforts. All the 
teachers in the world can never make a scholar of you, if you 
do not apply yourself with all your might. 

In the second place. Be of good character, and good behavior ; 
a boy of strict truth, and honor, and conscience in all things. 
Have but one rule, and let that be, always to act right, and fear 
nothing, but to do wrong. 

Finally, “ Remember your Creator, in the days of your youth.” 
You are old enough to know that God has made you, and 
given you a mind, and faculties; and will surely call you to 
account. 

Honor and obey your parents; love your sister and brother; 
be gentle and kind to all; avoid all peevishness and fretfulness ; 
be patient under restraint, and when you cannot have what you 


Wish. 


von 
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Look forward, constantly, to your approaching manhood, and 
put off every day, more and more, all that is frivolous and child- 
ish. Providence has taken from us your dear uncle Edward, in 
the full vigor of his life. It is an awful affliction to us all; but 
we must submit to the will of God. 

Now, you must see how soon you can become what he was, 
a companion to your father and mother, and a comfort to us all. 

May Heaven bless you, my dear grandson, and may you con- 
tinue an object of warm affection to all your family connections, 
and all your friends. 

Your affectionate grandfather, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 12, 1848. Sunday morning. 

My pear Son,—The business of the treaty was finished on 
Friday, and the court rose yesterday; so that I have no very 
urgent duties, now in either part of the Capitol. I could now 
go home, were it not that I cannot well leave, till we hear from 
Mexico. We must hear soon. I have to-day written to Gen- 
eral Cushing. I suppose I wrote you that Adjutant-General 
Jones has written to New Orleans, to have all done that may 
be necessary if the remains arrive there. 

Mr. Healey is painting a portrait from the daguerreotype; I 
have not seen it, but it is thought to be very good. I have been 
meditating upon something, which I wish should be thought of. 
Edward was ten years old, when I made the Hayne speech in 
the Senate. Why could not Mr. Healey make a picture of him, 
as of that age, from the daguerreotype, and from Miss Goodrich’s 
little miniature, and place him at my feet. He was then no 
older than Daniel is now. 

My health is pretty good, but I have been troubled, as you 
know, with rheumatism, &c., I now need rest. From the time 
of my arrival here till the day we heard of Edward’s death, I 
was very laboriously employed. It is most likely, an adjourned 
term of the court will be holden early in May; and from this to 
that, I do not intend to do much. I shall go North as soon as 
possible. In Boston, is the divorce case, and a case with Mr. 
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Choate and Mr. Bartlett. These I must attend to, if necessary ; 
and the rest of the time I think I shall spend principally at 
Marshfield. I have gone nearly through the proofs of the 
volume of diplomatic papers, and feel I ought to lose no time 
in preparing the proposed edition of the speeches. It would suit 
my feelings, as well as any thing, to sit down at Marshfield, and 
attend to this. 

Give my love to Caroline, and the children. We hear you 
are all well. 

See Julia, and tell her what I propose about Edward’s picture. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. TICKNOR. 


Washington, March 13, 1848. 


From our first acquaintance, my dear Mrs. Ticknor, you have 
been with us and near us, in the vicissitudes of this checkered 
life. You have solaced us, when distressed by the death of 
children, and the mother of children; and when God has healed 
those wounds, and given us new blessings, your kind nature 
and sympathizing heart have participated in all we enjoyed. 

And now, my dear friend, when a very heavy and unexpected 
calamity has fallen upon us, and almost crushed us, I hear your 
voice, and that of your husband, uttered in tones of soothing 
and condolence. 

I can only thank you, and say, that the smitten heart revives 
under the influences of commiseration and tenderness. I can- 
not speak of the lost one; but I submit to the will of God. I 
feel that I am nothing, less even than the merest dust of the 
balance; and that the creator of a million worlds, and the judge 
of all flesh, must be allowed to dispose of me and mine, as to 
his infinite wisdom shall seem best. 

May he have us all in his holy keeping! And may we all 
feel, that nothing in the universe can ever be lost; that no 
mind, the emanation of the Deity himself, can possibly be extin- 
guished, and that our merciful heavenly parent will, assuredly, 
one day, gather his moral and intelligent creatures to himself. 
Pray give our love to Mr. Ticknor and your daughter. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Wednesday, March 15, 1848. 


My pear Son,—The telegraph announces sundry arrivals at 
New Orleans from Vera Cruz. I dare say we shall hear in a 
day or two. 

Mr. Healey has made a most beautiful picture of dear Ed- 
ward. I shall take it home and keep it before my eyes as long 
as I live. I have a very nice letter from Daniel Webster, Jr. 
to-day. 

Your affectionate father, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Boston, March 28, 1848. Tuesday morning, seven o’clock. 

My pear Frienp,—We arrived here on Sunday morning 
early and comfortably, and found Julia much as I expected, 
though not so weak. Her countenance is bright and natural, 
but I suppose there is no important change in the tendency of 
her complaint. I shall go to Marshfield to-morrow, if the 
weather should be fair; I shall not leave this neighborhood for 
the present. It would hardly be worth while for me to write 
you at large, now, because the news by the steamer must occupy 
all your thoughts. 

These afflictions have pressed upon me the propriety of doing 
some things, about which I entirely need your advice and assist- 
ance. [ want you to come whenever you have four days on 
hand. ‘The sooner you can be here, the better, on account of 
Julia’s condition. And I should like to be informed some days 
before hand, in order that I might be sure to be quite dis- 
engaged. 

Mrs. Webster is pretty well. We had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Blatchford and Mary a moment on Saturday. I hope to 
get a line from you this morning. 

Two o’clock.—My dear Six, your letter has come, and with it 
your enclosure. You are more than kind. I can never repay 
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your constant and assiduous goodness. Do not come this way 
till you can stay four days. With that condition, come as soon 
as possible. Julia is reported to be quite comfortable to-day. 


Yours, D. W. 


MRS. LEE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


May 1, 1848. 

AutuoucH I have written to you twice this winter, I have not 
heard whether you have received my letters; I cannot refrain, 
my dear friend, now that the hand of God has fallen again 
upon you, to express my deep sympathy. Before, when you 
have been afflicted, it has been my happiness to be with you. 
Your dear little Grace breathed her last in my arms, and my 
dear Julia was for a long time as dear to me and as intimately 
mine, as if she had been really my own. 

The circumstances of life have divided me from her and from 
you all, but my feelings have remained unchanged. May I not 
hope that you will regard me in the light of memory, and believe 
that my heart bleeds for you. 

Life has long been to me bereft of much that makes it pre- 
cious, and the hope of soon meeting those I have lost, has been 
to me the most soothing hope to which I could look forward. 
It seems to me at this moment you also feel with me, and that 
we are brought nearer together by mutual calamity. I have 
been preparing my father’s letters and papers with the design of 
printing some of them. Oh, my dear Mr. Webster, how truly 
would he have sympathized with and comforted you at this 
moment. He would have said, “ It is God, let Him do what- 
ever He will. Into His hands I commit myself, my children, 
my all. He cannot do wrong, and the cup that my Father has 
given me, shall I not drink it?” 

I repeat only what he would have said, and much more 
would he have said, to heal the wounded soul. For myself, I 
can say nothing, but only pray that you may be comforted. 

Give my kindest regards to Mrs. Webster. I am, as I have 
been, faithfully, 

Yours, E. Buckminster Les. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. LEE. 


Boston, May 8, 1848. 

My pear Mrs. Les,— Your first two letters were duly received, 
and have actually lain open and unfolded before me, till the 
third arrived. Certainly, I ought not so long to have omitted 
acknowledging that which accompanied the “ book.” 

Mrs. Webster immediately read the book through, and ex- 
pressed great gratification with it. I only fear it has made her 
dislike our Puritan ancestors a good deal more than she did 
before. I shall take my turn with it the first leisure day, at 
Marshfield. 

I thank you, my dear friend, for your sympathy with us, under 
our most severe afflictions; I did not look for these calamities, 
but I pray for a submissive and reconciled spirit. I know that 
I must follow my lost children soon; and that we must all be 
diligently preparing for an exchange of worlds. 

A great portion of my life, my dear friend, has been passed with 
you nearme. Poor Grace, who died in yourarms! 'T'wice within 
the week Ihave looked upon her coffin, and there lies her mother, 
who loved you like a sister; and there lies dear little Charles. 


~The mother and four out of five of her children are already in 


the same tomb. May God enable me to sustain these over- 
whelming sorrows, and: still always to bless His most Holy 
name. 

Dr. Sprague wrote me several times, for a short sketch of your 
father’s character. I would gladly do any thing, but the matter 
is better disposed of in your hands. Of your father, his person, 
his appearance in and out of the pulpit, his graceful manners, 
his agreeable social habits, and the fervor and glow of his pulpit 
performances, I have a most lively and perfect recollection. 
You remember that you and I and Mrs. Webster, went together 
to visit his grave. 

My wife desires her best love to you. We should both be 
happy to see you. I met with Mrs. Parker, for a moment, at 
Mrs. Curtis, poor Mary Story’s, funeral on Friday. The meet- 
ing, though for an instant only, brought a thousand tender recol- 
lections to my mind. 

Yours truly and sincerely, always, 
VOL. II. 24 Dante, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JEREMIAH MASON. 


Boston, May 8, 1848. 

My pzar Frrenp,—I thank you for your kind letter, received 
some days ago, and for all the proofs of sympathy and affection 
manifested for us, in our afflictions. These two calamities 
were unexpected. I find it difficult to hold up against them. 
Of five children, only one now remains; but I try to discipline 
myself, and to submit, without repining, to the will of God. It 
is a sad thing to outlive our children; but if it be so ordered by 
Divine wisdom, I acquiesce. Hre long I know that | must fol- 
low them. 

I shall not go to Washington for a week or ten days, and 
will find an occasion to see you and your family before my 
departure. Youand Mrs. Mason are among those whom I and 
mine have longest known, and most loved. 

I thank God that Iam not deprived of either of you, in this 
day of trouble. I look back on our long friendship and inter- 
course, as a bright line along the course of life; and it has been 
a continuing consolation, when connections, the nearest and the 
dearest, have been struck down. 

With true regard and affection, yours, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, May 28, 1848. 
Dear Sir,—I was glad to hear from you, a week ago, and 
hope to hear soon again. You must write as often as once a 
week. Ask Mr. Shaw to state at once, in a letter to me, Mr. 
Sawyer’s lowest terms for the land; and when he must have 
his money. We ought to know now, as the grass must soon 
be cut. 
How do the teams get along with their work ? 
Yours, 3 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PERRY. 


Washington, June 10, 1848. 

My pear Srir,—Notwithstanding results, it is a duty which 
it gives me pleasure to perform, to thank you, as I do, most 
cordially, for your friendly, well sustained, and vigorous efforts. 
I hope a time may come, when I may signify my feelings better 
than by words. 

I hope and expect to spend the summer, after the early part 
of July, at home; if any thing should bring you over the moun- 
tains, I should esteem it a great favor if you would pay us a 
visit. 

With most sincere esteem, and regard, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, June, 1848, Thursday morning, eight o’clock. 

My pear Son,—I have watched the storm since four o’clock, 
in hopes of seeing signs of abatement, but it rages still, and is so 
fierce I dare not go out. If it subsides, I shall take the next 
train, and be up at seven this evening. If it should last through 
the day, without relenting, which is not probable, I shall break- 
fast with you to-morrow morning at half-past eight. 
. I send a Marshfield trout for Mr. Ashmun to taste to-morrow 
morning, unless you choose to make some other disposition of 


him. Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, June 20, 1848, Saturday, twelve o’clock. 
Dear Fiercuer,—We have a telegraphic rumor about “ Me- 
diation,” but no substantial information yet. I leave here with 
Mrs. Webster, and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, Wednesday morning. 
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Dine and lodge at Philadelphia. Go to New York to dine 
Thursday. ‘There leave Mrs. Webster, and be in Boston Friday 
morning, I hope, in season for the early train to Kingston. If 
not, I must take the first boat; shall stay Friday and Saturday 
at Marshfield, and immediately return here. I can spend no 
time in Boston. Be prepared, if you can, to go to Marshfield 
with me, and rehearse your oration on Brant Rock. I shall stop 


at the United States Hotel to get a cup of coffee, then right off. . 


I hope you will stay in town ‘Thursday night. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Boston, July 12, 1848, Wednesday morning, six o’clock, Tremont. 

My pear Sir,—There has been a disagreeable hiatus in our 
correspondence. I have neither written to you, nor heard from 
you for several days. Last week I spent at Marshfield, with no 
company but my wife, except Mr. Haven for one day. ‘The 
weather in general was cold and wet. This week I have some 
professional business at Lowell, and may run up to Franklin 
for a day. 

I have no news here except the French news. France must 
be governed, and can only be governed in one of two ways; 
either a fierce democracy, in the shape of a directory, or some 
such thing, or by some individual holding imperial power. As 
to a government of regulated, restrained, constitutional liberty, 
it cannot exist in France, in my opinion, for any length of 
time. Her present rulers are poets, editors, pretenders to litera- 
ture, and idealists. They have none or few, who are men of 
sense, comprehension, and experience in affairs. Look at their 
constitution. It undertakes to guarantee to all Frenchmen, not 
only liberty and security, but also, “employment and property.” 
How can any government fulfil such a promise ? 

But enough of this. 

Yours, truly always, D. W. 


- Poa 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, July, 1848, Wednesday morning, five o’clock. 
My pear Son,—lI found Caroline here yesterday, at five Pp. m. 
All well at Carswell. I am going to bring Black Mount over 
the Island House, and the Gurnet Light on the descending side 
of the inner saddle of the Monumet, and to look at a shed as I 
go along, which I hear is all laid out, and probably pretty well.' 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Marshfield, July 13, 1848. 

Dear S1r,—I wrote you a short line from Boston yesterday. 
I could not get away to Franklin; as it was hot, I came down 
here to keep cool, for a day or two. Next Tuesday, I have busi- 
ness in Lowell, which will last one or two days. From Lowell, 
I propose to go to Franklin. 

I wish to visit you for several reasons. First, to see how you 
all are, and how haymaking and farming business gets along. 
Second, some of your neighbors have claims for money, which 
~ must be attended to. 

In the third place, I have a plan which I wish to consult you 
about. We have abundance of feed for cattle, and probably 
shall have through the fall. Now, if you could get any thing 
else to consume the grass in your pasture, I should incline to 
have the twenty steers driven here, at once. Can you buy 
young cattle at this season of the year, on reasonable terms for 
cash ? 

Think of all this. 

The boys are well and doing well. It is now five o’clock in 
the morning; at six, Charles will be on his way to the post-office 
with this letter. 

Henry has taught our people here to rake hay with a horse. 
They find it is a great matter. I hope you got a fish. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


1 These are well-known landmarks for the fishermen. 


24 * 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Elm’s Farm, Wednesday, July 19, 1848. 
My pear Son,—I arrived safe at four p. m. yesterday, and I 
feel remarkably well to-day. After all, this is the very sweetest 
spot in the world. 1 feel with Pope, in his boxwood, 


‘¢ Here let me live, here let me die ”— 
And a small “‘ stone tell where I lie.” 


Look for me to-morrow evening, at eight or nine o’clock. 
Yours, affectionately, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Tremont House, Sunday morning, 1848. 

Dear Mrs. Patez,—I was most happy to accept your invita- 
tion to dine with your family to-day; but when I came home 
last evening, Mr. Olmstead was very desirous that he might be 
allowed on his own account, to make a little dinner for myself 
and family friends. 

I have thought I should comply with this kind request, and if 
you and Mr. Paige would come after church, say about a quarter 
past four o’clock, and would ask Fletcher and Caroline, and 
Mr. Appleton, unless he shall be kept at home by his friend, 
and perhaps Cordelia. What say you to this? You need only 
put your nightcap outside the curtains, and say “ Ay” or 
‘| No. 

Yours, affectionately, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. KETCHUM. 


Boston, July 21, 1848. 

My pEar Sir,—l received yours of the 18th last evening on 
my return from New Hampshire. 

If my health is good, and the weather not too oppressive, I in- 
tend going to Washington next week. But really, I feel no dis- 
position to make a speech. In the first place, I have nothing 
new to say, and in the next, Iam so much disgusted with our 
northern politicians, Whigs and all, that Iam out of all humor 
of making further effort. We are wise “behind the hand.” 
We lock the stable fast, after the steed is safely off, with the 
thief on his back. I see no longer any important practical ques- 
tion. There will be no slaves in Oregon or California, and all 
that part of New Mexico where slaves could be employed, will 
probably be made part of Texas. ‘The annexation of ‘Texas did 
the business mainly, and the ratification of Mr. Polk’s treaty 
with Mexico has finished what remained. I have steadily re- 
sisted all annexation and all acquisition, but there are those who 
would have territory, or pretended that they must take it. I feel 
‘much inclined to leave it to them to say what they will do with 
it, now that they have got it. 

You need not fear that I shall vote for any “ compromises,” 
or do any thing inconsistent with the past. But as to new 
efforts, I cannot see that Iam called upon to make them. The 
counsels of others have been followed, and it is but reasonable 
that they should work out from them their proper results them- 
selves. At any rate, I am tired, and since I do not see now 
pending, especially since the report of the Oregon committee, 
any question of great practical importance to the country, | am 
disposed to indulge a little my desire for quiet and silence. 

Yours, always very truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Saturday morning, seven o’clock. August 25, 1848. 

My pear Son,—lf the weather continues mild and fair, I think 
I shall go to sea this morning, and pray you to give my com- 
pliments to Mr. Dehon, and Mr. Inches, and ask them if they 
will accompany me. 

You will go with us, of course. We cannot get The Lapwing 
out of the river earlier than ten o’clock, before which hour I 
will call at your house. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Marshfield, August 28, 1848. Monday morning. 
My pear Sir,—A member of the House of Commons fem- 
pore Car. 2d in debate on the Exclusion Bill, is said to have 
spoken these lines :— 


‘“‘T hear a lion in the lobby roar; 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
And keep him out, or shall we let him in, 
And see if we can get him out again?” 


Now, can you tell me where these lines are to be found? Are 
they in Hume, Burnett, or where else ? 
Yours, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Franklin, September 4, 1848. 
Porter Wricut,—I understand the whole crop on Black- 
mount is gone. Let the land be ploughed as soon as possible, 
and tops and every thing ploughed in. We will decide what to 
do next, when I reach Marshfield, next week. Meantime, you 
may consider whether the land shall be sown with winter rye, 
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and with grass seed, or without? Or shall grass seed be sowed 
alone, this fall or next spring ? 
However we may decide on these, the land ought to be imme- 
diately ploughed. 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Bay Side, Mr. Appleton’s. Quincy, September 18, iba 
Monday morning, ten o'clock. 

My pear Sir,—Mrs. Webster, Miss Birckhead, and myself, 
came up from Marshfield on Saturday, overland, against a north- 
west wind. I have been none the better for this, and was yester- 
day quite sick. ‘To-day we have the equinox upon us, and do 
not expect to be able to get to town. I shall try to send 
this up. 

The thing to be settled is, when I shall come to New York; 
- and this must depend upon your convenience as well as mine. 
As to myself, the first thing is to learn how soon, probably, my 
health will allow me to go so far. I fear I may not rely upon 
an earlier day than the first of October, if quite so soon. Much 
may depend upon the weather in the mean while. Some days 
I feel quite well, and can keep out without inconvenience, if the 
weather be fair. On other days I cannot go out at all, fair or 
foul. Last Thursday was fair weather; I went over to the 
Gurnet, caught some very fine fish, felt well all day, and suf- 
fered no inconvenience from it. Since then my catarrh has 
been continually quite severe. I hope it will soon begin to 
taper off. 

I have promised Mrs. Webster to make a short journey to 
Maine, sometime this autumn, and I have one professional en- 
gagement; time not yet fixed. With these exceptions, I can go 
to New York, at any time when health permits. It now remains 
to know what time will be most convenient to you. 

You speak kindly of my speech, and I should be glad if it did 
some good. Of course, there are many in your circle that it will 
not satisfy. ‘They think General Taylor is a miracle of a man, 
knowing every thing, without having had the opportunity of 
learning it, and the fittest man in the world, by a sort of inspira- 
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tion, to administer a constitutional government, and discharge 
the highest civil trusts. My purpose in this speech was exactly 
this: First, to make out a clear case for all true Whigs to 
vote for him: Second, to place myself in a condition of entire 
independence, fearing nothing, and hoping nothing personally, 
from his failure or his success. J would not therefore flatter 
either him or his more ardent friends. ‘Thirdly, and most espec- 
ially, to show the preposterous conduct of those Whigs who 
make a secession from their party and take service under Mr. 
Van Buren. 
I am, dear Sir, very truly, ever yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P.S. Have you ever been to Edgartown and Nantucket? 
They are great places for blue fish at this season of the year, as 
Iam told. The black fish abound at New Bedford. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[September 20, 1848,] at home, Wednesday evening, seven o’clock. 

My pear S1r,—I received yours in Boston this morning, and 
afterwards came home. My catarrh is greatly relieved. I will 
be in Boston to meet you any moment I may expect you there. 

On Thursday of next week, September 28, I have an engage- 
ment I should like to keep. Every and any other day I am at 
your service, here or in Boston. Pray inform me at what day, 
hour, and moment I may see you in Boston. ; 

Iam so well to-day, and the weather is so fine, that if I get 
through the night without a paroxysm of catarrh, I mean to set 
the lark an example of early rising to-morrow, and to listen to 
the “murmurs of the Atlantic surge,” before the sun fairly pur- 
ples the east. I will write you in the evening. 

All well at Carswell, and here. 

Yours, 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, October 1, 1848, Sunday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I presume you are now in Auburn, from which 
place I learn you are expected to return on Tuesday. I write 
this in my little office in the garden, having returned from morn- 
ing service at Hanover, and leaving Mrs. Webster and Juliet at 
our own church for an afternoon service. 

The weather is too warm and damp for me. I came into this 
little corner, that I might have a fire, and a dry atmosphere. It 
is many days since I wrote you, and I have now only old stories 
to repeat. ‘Till my cold goes off, I shall have neither head nor 
heart. A week of cold weather I hope will finish it, but while 
it lasts, | am in a condition to join the most stupid party, what- 
ever it may be, in law or politics. 

I left home last Wednesday. On ‘Thursday was at Lynn, 
among cattle and pigs, and with a terrible cold all day. Friday 
I spent in Boston, mainly in a little room in the Tremont, and 
yesterday p. m. came down here with Fletcher. 

I have the honor to be a delegate to the county convention to 
nominate Senators next Tuesday, at Abington, and have agreed 
to go. But thereupon comes out a notion, “ that after the busi- 
ness is over, Mr. Webster will address the people, in Island 
Grove.” I trust Tuesday may bring such a rain as that I can- 
not possibly encounter it. . 

I think of making our short trip to Maine this week. Then I 
shall be ready to go to New York, any day. I shall not set out 
from Boston for Maine till Thursday, the 5th, at eleven or twelve 
o'clock. Fletcher thinks you may possibly be in Boston before 
that time. 

IT have meditated on many things since I saw you, my dear 
Sir, with a tendency to certain results, which we must talk 
about. I feel that Iam too old to dally with the little which 
remains for me to do in life. 

Always truly yours, 
Daa. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, October 4, 1848, Wednesday, seven o’clock, A. M. 

My pear Sir,—This is the third day of the storm. It began 
with violence Monday morning, four o’clock. For twenty-four 
hours it blew a gale; yesterday the wind was more restrained in 
its fury, and all the time it has rained copiously with short inter- 
vals. We see no wreck on the shore this morning. ‘The storm 
has blown the Abington meeting all over. If one has no press- 
ing occasion to go out, itis not tedious to keep in-doors for 
three days. I like it, and should like it for many days more. 

You will see Mr. Otis’s letter. It is a vigorous production 
for a man of his years. If you were to sit down and thank him 
for it, in a short note, he would be gratified. 

We shall all probably run up to Boston to-morrow, if the 
weather clears up. 

Five p. m.—The storm continues. Four vessels on shore 
between Scituate and Boston; some of them with important 
cargoes. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[ October 6, 1848,] East Boston Depot, Friday, eleven o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—Since writing you at ten o’clock, half of 
Plymouth County has been upon me, and I am obliged, forced, 
compelled, to go to Abington on Monday, to make a speech. 

I wish it might be possible for you to leave New York, Satur- 
day evening, to-morrow, with a friend or two, or, without, so 
as to be at the Tremont House Sunday morning, and go to 
Abington with me. You can return to New York, if you 
choose, Monday evening. 

I thought | was rid of this occasion for a speech, but I was 
mistaken. 


Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WILLIAM DEHON. 


Tremont House, November 28, 1848. 
My pear Sir,—My farmer from New Hampshire has brought 

down two or three little muttons, fattened on my native hills. 
May I ask your acceptance of one of them, which looks pretty 
well, and may be worthy, perhaps, a week hence, to make its 

appearance on your table. 
Yours, with all regard, 
Dante WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Marshfield, Thanksgiving morning, 1848. 
Dear Mrs. Patcr,—Here are a wild black duck and a sum- 
mer duck, or wood duck, which have been fed in our poultry 
yard. I send them with their feathers on, that you may see 
what beautiful productions of nature the voluptuous human 
biped devours every day, with no other thought than whether 
they “taste good.” 
Yours, always, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Boston, November 28, 1848. 

My pear Sir,—I was not at all surprised to hear of your 
resignation of the Presidency. From the first, I have been 
afraid of your health, under the labors of that office, as | was of 
Judge Story’s, when he went to Cambridge. : 

I wish I could have an hour or two’s talk with you. Some 
change is likely to take place in the course of my own life; but 
I hardly see what it will be. I am tired of Congress. The 
long sessions wear me down, with their tediousness, as much 
as with their toil. In the mean time, life is running off, while I 
make no progress towards accomplishing an object which has 

VOL. Il. 20 
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engaged my contemplations for many years, “ A History of the 
Constitution of the United States, and President Washington’s 
Administration.” This project has long had existence as an 
idea; and as an idea I fear it is likely to die. My remarks 
before the young merchants, were heads of what I have thought 
might filla chapter or two. If my time were not all frittered 
or wasted between a little attention to politics and a little 
attention to professional and personal duties, I might possibly 
yet achieve part of my purpose. i 

Yours, very truly, 

Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, December, 1848. 
Fietcner,—Ask Myr. Peirce, under your office, for a clean 
box, which will hold one bushel; divide it into two compart- 
ments; in one put half a bushel best beans, such as Boston 
people use to make a dish of baked beans, for Sunday; in the 
other half a bushel of best pease, such as the same sensible 
people use, when they wish to make that delicious dish, a good 
pea soup, and send the box to me in some way, not too ex- 
pensive. Perhaps by a coaster to Baltimore, and thence here 

by the cars. D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, December 14, 1848. 

Dear Srr,—l arrived here last evening, in good health, except 
a slight cold, taken in the cars. On the way I fell in with 
Governor Hill, and had another talk with him about potatoes. 
He says he has raised two thousand bushels this year; and 
sold one thousand in Boston, at over three dollars a barrel. He 
says his potato crop has paid all the labor on his whole farm. 
His land is pine land, sandy, and with a thin soil. He ploughed 
it, and subsoil ploughed it. He thinks subsoil ploughing 
excellent for all lands; that it doubles the crop. His principal 
kind of potatoes is the York red, sometimes called the Pennsyl- 
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vania red; it is not much like our long reds. He uses compost 
for manure altogether, ploughing or harrowing it in, and puts 
none in the hole. He plants as early as he can. He says he 
has twenty acres now under way for next year. There is also 
a Mr. Kimball, living on Long Island, on land much like ours, 
who says his potato crop this year has given him one hundred 
dollars per acre. 

These statements have half led me to think of one more trial, 
on a large scale; that is, the whole field opposite your house. 
The only difficulty in making the trial, will be the manure. 
Can we make compost enough? ‘That is the question. With 
mud and manure from the ox barn, with a hundred bushels of 
bone dust, together with some lime, and some ashes, can we 
make three hundred loads of compost manure? I am afraid it 
would be dificult; but I wish you to consider it. We have 
strength of team enough to do the work. If we could be get- 
ting the mud and the barn manure, and hog manure together 
in a pile, in January or February, we might, toward the Ist of 
March, pitch it over, and mix with it the bone dust, ashes, and 
lime, and put all in a heap, and by April it would be heated, 
dissolved, and fit for use. Think of all this. Ido not wish to 
break up a small field. If we make trial, it must be on a large 
scale, and exactly according to the approved course in such 
husbandry. ‘The main mass must be mud. If you have resolu- 
tion to undertake the job, I will get the lime and bones when 
I go home, and the ashes when we can. I repeat, the great 
ingredient must be mud, heated and dissolved by barn manure, 
bone dust, and lime. 

I believe there is no doubt I shall return about Christmas. I 
presume you have killed nothing yet. The weather is too 
damp. 


Yours, always, Dan’, WEBSTER. . 


P.S. If this weather holds, you might, perhaps, be drawing 
mud, if you can drain the pond so as to make it dry enough. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Boston, January 19, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—I suppose the ox is dead. You did all you could. 
If you have another creature sick in the same way, treat him 
as you treated this, except 1. Repeat the bleeding; bleed him 
very freely. 2. Cut off the end of his tail. 38. Put red pepper 
into vinegar, and dash it up his nostril, frequently, with a 
syringe, or some such thing. If you examined this ox after 
death, tell me what seemed to be the seat of the disease. 

Iam glad to hear your family is well. Be sure to write every 
week punctually. 


Yours, &c., D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. JAUDON. 


Boston, January 20, 1849. 

My prEar Sir,—I wish to place in your possession some 
memorial of the friendship which has so long subsisted between 
us, and the regard and esteem which I cherish for you and 
yours. 

Harding, at my request, has painted a portrait, which I have 
directed to be sent to you, and which I hope you will be willing 
to accept. 

Yours, always most truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, January 22, 1849. 
My pear Sir,— You are acquainted with a little occurrence 
which took place here last year, between Mr. Ogden and myself. 
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Mr. Ogden took offence at a remark which I felt it my duty to 
make to the court, and has not called to see me since, when I 
have been in New York, as used to be his friendly habit. I do 
not like that any coldness should exist between myself and a 
gentleman with whom I have been long on friendly terms, un- 
less such be his pleasure. ‘The occasion has passed by; I feel 
no unkindness towards Mr. Ogden. I have eaten bread and 
tasted wine at his hospitable table in times long since past. I 
have never lost and shall not lose a just appreciation of his char- 
acter, professional and personal, and shall always be far more 
willing to show kindness than to do injury to him or his 
friends. 

You may show this to Mr. Hall, and,if you and he think 
proper, he may suggest the contents of it to Mr. Ogden. 

My real motive in this, is thatif Mr. Ogden feels any degree 
of unhappiness at what has occurred, he may dismiss it from 
his mind. 

Yours, truly always, 
. Dan’s WessTeEr. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 1, 1849. 

Porter Weicut,—lI have received a letter from 'homas this 
morning, and he gives therein an account of things in Marsh- 
field. JI-wish you would tell me the weights of the hogs and . 
the cow. 

I am sorry the ox does not thrive better. Mr. Thomas 
thinks he is not yet fit to kill. It will be best, therefore, to keep 
him a little longer than we talked of. 

I wish you to inquire of Mr. Willis about ashes. I want to 
know how many bushels he can let us have, and at what price. 
I have written to Boston to inquire about crushed bones. 

Please look well after all the cattle. Henry says the Phillips 
cow looks thin. James must give her more meal. 

We are quite well here. Our weather is raw and cold, with 
some snow and sleet. 

Yours, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


25 * 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


In the Senate, a quarter past twelve, ‘ 
Thursday morning, February 1, 1849. ) 

My pear S1r,—A cold and raw morning, the pavements all 
ice, no sunshine, and dark and lowering. But Mr. Edward 
Curtis was up at five this morning, out walking as soon as it 
was daylight; was in the market before the candles were out; 
brought over for Paul a grand turkey; then walked round the 
Capitol Square, touched the toes of Washington’s statue, found 
he had cold feet, and came back as far as our house, in time to 
read the newspapers before breakfast. I heard him calling up 
Paul, to take the turkey, as | was kindling my fire. 

I am a little disappointed this morning at not receiving any 
thing from you, but Lascribe my misfortune to the interruption 
of the crossing of the river at Havre de Grace, by means of 
the ice. | 

I do not hear a particle of news this morning. If any “on 
dit,” circulates before five o’clock, I will give you a note of it. 

Yours, truly, D. WessTER. 


N. B.!! P.8.!! Judgment may be expected on Tuesday 
morning! 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[February 3, 1849.] Saturday, one o’clock. At a 
No court and no Senate to-day. <A clear cold winter day. 

My pear Sir,—I was delighted to get a line from you this 
morning, although it bore date back as far as Wednesday. 
There is great interest here to hear the opinions of the judges 
on Tuesday. I wish you could be here. Several opinions will 
be read, drawn with the best abilities of the writers. In my 
poor judgment the decision! will be more important to the 
country, than any decision since that in the steamboat cause. 
That was one of my earliest arguments of a constitutional 


1 In the Passenger Tax Cause. 
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question. ‘This will probably be and I am content it should be 
my last. Iam willing to confess to the vanity of thinking that 
my efforts in these two cases have done something towards 
explaining and upholding the just powers of the government of 
the United States, on the great subject of commerce. ‘The last, 
though by far the most laborious and persevering, has been 
made under great discouragements and evil auspices. What- 
ever | may think of the ability of my argument, and I do not 
think highly of it, I yet feel pleasure in reflecting that I have 
held on and held out to the end. But no more of self-praise. 
We are all well. Mr. Curtis is here, going on grandly. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


February 4, 1849, Sunday, twelve o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—lI have now yours of ‘Thursday evening. ‘This 
interruption of the ordinary communication is quite disagree- 
able. Iam sorry to hear nothing yet of Fletcher. 

Mr. Truman Smith’s anticipations may very probably be 
realized. I feel at present as if things were not unlikely to 
take that turn. It is strange that there should be nobody here 
by this time possessing General Taylor's confidence. Many 
things require attention before the 3d of March, and indeed at 
this moment; among others the matter of a provision for out- 
fits, in those missions in which changes may be contemplated. 
I fear that neither he nor those about him take a proper view 
of the state of things, and of what the future requires to be 
attended to now. 

T have a good deal of cold, and stay in to-day. Mrs. Web- 
ster and the young ladies have gone to church with Mr. Curtis. 
Tam looking into the latest edition of Boswell’s Johnson. I 
read this book a great many times formerly, and remember 
much of it, but with the notes of the recent editions, it contains 
new and interesting matter. My life has been an unimportant 
one, and my stock of information never large. Nor have we 
had in this country associations, clubs, &c., where conversation 
has been cultivated. And yet I have often wished, that what 
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has passed, when J have been with some eminent men on some 
occasions, could be recalled and preserved. 

Mr. Gore, Mr. King, Mr. Mason, the Buckminsters, father 
and son, Chief Justice Marshall, Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, 
Mr. Madison, Samuel Dexter, Mr. Gaston, &c. &c. have all said 
things worthy to be remembered; and yet only some of them 
have left any thing valuable on record. Of Mr. Ames’s conver- 
sation, I am not old enough to have heard much. Jeremiah 
Smith was perhaps the best talker I have been acquainted with ; 
he was full of knowledge of books and men, had a great deal 
of wit and humor, and abhorred silence as an intolerable state 
of existence. 

When I first came here, there were several old men in Con- 
gress, whose remembrance of public things went back beyond 
the Revolution, such as Colonel Pickering, Mr. Findlay of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Schureman of New Jersey. "With these, 
it used to delight me to pass time. J was young and eager to 
learn; they had well-stored memories, and were willing to talk. 
Egbert Benson was also a very pleasant and communicative 
man. He delighted to converse about New York things, before 
and during the revolutionary war. I ought not to forget John 
Adams, of whose conversation I heard but little; but that little 
was always striking. I think if his conversation could be col- 
lected, it would do him more credit than his writings or his 
speeches. 

In the small and obscure circle of my early days, I remember 
several, both men and women, by whom my attention was 
always fastened, so that when I could hear them talk, I would 
neither work nor play. John Bowen, of whom you have heard 
me speak as having been a prisoner with the Indians; Robert 
Wise, a Yorkshire man, who had been round the world in the 
English service, army and navy; George Bayly, a yeoman of 
humor and mimicry, and some neighboring women, who had 
lived on the border from the felling of the first trees. Oh, I 
shall never hear such story-telling again ! 


Yours: se D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CHARLES MARCH. 


Washington, February 5, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—At that poor place called Marshfield, which 
you have never thought it worth your while to visit, and I am 
afraid never will, there are a few bottles, though but a few, of 
good old Madeira wine, introduced in the country through your 
agency, and some of it the fruit of your bounty. But here, in 
this great city, | have not a single drop of such wine as I have 
now mentioned. Not having fallen into the Sherry heresy, I 
like a glass of Madeira sometimes myself. But that is not 
important. There comes our new President, however, and I 
should like to be able to offer to him and his attendants a glass 
of what you and I regard as fit to drink. 

Therefore, I will be obliged to you to send me a dozen or two 
of such a quality of wine as you think likely to make a favor- 
able impression on the taste of the chief magistrate elect, and I 
will cheerfully defray cost and charges. 

Mr. Edward Curtis is now with us, with health marvellously 
improved. Yours, with constant regard, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, February 10, 1849. : 
In the Serfate, two o’clock, Monday. 

[Mr. Hale making a speech on the “ flogging of sailors,” and Mr. Atherton 
raising a question of order. A gloomy day,—snowing out doors. ] 

My pear Sir,—l write to you to-day from habit, and from 
pleasure of thinking of you, and speaking a word or two with- 
out having any thing to say. If I meet a friend in the morning, 
I say, “ How are you,” and offer him my hand, and say five 
words about the weather, the ladies, &c., without having any 
thing of importance to communicate or expecting to hear any 
news. 

If writing and sending were as ready and easy as talking and 
shaking hands, these morning salutations of friends would be 
equally pleasant on paper. Perhaps electricity will help us to 
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the means of all this yet; so that when you are giving advice 
or receiving fees, in your office in Hanover street, I may speak 
to you from on board my boat, at “Sunk Rock,” and tell you 
when I have a bite. 
Mr. Badger is making a very able speech in reply to Mr. Hale. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 12, 1849. 

Porter Wricut,—I have written Mr. Breck to send down, 
by cars, fifty barrels of bone dust, good quality and not coarse. 

I suppose if you could pitch and shovel over the manure heap 
in the first ten days of March, mixing some of this bone dust 
with it, and throwing in three or four casks of lime, the whole 
would be in a good condition to be used as early as you will be 
able to plough. 

I trust you will see that the ploughs and carts and all things 
are in order, so as to take hold strong when the time comes to 
begin spring work; and if posts and rails are needed, see that 
they are spoken for or obtained. 

My opinion is, that I shall leave Washington for home just 
about four weeks from this day. 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CHARLES MARCH. 


Washington, February 15, 1849. 
My pear Sir,—You are always doing me acts of friendship 
and kindness. I have now to thank you for the boxes of “ Cey- 
lon,’ which you say are on the way, and which will probably 
arrive to-day. 
Remember it was “Ceylon” which Lord Ashburton used 
when the Treaty of Washington was in progress of negotiation. 
I thank you cordially for this repetition of favors. 
Yours, with true and steady regard, 
Dan’. WEBSTER. 


a 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, February 15, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—lI have had but one letter from you; it is time 
for another. I suppose you are still in the woods. You must 
keep the oxen well, and give them some corn; especially the old 
oxen. You must cease drawing wood, in season to give the 
oxen a fair rest before spring’s work comes on. As soon as the 
snow goes off, the ground will be open, and you must be ready 
to put the plough right in. See that carts, and ploughs, and 
harrows, &c., are all repaired, and in readiness. 

You need not send Porter Wright any more corn at present. 
Take good care of the cattle; keep them well. I hope they 
will all be in good order, when they go out in the spring. 

Do you mean that Henry shall go down to work for us again? 
If so, at what time ? 

Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


P.S. Let me know if you want any thing. 


* 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, February 15, ea 
In the Senate, Thursday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—My last letter from you was your early letter 
of last Monday morning. I hope you had a bright day, found 
all well and all things right at Boston, had a safe return, and 
found all right at Astor House. 

Our mornings here have been fine, cold, and bright, and the 
middle of the day warm. It is what we farmers call sugar 
weather, and if it shall last a month or six weeks, the produc- 
tions of the year will be great. When the nights are cold, the 
days warm, and the wind west, the sugar maple or rock maple 
yields its sap freely. If the wind shifts, and brings warmer 
nights and cloudy days, the flow of the sap stops. And now, 
learned reader, “ mark a distinction,” as Lord Coke says. Good 
sugar weather is bad wheat weather. Wheat, sown last fall, 
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shows itself, you know, as soon as the snow is off. If then 
there be cold nights and warm days, the young plant suffers. 
Under the warmth and heat of the sun, it vegetates, expands, — 
and becomes full of sap and tender. And then the cold of the 
nights chills it, and often kills it, though it may spring again 
from the root. This is winter killing. It is indeed the same 
process of things as that which injures the peach-trees when 
their vernation is too early.’ Now, my dear Sir, you know many 
things ; but I doubt whether you knew before that when you buy 
a maple orchard in Western New York, and a wheat farm by 
the side of it, the weather in March and April, which shall be 
favorable to your sugar crop, will be unfavorable to your wheat 
crop; so, you see, you grow daily wiser by my elaborate corre- 
spondence. And there is another thing, which I do not believe 
you can make much of a guess about, and that is the amount or 
quantity of maple sugar, made annually in the United States. 
I suppose it may be thirty or forty millions of pounds,—say thirty- 
five millions. It sells frequently, perhaps usually, for ten cents 
per pound. At that rate, here is an item of income, from the 
wooded and mountain region, of three millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. Did you expect that? The estimate is 
low. " 

But Ihave wandered far from your early letter, and from cold 
mornings. | 

Mr. Edward Curtis left us last evening. We feel his loss 
heavily. He is one of the sensible and the agreeable members 
of the human race. 

I say nothing of politics, for I have nothing to say. Fletcher 
and I dine with Mr. Gales to-day. 

Yours ever, | 

Dan’n WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Shall you be here by the middle of next week? There 
is such a thing as a wild turkey and a sprig-tail duck. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, February 16, 1849. 

Dear Srr,—I wrote you a letter yesterday, and this morn- 
ing have received one from you. 

Iam glad to hear that you are all well. You seem to have 
snow and cold weather enough. ‘The snow will be likely to 
remain for some time, and when it goes off, the ground will be 
open. 

Be prepared to put in the plough. How large a piece of 
potatoes do you think you can manage? The ground must be 
ploughed, you know, with two ploughs. 

It will be a very good thing to get some timber to the mill. 
We shall want boards. But Ido not wish to cut any timber 
for sale. What I sell, I shall sell standing. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO DR. PERKINS. 


Washington, February 18, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I am happy to hear from you in the way of a 
friendly, old-fashioned letter. Mrs. Webster says it is the best 
and kindest letter in the world;.and that you must and shall 
have a post-office at Holly. I should think that object could be 
easily accomplished, and will cheerfully join an application to 

the postmaster-general to effect it. 
It is true, my dear Sir, that both you and I are already old 
men. We have had our share of the blessings of life, and our 
share of its sufferings. J wish to be thankful for all mercies, 
and submissive under all chastisements. 

Your view of the state of public affairs very much corresponds 
with my own. The country is very well, if extremists and ul- 
traists would let it alone. There is a strong feeling of union, 
North, South, and at the centre; and Ido not think folly and 
faction can easily extinguish it. 

For the last year I have taken political labor rather easily ; 
nor do | see that I need worry myself for a year to come. I 
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hope we shall get along pretty well, with a new administra- 
tion. 

We expect to leave Washington about the 15th March, and 
find our way to Marshfield as soon as the weather is mild 
enough. I hope another year will not pass off without our 
meeting. Few of us are left, and we must try to “strengthen 
the things which remain.” 

Mrs. Webster joins me in affectionate regards to you and Mrs. 
Perkins. 

As formerly, as always, so now, I am, my dear old friend, 
truly yours, | 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PERRY. 


Washington, February 22, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—lI have yours of the 17th instant. You may 
be well assured that I should take an interest in accomplishing 
any wishes of yours, especially if they regard any purpose or ob- 
ject personal to yourself. I will keep your letter and do what I 
can with propriety. But I am not of the councils of those who 
hold and exercise executive power. I am slow to interfere with 
any advice or recommendation of my own; but if called on, or 
referred to, it will give me pleasure to advance the views of 
worthy men. 

I beg you to be assured, my dear Sir, of the high esteem I 
entertain for you, and the pleasure | shall have, always, in pre- 
serving and cultivating your acquaintance and friendship. 

With cordial respect, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO DR. JOHN PORTER. 


Washington, February 23, 1849. 
My pear Srr,—lI have heard with much regret and sympathy 
of your severe and long-continued illness. A letter from Mr. 
Henry ‘Thomas, received this morning, gives the gratifying in- 
formation of your convalescence, and to such a degree as that 
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you can sit up and take a little food. I hope to hear of your 
further progress in the recovery of your health. 

‘We are near the close of the session, and we are involved in 
the confusion and hurry usual on such occasions. 

The new President is expected to-night. He has signified 
that Mr. Clayton is to be Secretary of State; but further than 
that, nothing is generally known. | ' 

With my best regards to Mrs. Porter, and good-will to all the 
children. 

Yours truly, © 
Dante WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Ifthere be any thing here in the way of documents, 
which you would like to read, I shall be glad to send them on. 


MR. BINGHAM TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 24, 1849. 

_ My very pear Frienp,—No one but yourself can conceive 
the heartfelt pleasure attendant upon the receipt of your kind 
favor of the oth instant. The retrospective Glimpse as you 
were pleased to call it, seemed to bring up many of the pleasant 
reminiscences, and strong associations and recollections of our 
youth, manhood, and, must I say it, old age. In short, I con- 
sider your letter, at this time of my life, and under my present 
circumstances, a legacy, far more valuable than any thing pecu- 
niary to me, notwithstanding my needs in that respect. The 
assurance that time or place has not abated the affectionate 
regard of strong early attachments, is a source of continual 
comfort. 

The difference in our situation and standing in society, for 
the last thirty years, and the superior manner in which all the 
duties of your various stations have been performed, have in- 
spired me with a certain awe and respect for you, which the 
familiarities of our earlier years have not been able at all times 
to overcome. It is not a little difficult sometimes, to draw the 
proper line between friendship and respect. But it would seem 
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as if your letters might always put a friend at ease on that 
point. 

Speaking of the old “ Laus Deo,” which, by the way, I fear 
you have no great reason to remember for good, I have it still 
on hand, and have endeavored almost every Sabbath, for the last 
eighteen months, to increase therewith the praises of God in the 
church. My execution upon the instrument is not quite so free 
and easy as in days gone by, but I think exercised with more 
feeling and judgment. 

The lady to whom you wished me to present your love ac- 
cepted it with much pleasure, and would reciprocate a large 
share to you and your good lady. 

“The same,” 


J. H. Bineuam. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 6, 1849. 
My pear Davcuter,—Fletcher insists on setting out for 
home to-day; but I must keep him two or three days longer, it 
is indispensable to his good as well as mine. 
Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. C. Be. HADDOCK. 


Washington, March 9, 1849. 
My pear Sir,—lIt is utterly impossible for me to think of 
such things as orations, addresses, conciones, and all things of 
that sort. Younger men must perform duties of that kind. 
A century ago, there were doggrel lines addressed to Bos- 
tonians. I take two of them to myself :— 


‘Solid men of Boston, drink no strong potations, 
Solid men of Boston, make no long orations.” 


I am on friendly terms with all the members of the adminis- 
tration, but not among their annoyers. If I could, in due time, 
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do any thing substantial for you, I would make an effort. But 
I do not interfere with small things. 
I am glad you are going to see your brothers. We expect to 
be in Massachusetts by the first of April. 
Yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 9, 1849. 

Dear S1r—I am sorry about the steer, but why do you not 
tell me how his leg got broken? You must know. I am afraid 
there was some carelessness, something left out of place. Was 
there not a cart, or a harrow, or something else in the yard or 
in the shed, which ought not to have been there? A steer does 
not break his leg in play or in fighting with other cattle. Why 
did you not tell me in your first letter what caused the accident? 
Let me know the whole truth immediately. 


Yours, DD aeVis 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, March 11, 1849. Sunday. After morning service. 

My pear Sir,—For two or three days I have been under a 
heavy cold, or influenza, and stay in to-day to try the benefit 
of Dr. Lindsley’s advice and prescription. 

Ihave yours of Friday. There are but two objections to my 
spending a month in New York, 1. It would cost me more 
than I can afford to pay for a month’s subsistence and forage. 
2. In and amidst the hospitality of the city, | should do no 
work. 

My present purpose is to stay here till you come. Then stay 
a week longer. Then go to New York, stay there a few days; 
thence go to Boston, visit Marshfield, and then go to New 
Hampshire for a good month. You may think this odd, as 
New Hampshire mountains are cold in the spring. But Frank- 
lin is behind the first ridge from the sea, so that the damp and 
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dreadful east winds do not reach us. ‘The house has been 
fitted up a little since you were there, and is more comfortable, 
and there is plenty of dry oak chips. At that season there will 
be no out door attractions, and in one unbroken month I can do 
some useful things. It is easier to slip down to Boston and 
back, than it is to slip up from Marshfield. 

Nominations will be made to-morrow. You will hear of them 
by telegraph, or I would tell you what they will be, as far as 
I know. Very few appointments at present, except to fill 
vacancies. Mr. Hudson will be naval officer in Boston, and 
some other little appointments in that State. New York will 
have a larger batch. Governor Seward can tell you better about 
that than I can. If they do not turn out some persons at once 
who have been in long enough, I suppose they will do it before 
long. 

Yours, D. W. 


MRS. E. B. LEE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, March 16, 1849. 
My pear Frienp,—In the memoir of my father and brother, 
which is just completed, I have made a short extract, of half a 
page perhaps, from the autobiography, which you were so kind 
as to give me many years ago. It is the passage relating to 
your receiving instruction from my brother at Exeter Academy, 
and the difficulty which you found in taking part in the decla- 
mations of your class. ‘The anecdote is equally honorable to 
you and to him, and I mention it to you only, because I did not 
wish to take from that biography one word, or use any liberty 
with it, unless favored with your permission. 
Will you be so kind as to let me know, before it is too late, 
if a shadow of objection should occur to you. 
I am, very sincerely yours, 
EK. Buckminster Les, 


Se 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 17, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter about the steer. It is 
all well. JI am satisfied there was no carelessness, and that is 
all I wished to know. But it was a strange accident. 

You must now keep the cattle well. All the steers should 
have a little cob meal, to get them in good heart, before they 
go to pasture. ‘The old oxen, especially, should be well fed. 
You may write me one more letter. I shall soon be leaving 
Washington. Be sure to have carts, and ploughs, and harrows, 
all in readiness. I shall come to see you as soon as I reach 
Boston. See that there is plenty of dry wood. Remember, 
that to plant ten acres of potatoes, is no small job, and that they 
must be planted very early. Porter Wright will do his best 
to beat you. But you have the best land. 

We are all well. Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. S. A. APPLETON. 


Washington, Sunday, March 18, 1849. 
My pear Son,—A telegraphic despatch from Fletcher on 
Friday morning, informed us of the death of dear little Con- 
stance. Our last accounts had been quite favorable; but I 
must say for myself, that from the first moment I heard of her 
sickness, | had a presentiment that she would not recover. I 
felt that it was destined that she should immediately follow her 


mother. 
Bright, early, transient as the morning dew, 


She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to Heaven. 


Not only on your account and that of your other children, 
but on our own, my dear son, this new bereavement affects Mrs. 
Webster and myself deeply. Every thing that is sweet, lovely, 
and engaging in infancy, belonged to the dear little lost one. 
But God has seen fit to call her away, and to leave us only a 
tender and affectionate recollection of her. I must confess, that 
her death brings back to my heart that of her mother, and seems 
to open again that fountain of tears and sorrow. Never was 
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daughter loved more than I loved Julia, and never was a be- 
reaved husband commiserated more than I have commiserated 
you. But you and I, and all must submit to the will of God. 
We must bear these afflictions with resignation and patience, 
knowing that, like all other events, they are controlled and 
directed by unerring wisdom and goodness. What we know 
not now, we shall know hereafter. All is not dark and dreary 
in the soul, while the lamp of religious faith and hope con- 
tinues to burn. 

You have yet four beloved ones around you to console and 
comfort you. Nearer and dearer to you than to me, I yet cher- 
ish them as precious blessings to myself, and as objects of 
affection on whom the heart still fondly leans, for happy family 
association and kind endearments. In all these feelings of 
sympathy and love, Mrs. Webster, as you know, fully and 
entirely partakes. Wherever you and your children are, there 
our affections will be with you; and we hope that Heaven may 
still have bright days in store for us all. 

Mrs. Webster has been a little unwell for a day or two, but 
she is better this evening, and joins with me in the sincerest 
love-and condolence to you and the children. 

Your affectionate father, 
Dan’ WeEpsTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, March 18, 1849. ; 
Sunday morning, nine o’clock. 


[A wet showery morning, and not yet very warm. We have had a good 
deal of rain since four this morning. ] ! 

My pear Sir,—I received your two letters of Friday this 
morning. It is not without much regret, that I give up the 
hope of seeing you here. I shall stay through this week, and 
then make the best of my way North. By the Ist day of April, 
I must see the plough started at Marshfield; but think at pres- 
ent that I shall spend most of that month in New Hampshire. 

Edward Curtis proposes to leave us on Tuesday morning, 
and go straight through to New York. Miss Kate Le Roy 
will go with him. 
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We understand the nominations are all made. We shall 
take up those which are disputed, to-morrow, and get through 
with them as fast as we can. 


Yours, Davy: 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 19, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—If you have a couple of wethers in pretty good 
order already, I wish you to feed them, so that they may be 


getting fat. We may want a little mutton next month. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 


P. S. Ishall not leave Washington before the 27th. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. J. PRESCOTT HALL. 


: Washington, March 19, 1849. 

My pear Si1r,—I have confidence in your fidelity to promises, 
and some trust in your judgment of horseflesh. But both must 
be brought to the test. 

I want a riding horse with these qualities, namely: Cheap,’ 
stout, gentle, sure-footed, easy, a good walker, a good stander. 
He may be ugly, provided he is free in the fore shoulder, and 
high and strong in the hip. 

If you can find such a horse, so that I can take it along ten 
days hence, in the Fall River boat, why then, I shall have a 
saddle-horse; if not, not. I shall call him “ Prescott.” 

Yours, D. WesstTER. 


[INDoRSEMENT BY Mr. Hatt. I never could find “ the” horse herein de- 
scribed, although I searched for him by self and agents faithfully and for a long 
time. A dealer told me that Mr. Webster had described an animal rarely seen, 
and his description of what he wanted is that of an almost perfect saddle-horse, 
so far as good qualities are concerned. ] 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, March 22, 1849. 

Porter Wricut,—I have written to Mr. Breck, Boston, to 
supply you. with whatever grass seed and seed oats you may 
send for. 

Put the plough in, where the turnips and beets grew, as soon 
as you please. Do as you think best about putting other grass 
seed in with the clover seed. JI suppose we shall not leave it 
down long, as the ground has had no body of manure. 

The field on the island may be sowed with oats and grass 
seed. As*to the cottage, keep along as you can till I get 
home, or write further. I shall see you some of the very first 
days of April. 

My present plan is, 1. To have a good field of potatoes. 
2. 'T'o put beets, and perhaps some other things, where we put 
the kelp and broke up the ground last fall. 3. To plant the 
new orchard, principally with corn, unless you chance to sow 
some oats there. 4, I think of putting the ashes on Black 
Mount, and sowing turnips. But of this hereafter. 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 23, 1849. 

Dear Sir,— We shall not want our horses for a month or 
more. Ihope to be in Boston by the Ist or 2d day of April, and 
I think it very likely that Mrs. Webster and I shall spend a part 
of that month in Franklin if we do not find it too cold. 

Iam content that you should employ two good men; and 
hope Mr. Mills and Mr. Campbell will both stay if you wish 
them to do so. Employ none but first-rate hands. You have 
a good deal of work before you, and I trust you will prosper. 

Turnips will do well where potatoes were last year. ‘They 
will want some fine and old manure, or some dressing loam. 
You can make a manure heap, and have it in good order by the 
time when you sow turnips. This should be attended to at 
once. 


ee 
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I hope you will get the ground in good condition for the pota- 
toes, and get them in early. Irely on that crop to get money 
to pay for labor. I think I shall leave Washington about the 
27th. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Washington, March 24. 

Dear Mr. ann Mrs. Curtis;—When we wrote last, Mrs. 
Webster was still up stairs. She came down yesterday morn- 
ing, quite bright; and as I had little occasion to go out, we had 
a homekeeping, family day. 

We dined alone, to all visible appearance, but I put a spoon 
on one side of the table, to represent Mr. Curtis, and a decanter 
stopper on the other, for Mrs. Curtis. We offered to help these 
guests, and to drink wine with them, and so we made a pretty 
comfortable Swedenborgian dinner of it. Begs= We had shad. 

I pity you, if you find it colder in New York than we have it 
here. ‘The mornings and evenings are really winterish, and 
require good fires. 

P.S. We have your short note, and marvel at the speed of 
your progress home. 

Mem. Could you not get Mr. H.’s letter, in the Intelligencer 
of this day, printed in the Courier and Inquirer, with the re- 
marks ? 

Mem. Vide Intelligencer of to-morrow. 

Yours, with Mrs. Webster’s love, 
D.W, 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, March 28, 1849. 
Portrer,—It continues very cold here. Yesterday was very 
severe. ‘I'he wind changed towards night, and we have had a 
ereat fall of snow. 
I have some things to attend to here, and as the weather is 
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so very cold and bad, I do not think I shall get home so soon 
as I expected; perhaps not till 15th or 20th of April. 

You must go on with all things, as well as you can. Write 
me often; if you wish for any directions, state your wishes. 
I believe you know the general plan for the business of the year. 
What is best to be done with regard to the cattle? We have 
now a strong team of oxen and four-year old steers, and we 
must be thinking what is best to do with them. Some of them, 
I suppose, must be turned out, in due season, for beef. Some, 
perhaps, sold for good prices. But I shall be home in season 
for all this, unless somebody should offer a handsome price for 
some of the working cattle. 

You have not said any thing lately about the sick sheep, nor 
any thing of any calves. 

Please BeP me well informed, and write often. 


outs. D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 4,1849. 

Porter Wriecut,—lI told you last fall, and now repeat that I 
wish to plant the whole field with potatoes, or else no part of 
it. I want no small pieces. The land must all be ploughed, 
and subsoil ploughed, every furrow of it, and the manure must 
be spread, and ploughed in. 

If this can be done, I shall be glad; but if it cannot all ‘be 
done, let it all alone. I thought you had teams enough, and 
could get hands enough to do it all, pretty promptly. But if you 
cannot, then let it all Flic and eae the manure heap where it 
is. I want very much to get home, but must stay here a little 
longer, to earn a little money, to pay the expense of putting in a 
potato crop. 

Do you need any more money? If so, speak your mind. 

Of course sell the pigs, as fast as you can get a fair price for 

them ; don’t sell too cheap. 

We will not raise any small steer calves; but keep all the 
heifers, and if you find among the neighbors any large and 
handsome steer calves fit to iaake oxen, buy them. 
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You may sell some of the inferior cows, if you have a chance. 
You may get stores for the cottage, at Mr. Bournes’s, till | 
get home. We are well. 
Yours, D. WEsgsTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, April 6, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—lIam happy to hear from you, and particularly 
happy that you are relieved from the cares and anxieties of your 
recent situation. It gives me true pleasure to think that our 
intercourse, always most agreeable and useful to me, may now 
resume something of its former frequency and intimacy. 

I feel that you are among the foremost of those, who, in the 
course of the last thirty years, have helped me along, by favor, 
by good advice, and by large contributions to my stock of 
knowledge. 

I propose to return to Massachusetts about the Ist of May. 
You remain, I understand, at Cambridge. I hope it will be 
convenient for you to visit us, with Mrs. Everett and your 
daughter, in the fine weather of June. Marshfield is usually 
pleasant at that season ; and at all seasons it is a good place for 
uninterrupted talk. 

I think it best that my letters to Mr. Brooks should be returned 
tome. ‘They may be put up in a package, and left at my office 
in Court street. 

Yours truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 10, 1849. 
Porter,—If you pluck up courage enough to take hold 
of the potato field, which I rather doubt, you must be par- 
ticular about the seed. ‘The object is, to raise such potatoes as 
ripen early, and bring a good price in the market. Daniel. 
Wright knows something about this. I hold Mercer’s to be No. 
VOL. Il. eee 
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1, but perhaps they are not the greatest yielders. I would not 
plant all of one sort; nor should I have too many sorts. Get 
what seed you think best, even if you have to go to Boston for it. 

We have warm weather here; the peach-trees are in blossom. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 12, 1849. 

PortTer,—I am glad to hear of your progress in farming. 
You seem to be going on well. I have already written about 
seed potatoes. It is wrong to plant the young orchard with 
corn. But as you seem to prefer it, it may be done this year, 
but not again. Remember two things: 1. Manure it heavily, if 
you have the manure, as | suppose you have. Go heavier than 
we commonly have done, so that next year the land may bring 
potatoes without any manure. 2. If you plant corn, go the 
whole field. Let us have no scraps and patches. But I shall 
be home before the Ist day of May. 

We must look up a place for beans, pumpkins, and late pota- 
toes when I get home. 

What is to be done with the manure at Fletcher’s barn? 

I approve putting ashes or plaster in the potato hill, or per- 
haps a mixture of both. Do all this exactly right. 
You and I may never try so large a plantation of potatoes 
again. 

Write me a letter when you receive this, and there stop. 


Yours, dD. Ww. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, April 18, 1849. 
My pear S1r,—In consequence of the present scarcity of 
money, the secretary has had under his consideration the idea 
of anticipating, in whole or in part, the payment of the Mexican 
indemnity, which is to fall due on the 31st of May, and which 
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is I think, two millions seven hundred thousand dollars. It has 
been strongly urged that such an anticipation of payment would 
very usefully release a large amount of specie from the sub- 
treasury, and suffer it to circulate in the general currency of the 
country. But objections have been raised which have not 
been and are not likely to be overcome. 

In the first place, it is said that such a measure would only 
be a temporary expedient; that the vice is in the system, and 
that, until the system itself is altered, these sudden fluctuations 
in the currency, and in the price of money, will constantly occur. 

In the next place, it is doubted whether the state of the treas- 
ury, considering what other demands it has to provide for, 1s such 
as to make such an anticipation of payment quite safe, unless on 
the ground of being able to fall back, in case of necessity, on the 
power of issuing more stock, a resource in itself not desirable. 

At any rate, I believe it is settled that so far as the treasury 
is concerned, things will be suffered to go on and take their 
ordinary course. J thought it might be desirable to you to know 
this, as the matter has been the subject of considerable conversa- 
tion and of some expectations. 

Yours very truly, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Steamboat “ Curtis Peck,” James River, forty miles below Richmond, : 
‘ April 21, 1849. Nine o’clock, A. mM. 

Dear Mrs. Patce,— We left Washington yesterday morning 
for home, commencing our journey by a little trip through the 
lower part of Virginia. But we have constantly regretted that 
we had not postponed our departure till spring. We find win- 
ter travelling in these parts very disagreeable. The sun is clear 
and bright to-day, but the weather quite cold, and all the stoves 
removed from the saloon of the boat because it ought to be 
warm weather. Mr. Seaton and Mr. William A. Bradley ac- 
company us, and Mary Scott came as far as Richmond. 

James River is a fine stream for steamboats; I have never 
been on it before. It is crooked, like all other rivers which creep 
through meadows and level countries, and the alluvial lands on 
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its banks, are rich. Further down, they grow thinner and 
poorer. Here were the ancient aristocratic families planted, 
from which comes the saying, still in use, and now always 
laughed at, “ First Families in Virginia,” or “F. F. V.” These 
great estates were broken up by the abolition of the right of 
primogeniture, which took place soon after the Revolution. ‘The 
great houses remain, many of them, but half deserted and deso- 
late, the estates divided or sold; horse-racing and fox-hunting 
done away with, or fallen into vulgar hands, and the ancient 
and affluent hospitality of Virginia, known no more. 

In the mean time the perverse practice of tobacco planting 
has worn out and impoverished the lands, and they are only 
now recovering under the better husbandry of wheat-growing. 
At the moment of writing this, the boat is passing the hand- 
some house and large estate of Mr. Hill Carter. It was the 
seat of the ancient family of that name, so distinguished in 
Virginia. The original proprietor, it is said, was possessed of 
fifty thousand acres of rich land in one body. ‘So much has 
been retained, that the present owner is independent and af- 
fluent. He is a good farmer, or planter, a sensible and thrifty 
man, a “prosperous gentleman,’ and withal one of the best 
Whigs in the State. ‘The place is called “Shirley.” Mr. Car- 
ter has ten children, so that “Shirley,” one of the last great 
landed properties, must ere long, probably, be laid off in par- 
cels for sale, or for separate properties. 

The law of primogeniture never prevailed fully in the northern 
colonies. Yet there were some resemblances of it. In some of 
the States, the oldest son was entitled to a double portion of the 
estate: The last instance I remember of this, was Mr. Jabez 
Smith, whom Mr. Paige remembers, and who had a double share 
in the high and handsome hill farm, two miles from “ Elms 
Farm,” and which hill you passed over when we drove up to 
the “ South Road,” to give Mrs. Worcester, alias Pettingale, the 
pleasure of seeing “Sweet William” once more. 

No wealth, but wealth in land, can be transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation for any length of time; and that species of 
wealth cannot be so transmitted, it is evident, in a country 
where estates are divided equally, among children, both sons and 
daughters. I have seen one effect very obvious and prominent 
resulting from the former state of things in Virginia, and which 
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is still quite discernible. It is an uncommon and eager appe- 
tite for employment in the army and navy. Every young man, 
so provided for, saves another subdivision of the patrimonial 
property, and as young men in this region are not bred to 
business so generally as with us, this seems to be one of the 
chief resources for maintaining the cadet of old and decaying 
families. Virginia has always had, and has now, vastly more 
than her just proportion of officers in the army and navy, and 
as she has had, through so great a part of the last fifty years, 
the executive government in her hands, she has taken good care 
of herself in this, as well as in other respects. 

While writing this we pass “ Berkeley,” the seat of the Har- 
rison family. Benjamin Harrison, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, lived here; and here President 
Harrison was born. Henry Harrison, a descendant, now lives 
in the family mansion. A lady, who sits in the saloon with us, 
and who showed us the house, observed that a great many 
pieces of the old estate had been sold. 

The first settlers of Virginia were cavaliers, adventuring 
abroad for fortunes. ‘They cared little for trade or commerce; 
their objects were immense grants of land, and large plantations. 
Their beau ideal of human happiness was a landed aristocracy, 
though it were an untitled aristocracy. Mechanic art and em- 
ployments they utterly despised. ‘The nature of the labor em- 
ployed on their estates, led to this, as well as to other traits in 
their character. ‘Their workshops were in England, and Mr. 
Jefferson, in one of his earlier publications, exhorts his country- 
men to “let their workshops remain in Europe.” 

Every gentleman’s wardrobe was supplied by the semi-annual 
arrivals of ships from England. We even find General Wash- 
ington not unfrequently writing to give orders for “blue coats, 
buff waistcoats, and deer-skin breeches.” 

Something of this sort of pride has been transmitted from 
father to son, when there are no longer houses or lands to 
transmit with it. And here let my disquisition on Virginia 
stop. 

We pass Westover, the residence of the “ Bird” family, lately 
sold to pay debts, and which brought nearly or quite one hundred 
thousand dollars. Five minutes later, we stop at “ Canons,’ a 
landing-place, from which Mr. Tyler’s house is two miles off, a 
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good house and fair estate, lately purchased; twenty-five min- 
utes after ten o’clock, ten miles below “ City Point,” to which, 
and no higher, large ships can come from the sea. It is at the 
mouth of the Appomatox. 

If to-morrow were not Sunday, we should land and go to 
Mr. Tyler’s, and pass the day. With no more approbation of 
his public conduct in the latter part of his administration than 
other Whigs, I have yet softer personal feelings towards him. 
He always showed me great kindness, and especially, I shall not 
forget the promptitude with which he came to Washington, 
and put down effectually Mr. C. J. Ingersoll’s attempt at defa- 
mation. Nor shall I cease to remember his concurrence in the 
tariff of 1842, or his steady and really able codperation in, as 
well as his official sanction of, my own poor labors, in the treaty 
of Washington. We send ashore a civil note to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyler. Ere long we shall pass old Jamestown, the Plymouth 
Rock of the South. 

But here I will give both you and myself a respite. Mrs. 
Webster sends a great deal of love, and so does Cordelia, and 
hearing this, Mr. Seaton adds his. We expect to be in Norfolk 
at four o’clock. Adieu! 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


Norfolk, April 23, 1849. Monday morning, six o’clock. 

Dear Mrs. Patce,—I am rather apt to look at maps with 
attention, and to form tolerably accurate ideas respecting the 
situation of places, but confess my notions of the localities, at 
and near the outlet, or inlet, of the Chesapeake, were not pre- 
cisely just. The entrance into the bay, between the Capes, is 
twenty miles wide; the great breadth of the bay then stretches 
away to the north and east, but opposite to the entrance, and 
nearest to its southern side, is the mouth of James River, coming 
down from the west, and here about eight or ten miles wide, and 
running into the bay between Old Point Comfort on the north, 
and Willoughby Point on the south. Above these points, the 
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river widens considerably; and here is the celebrated riding- 
place, or anchorage-ground, Hampton Roads. And _ into 
Hampton Roads, coming from the south, is a short river, 
the Elizabeth River. Up this river on its eastern side, six 
or seven miles from its mouth, is Norfolk. Opposite to Norfolk 
is Portsmouth, and a little further up the river is Gosport. All 
these waters are deep, and here is the great naval station of the 
South. The largest ship of war in our navy, and one of the 
largest in the world, The Pennsylvania, now lies in the river 
between Norfolk and Portsmouth, the navy yard and dry dock 
being at the latter place. 

Since the war with England, an immense fortress has been 
built, Fort Monroe, at the extremity of Old Point Comfort, at 
an incredible expense. A mile, or a mile and a quarter further 
south, towards Willoughby Point, and where the water is not so 
deep, the foundation for a strong fortress has been made, merely 
by bringing stones and dropping them into the water. ‘This has 
been so far accomplished that guns might be mounted here, in 
no long time, if war were apprehended with a maritime power. 
All large vessels must pass into Hampton Roads between these 
two fortresses, so that if they prove sufficient to defend the pass, 
Hampton Roads, Norfolk, the navy yard, and all the James 
River country are safe. You will not take the trouble, but 
William, who may be an admiral yet, for aught I know, may 
look at the map and observe what an admirable position here 
is for a naval station, safe against both enemies and the 
elements, close by the ocean, and at the outlet of a noble bay 
large enough to be called an inland sea. 

A century hence, when negro labor shall have been done 
away with, and white men become willing to work ; when clear- 
ing the swamps, draining the marshes, and a better general hus- 
bandry shall have not only improved the soil, but expelled, as 
they would do, a great portion of the causes which produce 
autumnal fevers, this will be a most agreeable region. 

Below the mouth of James River, outside of the fort and in- 
side the Capes, is Lynn Haven Bay, formed by a curvature of 
the southern shore. ‘This is but an open roadstead exposed to 
the ocean. All the region is flat, but much more cultivated and 
cleared of the original growth than the regions further south. 
A canal runs from Elizabeth River through the Dismal Swamp 
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to Albemarle Sound, so that here is a vast extent of inland com- 
munication by water. I hardly find an acquaintance here, 
except Mr. Tazewell, and Mr. Myers, a respectable merchant. 
Mr. ‘Tazewell, I knew well in the Senate. I suppose he is the 
ablest man in Virginia, certainly the most fluent and eloquent 
talker. ‘Twenty years ago, he was one of the best-looking men 
in the country. He is now seventy-five years old, and quite 
retired. In half a year, he does not leave his own home, except 
to pass over the bay to his estate on the eastern shore. I called 


on him, with Mr. Seaton and Mr. Bradley, yesterday morning, 


after church, and had an excellent visit. And to every body’s 
amazement, he came to see Mrs. Webster at the hotel, towards 
evening, and sat three hours talking finely, and laughing heart- 
ily all the time. He and I have been personal friends a great 
while, though always differing on political matters. He en- 
dured me, notwithstanding my distaste of Virginia notions, and 
I admired him for his knowledge, his talents, his vivacity, and 
his infinite volubility of discourse. 

This morning we go to visit the navy yard, after that I give 
myself to receive calls from the citizens till two o’clock. At 
that hour we dine, and at four take the boat for Baltimore. 


P. 8. Half-past eight—'This is a famous place for fish. 
For breakfast, we had a gray sea-trout, and a “round-head,” 
that is, a sea-mullet, weighing three or four pounds, and a very 
nice fish. For dinner, we are to have a “ Sheep’s head,” the 
first of the season, and perhaps also a “hogfish,” of which, or 
his race, [ know nothing. 

We must stay one day, by promise, in Baltimore, but please 
say to Fletcher that I hope to see him and all of you before 
the week is out. | 

The weather has grown warmer, and this day is delightful. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Boston, Sunday evening, April 29, 1849. 

Porter Wricut,—lI arrived here last evening, leaving Mrs. 
Webster in New York. I intend going down on Tuesday 
morning, as I wrote you, unless prevented by some business, or 
the weather. 

Your letter of the 18th has gone the rounds, and come to 
hand here. 

The manure at Fletcher’s barn must be hauled out, as the 
barn is to be moved, and he will wish to smooth off the field. 

I am thinking of ploughing up a piece on the west side of the 
old orchard, as large as this manure will extend over, at the 
rate of fifty full loads to the acre, and planting it with corn 
and* pumpkins, in the same hill. 


Yours, D. W. 


P. 8. Of course, you will send for me Tuesday morning. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, Wednesday evening, May 2, 1849. 

Dear Fiercuer,—I am sorry you cannot come; but you do 
right to attend to business. If the weather is fair, I shall go to 
Plymouth: Friday morning. 

To-day I asked Commodore Peterson to go out with Mr. 
Hatch, at high water, seven o’clock, and go to “ Ned’s Ground,” 
and there to fish, patiently, till after low water. I told him by 
so doing, he would get a halibut, or some large cod. ‘The com- 
modore obeyed instructions, and came in to-night with a noble 
halibut, and a fare of the largest cod ever remembered to have 
been brought into the river. 

The secrets were two; first, he went to the right place for the 
season ; second, I brought down seven fresh mackerel for bait ; 
and as the schools of mackerel have not yet got into our bay, 
but have been daily expected, the halibut seemed ready to taste 
the first bit. 
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I grow stronger every hour. The giants grew strong again 
by touching the earth; the same effect is produced on me by 
touching the salt seashore. 

Love to Cara and the children. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Green Harbor, May, 1849. 

Dear Fiercuer,—I send a quarter of lamb to roast; and 
if not too rainy, will come to dine with you. ‘Tell Mr. Baker 
the hour. 

Potatoes. Let these potatoes be peeled early, and thrown 
into a basin of cold water, till time to cook them. Let them 
be boiled in a good deal of water. When done, pour off all the 
water, shake up the potatoes a little, hang on the pot again, and 
let the potatoes dry two or three minutes, and then bring them 
to the table. I remember when we heard Hannah Curtis shak- 
ing her pot, we knew that dinner was coming. 


I should be glad to know what Reverend Mr. Stuart says. 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, May 6, 1849, Sunday morning, 8 o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I came down on Tuesday. We have had a 
few agreeable days, and one very warm one, but in general the 
weather has been chilly and cold, and the wind east. On. 
‘Thursday, though cold, I went after trout with Mr. Appleton, 
and with that exception, have not disturbed the finny race. 
This day is like its predecessors. It is clear, but there prevails a 
raw, penetrating east wind. Fletcher came down Friday even- 
ing. He goes to town to-morrow morning, and I presume to 
New York the afternoon of the same day. Mr. and Mrs. Joy 
are now at his home. 

Notwithstanding all these chilling influences, Marshfield is 
getting to be green. ‘The grass, | think, is more than usually 
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ahead of the trees, which still are in a great measure leafless. 
The work of the farm has gone on well. The spring, though 
very cold, has been dry, and the weather therefore favorable to 
field labor. Porter Wright has planted twelve or fifteen acres 
of potatoes in one, field. They are “ Mercers,” “ Pink eyes,” 
and “ Peach blossoms,’ and are intended for early market in 
Boston. Another piece of as many acres is receiving corn. By 
the ancient rules of husbandry in New England, corn should be 
planted by the Ist day of May, old style, which is the 11th by 
the new style. But this was arbitrary, and had no reference to 
the actual advancement of the warm weather. The Indians 
rule was a better one; namely, “to plant corn when the new 
leaf of the white oak has got to be as big as a mouse’s ear.” 
The field where the beets and turnips were last year, twenty 
acres, is laid down in clover. You. remember it, on the left 
hand as you go down to the gate. The ploughed land inside 
the gate, on the right hand, is to rejoice in a crop of millet, and 
be put down to grass. Opposite, in the old orchard, two acres 
of pumpkins are to show what land we live in. I believe you 
were here in the early part of last autumn, when our hands 
were putting kelp on part of Fletcher’s enclosure. Beets are to 
have the enjoyment of six acres of that, and a large kind of field 
pease, sowed in drills, of the remainder. 

Cherry Hill, near the garden, will make a show of an acre or 
two of beans; and if all human purposes shall be accomplished, 
the north side of Black Mount, facing the house, which you 
know has had the appearance of a dry and arid pasture, will 
be planted with turnips by the Ist day of July. 

The cattle have been well taken care of, and look well; the 
sheep especially. We have lambs, both South Downs and 
Cheviot, as fine as I have ever seen. In regard to the piggery, 
J omit particulars; the general state of things in that depart- 
ment is satisfactory. ‘The progenitor of all the porkers, now 
eighteen years old, if not nineteen, still bristles up if you come 
near his habitation. 

Morrison’s garden is quite up to the season, and is indeed all 
that the weather will permit it to be. Mr. Colt sent us in the 
fall hundreds of selected fruit-trees, which are all planted here, 
_ or at Fletcher’s. 

And here you have, my dear Sir, the progress of farming in 
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Marshfield, thus far this year, and a programme of what 
remains to be accomplished, time and circumstances permitting. 
Very truly, always yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. F. WEBSTER. 


Green Harbor, Monday evening, May 7, 1849. 

My pear Daucuter,—I have been in hopes to be able to go 
down to-day, to take my leave of you and the children, but have 
not been able. All the forenoon, as you know, it rained hard; 
and this afternoon, when the rain held up, I was obliged to 
drive to Duxbury with Henry Thomas, for a few minutes. 

I leave my best love for you and the children, all of whom 
have very much improved since I saw them last, and I hope I 
shall continue to hear of your and their health and happiness. 

Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Boston, May 15, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I have no doubt you may have judged rightly 
in not going to Washington with He will not receive 
the wished-for appointment, nor is it probable any other, either 
now or hereafter. 

I returned yesterday from New Hampshire, and found Mrs. 
Webster here. I go to Marshfield to-morrow or next day. 

Mrs. Webster wrote me, that Mrs. Curtis said that I never 
sent her any messages of remembrance. I should be sorry she 
should suppose that she is ever out of my mind, when I am 
thinking of those for whom I feel the most fervent regard. 

You have had a fearful mob, and got through it, and I rejoice 
that there was vigor enough in the government of the city to 
suppress such a riot. It is lamentable, however, that such 
bloody scenes should be caused, and so many lives of innocent 
persons lost, on the question whether a particular playactor 
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should be permitted to follow his vocation. “ What dire 
effects,” &c. 
Mrs. Webster sends her best regards, and I must add, “ Please 
remember me to Mrs. Curtis.” 
Yours truly, always, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, May 22, 1849, Tuesday Teatateat 
five o’clock. My little office in the garden. 

My pear Sir,—I came down on Friday. Saturday, Sunday, 
and yesterday we had warm weather. ‘To-day comes a change. 
The wind is north, the skies look rainy, and the air is cold. 
The last three days have done wonders with the trees. There 
is every appearance of a great bloom. Saturday and yesterday 
I was fishing on the sea, or among the brooks, and feel much 
better for the exercise. The fishing at sea is very good. Poach- 
ers and regular sportsmen spoil the trout brooks. 

Last night I received your letter. Iam sorry you must go to 
‘Canada, but trust you will make it profitable. Iam glad little 
Julia goes with you. I expect to stay here this week, with one 
short trip to Boston, and probably the greater part of next, and 
to leave for Washington about June 4. While here, I shall be at 
work on my speeches, when the weather will not allow me to be 
better employed out of doors. 

I shall hear from you, I trust, more than once before you set 
off for Canada. 

Mrs. Webster is quite well, and finds much to do in getting 
her house in order. 

Yours, ever truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Ishould have been so particular as to have said, that 
I took one of your fish on “ Ned’s Ground.” 
VOL. II. 28 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. E. B. LEE. 


Boston, May 25, 1849. 

My pear Mrs. Lez,—I was quite willing to trust your dis- 
cretion in publishing any thing said or written by me, respecting 
your father and brother. But the extract which you have pub- 
lished from the “ manuscript ” says quite too much about myself, 
while it says little of your brother; and I regret that it should 
be known, publicly, that any such thing as my “ autobiography ” 
should exist anywhere. Under the permission which I gave 
you, I do not see but you are entirely justified in publishing 
what you have published; yet I fear it will set people to talk- 
ing on things in relation to which I wish nothing to be said in 
my lifetime. I trust, therefore, to your tried and ever faith- 
ful friendship to resist all importunity to make any other portion 
of the manuscript public, or to suffer any person whomsoever to 
peruse it or any part of it, or become acquainted in any way 
with its contents. , 

I do not know but my feelings are peculiar; but, truly, Jam 
distressed whenever I see any thing in print about myself, 
which does not regard my public acts, conduct, and character. 

With the truest attachment, always your friend, 

DanreEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. LEE. 


Marshfield, May 29, 1849. 
My pear Mrs. Lur,—lI have received yours of the 26th. All 
that you say is perfectly reasonable and just, and entirely satis- 
factory to me. Give yourself not another thought on the sub- 
ject. I am anxious to read the book, which I have a good 

account of from a common friend. 
Yours, with true and affectionate regard, 
Danie WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


(EXTRACT. ) 


Washington, June 15, 1849. 

My pear Sir,— 

* * * x * * * 

Our friend Harvey does his work effectually. * * * I imagine 
that he has scotched some other influences which have been 
thought to prevail here rather too much. I have been round 
among the departments this morning, and heard gentlemen 
speak of him. One said, “ He must have been bred a lawyer.” 
Another remarked, “ that it was a pity that just such a man had 
not come here two months ago.” He has talked himself right 
into men’s confidence, by his boldness, his frankness, and his 
disinterestedness. When a man had said a good thing once, 
where Dr. Johnson was, the Dr. said, “rest your colloquial fame 
on that.” 

I do not know but we should advise Mr. Harvey to rest. his 
fame, for effectual talk, and the immediate accomplishment of 
his objects, upon the results of his last visit to Washington. 

* * * * * * * * * 
Yours truly, 
D. Wesster. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, June 16, 1849, Saturday, two o’clock. 

Dear Fietcuer,—I should be very glad of a fish now and. 
then, if the transportation should not be too costly. You know 
there is but one species of fish ever found here. One gets 
tired of it. It is called “ Rock;” I suppose because it is ever- 
lasting. 

I am through with the court for this term. It has not been a 
term of many results or decisions; on sundry constitutional 
questions, the judges are divided and puzzled. These cases all 
go over, and must be argued again. 

Our good State acts very foolishly in enacting doubtful laws ; 
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passenger tax laws, &c. I wish our wise men had a little more 
discretion. 
I hope now for a little rest, intending to take the duties of 
the Senate quite easy, for some time. 
Yours affectionately, 
D. WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Give love and kisses to mother and the children. I 
must resume something more of family correspondence. 


D. W. 


Patent-Office report not yet out. Last year’s plenty in my 
office. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, June 16, 1849, ten o’clock, A. M. 

My pear Sir,—lI telegraphed you this morning, to ask you 
to write me by mail, and inform me what the people thought 
and said of the success of your expedition. 

Yesterday I was about the departments a good deal, and 
among others, saw Mr. Meredith, and had some conversation 
with him. Iam to see him again. 

Mr. Dimmock writes me this morning that his bank has made 
its arrangements about counsel. That is all very well. 

Mr. Edward Curtis arrived to-day. I shall take him in your 
stead, and keep him till I go Nozth myself. 

Pray ask Mr. Haven to keep me solvent at his bank till I get 
to Boston. 

Yours, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 
Marshfield, July 17, 1849, Tuesday morning, seven o’clock, t 
(ies but still coor Mercury 51. 


My pear Sir,—The blue fish did not bite well yesterday 
morning. ‘They were dull and flat. We returned at ten o’clock, 
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intending to callin the p.m. But finding Mr. Thayer and his 
family here, to spend the day, I was better employed at home. 
Fletcher went out towards evening, and found it much better 
fishing at the “Second Board.” He got ten, and had large stories 
of lines broken, hooks carried off, fish jumping ten feet out of the 
water, &c. He went up this morning. 

I lose no time in writing to Mr. Edgar, and hope it may not 
be too late. 

I see the cholera is on the increase in your city. Why should 
you stay there? Although you may not feel yourself and family 
to be in any great danger, yet it is unpleasant and depressing to 
be hearing of the occurrence every ten minutes, of fatal cases 
of an epidemic disease. If you will come here, with all or any 
of your family, we will do as well as we can for you. As you 
have no residence out of town, you may as readily come here as 
go elsewhere. You need not feel afraid of being burdensome, 
but if you are, we will find you comfortable lodgings in this 
neighborhood or at Duxbury. If you choose to bring a man- 
servant and a cook, you could live very nicely, I dare say, with 
Mr. Henry Thomas. 

Yours, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, July 18, 1849. 

[ Wednesday morning, five o’clock. Warmer, glass 63. Wind S. W., a little 
breeze—looks to me like rain this p.-M.] 

Dear Sir,—lI received yours of Monday, last evening. Mr. 
Ogden’s sudden death is striking. So is Dr. Haddock’s of Buf- 
falo, who was distantly connected with my family. 

I see the cholera is on the increase, and shall not feel quite at 
ease till you and yours get out of the city. No wonder that 
little Julia was homesick, and is now glad to see her mother. 1 
think you are all as well off in Fourteenth street, as you can be 
in the city. 

Yesterday, I stayed in, except driving with the ladies in the 
p.M. Fletcher returned hither last evening, it being Commence- 
ment to-day at Cambridge, and, by law,a holiday in Boston. 

Mrs. Webster and Miss Downs, propose to drive up to Quincy 
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this morning to see Mr. Appleton and his children; to return 
to-morrow. Unless Fletcher wishes to betake himself to field 
or flood, and desires my company, I shall stay in. It is a noble 
time to go to Provincetown, or Sandwich, or Nantucket, at 
which last place blue fish abound. But I have nobody to go 
with me. 

Pray give my love to your wife and daughters, epee to 
Julia, whom I congratulate on getting home. 

Yours always truly, 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


July 19, Thursday morning, half-past five. 

[A cloudy morning, looking much like rain, thermometer at 66. But the 
wind is S. W. and the sun may burn up the clouds.] 

My pear Srr—l trust you had an agreeable visit to Mr. 
Colt... It would have suited me well to have been one of the 
party. I know no pleasanter house, and hardly a man of 
stronger sense in any house. If he had been bred to the law, 
he would have made a famous chief justice. 

We are all dried up. If no rain comes in two days, I shall 
give up my potato crop for lost. Nothing done in our line 
yesterday but a few perch for dinner. Mrs. Webster went to 


Quincy, to return to-day, if fair. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Boston, Sunday evening, eight o’clock. August 5, 1849. 
My pear Si1r,—According to arrangement, we came up 
yesterday, in the ten o’clock train, but so many people came to 
see me, for one purpose or another, that I could not find time to 
write a line to you or any body else. I found here your letter 
of Friday, and received this morning that of Saturday. I am 
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srieved that little Julia does not find the sea-coast air to agree 
with her. Probably it is too tonic. Iam not a practical judge 
in these matters, but as a general fact, I believe the air is of 
mighty importance in all these cases. 

We had a fine rain of three or four hours last night, which I 
hope reached Marshfield. It looks as if this might also be a 
wet night. If to-morrow should be fair, we think of going to 
New Bedford, and perhaps to Nasahwn, Martha’s Vineyard, or 
Nantucket. Our objects are not yet exactly defined. We were 
almost willing to get away from Marshfield, till it should be re- 
freshed with rain. 

Like you, | am disposed to ramble. I have no urgent pro- 
fessional business on hand, and am disposed to play. But in 
three weeks I must be looking out for the return of my annual 
affliction. What can 1 do with it? If they tell me it has not 
been known in Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, I shall stay 
there. Perhaps I am as likely to be benefited there as I should 
be at Halifax. Iwill write you “from the first port.’ I have 
been talking about blue fish and bass in the Vineyard Sound, 
and parts adjacent; but shall say nothing to you, until I shall 
have had some personal experience. : 

Fletcher came up yesterday morning, and went down last 
evening. 

Yours truly, D. WEssTER. 


P. 8. Monday morning a quarter before five-—The weather 
looks promising ; we shall be off at eight o’clock. Take good 
care of yourself, and keep out of New York. I shall write you 
this evening from somewhere. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Edgartown, sometimes called Old Town, 
Martha’s Vineyard. August 7,1849. 
[Half-past five in the morning, and not another soul up in the house. A 
little rain last night, but a pretty fair and cool morning. | 
My pear Sir,— We left Boston yesterday at eight, arrived at 
New Bedford, originally named “ Bedford,” by a Mr. Russell, in 
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honor of the ducal family, then however only an earldom, of 
that title, at half-past ten. Waited some time for the boat, 
which the ladies occupied in driving round the city. Left New 
Bedford a quarter before two in the steamboat, dined on board, 
stopped to land passengers at Nasahwn; came through Wood’s 
Hole, where the tide runs like Hellgate; stopped here also for 
passengers; this place is eighteen miles from New Bedford; then 
crossed the Vineyard Sound, seven miles to Holmes Hole, then 
Janded, took seats in a public stage wagon, crossed over a level 
sandy country covered with shrub oaks, and arrived here at six 
exactly. Ten hours from Boston. 

I thought I knew nobody here, but the hotel was soon full 
of friends, some of whom I well recollected, all tendering boats, 
men, tackle, &c., for fishing; guns and company for the plover 
plains; and carriages, with attendants, for the ladies. All sorts 
of expeditions were planned before we parted at ten o’clock. 
Among others these, namely; to-day blue fish; to-morrow, 
shooting on the plains; next day sword fish; the next a party 
to Gay Head, and so on. The ladies are delighted. I am look- 
ing round and meditating about locality, climate, ocean scenery, 
&c., that is, I have meditated in bed, and am now looking round 


by daylight. 


It is a singular and charming spot. But of this more herew 


after. I am going to see the blues this morning; and shall try 
to get this into mail this morning. You will hear again from 
me next mail, but I fear there is a mail only every other day. 
Yours always, whether blue fish bite or not. But they will 
bite to-day. 
‘Diy Wa 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Ibid. Wednesday morning. August 8. 
My pear Sir,— Yesterday morning I went forth for blue fish. 
The boatman steered direct for the Sound, five miles north, 
then doubled the eastern chop of the harbor, Cape Poge, 
called Pogue, where the light is, and ran along close to the 
shore on the eastern side of the island. ‘The wind was un- 
steady and baffling, and much thwarted and perplexed the 
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boatman, who intended to make a great day of it. At half-past 
nine o’clock we found fish, and practised our vocation at inter- 
vals, as the breeze would allow, till half-past one. We took 
forty-three fish, I think my takings were twenty-five. The boat- 
man took a few, and a gentleman with us the rest. 

Now to compare this with Duxbury Bay. ‘The fish are more 
plenty, the range of going for them larger, and they are sure of 
being found every day somewhere. On the other hand, the 
best fishing is not so much protected by land, as the fishing in 
Duxbury. It is outside, as our fishing at home would be, if we 
fished from the mouth of Green Harbor River along the shore 
to the Gurnet. This is all very well when the wind is off shore, 
but when it blows on shore the sea of course would be rough. 

In point of size, the fish are not much different from those we 
found in Duxbury Bay, perhaps a little larger, but this may be 
owing to the advance of the season. I thought them remark- 
ably fat and plump, and they pulled like horses. Once or 
twice we saw schools of them above water, leaping and frol- 
icking. I thought as good fishing as any we had was when 
we lay at anchor, and threw the hook, at the end of a long line, 
into the foaming and roaring surf. One thing was new to me. 
You have seen on the surface of the sea, those smooth places, 
which fishermen and sailors call “slicks.” We met with them 
_ yesterday, and our boatman made for them, whenever dis- 
covered. He said they were caused by the blue fish chopping 
up their prey. That is to say, these voracious fellows get into 
a school of manhaden, which are too large to swallow whole, 
and they bite them into pieces, to suit their tastes. And the oil 
from this butchery, rising to the surface, makes the slick. 
-Whatever the cause may be, we invariably found fish plenty 
whenever we came to a “slick.” Passing to the southward, we 
came into the harbor, through an opening at the south end, 
three miles from the town. In reality, this opening is the best 
fishing-ground, and we should have done better to have pro- 
ceeded to it directly in the morning. But our captain was am- 
bitious, and hoped, I believe, to find greater fish outside. ‘The 
Island of Chippaquiddick lies opposite the town here, and very 
near it, and is generally said to be an island in Edgartown harbor. 
This is not exactly so; you cannot navigate round the island 
keeping within the harbor, and not going to sea. In strictness, 
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it is not an island, but a peninsula connected with the main 
land on the seashore, at its southeast corner, by a narrow isth- 
mus. See the map. 

So much for blue-fish catching at Edgartown, August 7, 1849. 
To-day we have a bright morning, after rather a cool night. I 
am to try my hand at plover-shooting at seven o’clock. 

Yours truly, whether fishing or shooting, 
| D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Ubi Supra. Wednesday evening, nme o'clock. 

My pear Sir,—lI have made a poor hand to-day, among the 
plovers, though I have had a good deal of pleasant driving over 
the plains. The mode of shooting is from a wagon, after the 
manner of Hampstead. My eye is hardly quick enough to see 
the birds in the grass, and I am a little too much out of play to 
be sure of them when they rise: J remember once at Sandwich, 
having Fletcher in the chaise, and Julia in my lap, and holding 
them both, and also the reins in one hand, and shooting a 
plover on the wing, holding the gun in the other, the bird being 
so directly over head as to fall within two rods of the chaise. 

My companion to-day, Dr. Fisher, a principal man here, 
is an excellent shot. He killed a dozen birds. ‘To-morrow we 
go to Gay Head with a number of ladies and gentlemen. It 
will be a long and sandy drive, thirty-six miles, going and 
coming. If the weather be good, I propose to try the blue 
fish again, and on Saturday to return to the main land. The 
boats have been out for sword-fish to-day; I shall see them in 
the morning. Good-night. | 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Ibid., August 10, ten a. M. 
My pear Sir,—We went to Gay Head yesterday, a distance 
of twenty miles, and returned, tired and covered with dust, in the 
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evening. ‘The eastern end of the island is a sandy plain, the 
western a region of high, rocky hills. In both the roads are bad. 
But Gay Head is a place worth seeing. It is a remarkable 
promontory, at the western extremity of the island, one hundred 
and fifty feet high, with a naked face, or escarpment, toward the 
sea. ‘The cliff is not perpendicular, though nearly so, nor is it 
smooth or unbroken. It presents alternate ridges and depres- 
sions, or ravines, not always running in straight lines. The great 
peculiarity is the geological structure, which is exposed to view. 
The whole hill, generally speaking, seems to be clay, but this 
clay is of various colors, black, white, red, green, &c. Some of 
these colors are exceedingly bright, so that they present a very 
gay aspect; hence the name. In the afternoon sun, and 
especially when recently washed by rain, the appearance is 
splendid and gorgeous. Fossil remains are found, from the 
water up to the surface, in several of the clay strata. We 
picked up, or rather picked out, shark’s teeth, and the vertebree 
of some large fish, besides numerous shell-fish. Whales’ teeth 
have been found very near the surface. Iron is also found, and 
pieces of charred wood, apparently limbs of trees, being exactly 
like charcoal. Ido not know, or remember, what the geologists 
say of it, but I think it a great curiosity. It must have had, 
T imagine, a volcanic origin. 

A light-house stands upon the height. When originally built 
it was found too high. It raised the lantern so far above the 
horizon, that mariners mistook it for a star. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to lower the building. If this place were more 
accessible, it would be much visited. It is what Niagara would — 
be, if instead of one hundred and fifty feet of falling water, it 
exhibited a perpendicular bank of that height, composed of lines 
strata, and sections of various earths, of brilliant and highly 
contrasted colors. From this place, New Bedford and Newport 
are to be seen, and even Block Island, in very clear weather. 
To-day we have a strong southeast gale, which forbids all fish- 
ing, and indeed all riding. Iwas in hopes of another morning 
with the blue fish. Yesterday, a gentleman took fifty in two hours, 
one weighing thirteen pounds.. I do not know what is to hap- 
pen in our waters from the enormous increase of these fish. It 
is a common opinion that they destroy or drive off several of the 
other valuable finny tribes. If this be so, it will be the more 
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patriotic in you and me to take as many of them to the land 
as we can. 

We propose to leave this place to-morrow morning, at seven 
o’clock, take the boat at Holmes Hole at half-past eight, and 
be at Wood’s Hole, (Falmouth, on Cape Cod,) by nine. There 
is a good house, and we shall probably stay till Monday, mak- 
ing in the mean time a call on Mr. Swain, on the near island of 
Nasahwn. I doubt whether we shall go to Boston on our re- 
turn. I think of sending for our wagon to meet us either at 
New Bedford or Bridgewater. 

Yours, truly, D. W. 


MR. SAMUEL HALL TO MR. WEBSTER. 


East Boston, August 11, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of 3d instant has been received, 
expressing your indebtedness to Captain Forbes and myself, for 
the beautiful schooner Lapwing, which we have fitted up for 
your enjoyment. If we have accomplished the object we had in 
view, that iss to give you something as a token of respect to 
you, both as a public man and a private citizen, it will be grati- 
fying to me, and I am sure it will be to Captain Forbes. 

You express a desire that I should visit your place and ascer- 
tain how well The Lapwing sails, and also what these waters 
yield in the way of cod and haddock. Sir, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to pay a visit to your mansion and my 
native town, which is Marshfield, and take a trip to Brant Rock, 
where I have spent so many hours, in days gone by, with Seth 
Peterson, Chandler Oldham, Wm. Barstow, Captain Samuel 
Baker, and Uncle Charles Baker, as we were wont to call him, 
and many others that I could mention, in shooting coots and 
loons, and catching the cod and haddock; but I am doubtful if I 
shall be able to do it this season, as the business is very pressing, 
and, together with my private affairs, makes it difficult for me to 
leave even for a few days. 

I am, dear Sir, with great respect, yours, 
Sami Haut. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Wood’s Hole, August 12, seven A. M. 

My prar Si1r,—'This place, sometimes called “ Woodville,” 
is the southern point of Falmouth, in the county of Barnstable, 
and is exactly opposite to the eastern end of Nasahwn Island. 
There is a passage or strait between the two, through which 
vessels bound from New Bedford to the East, or vice versd, 
usually pass. ‘The current is rapid at the flow of the tide, the 
water not very deep and full of rocks. It has long been distin- 
guished as a place for trailing for bass. It is a high promontory 
of some extent, and uneven surface, with a snug little harbor, 
which causes it to be called a hole. It has a fine view of Buz- 
zard’s Bay and New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard, the Sound, 
and Nasahwn. In point of position, and in regard to prospect, 
it is the handsomest place in these regions. Mr. Ticknor has 
passed several summers here. He says it is most remarkable 
for the uniform temperature of its atmosphere, hardly varying a 
few degrees for weeks, and even months, in the summer. It is 
almost an island. 

We arrived here yesterday at ten, in the boat from the Vine- 
yard, and should have gone at once over to Nasahwn, to visit 
Mr. Swain, but the morning was quite rainy, and we deferred 
that pleasure to Monday. In the afternoon, I went out in the 
boat, and caught some fish, namely, tautog and skippog, the 
same, I suppose, as are called “ Porgee” in New York. They 
were all small. 

To-day we go to church at Falmouth town, a very handsome 
village, four miles off. Falmouth is a large, handsome town- 
ship, with Buzzard’s Bay on the west, and Vineyard Sound on 
the south. ‘To-morrow we propose to visit Mr. Swain, and on 
Tuesday proceed either to Boston or Marshfield. I have had, 
no letters since I left Boston last Monday, the 6th. When I 
get my letters, | shall find among them, I trust, some from you, 
informing me how you are, and where you are, and what you 
propose. For myself, I think I shall stay at home this week, 
and go to New Hampshire early in the week ensuing, say 20th, 
21st, or 22d. Very likely I shall be at Franklin when my 
catarrh arrives; but there is nothing to restrain my movements 
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to particular days, or to require a fixed plan. My health is ex- 
ceedingly good. Ihave hardly had a complaining hour since I 
arrived at home in July. 

From the room in which I write this, I overlook the Vineyard 
Sound, and see the land of the Vineyard, of course, quite plain ; 
it being but five miles off. ‘The number of vessels which pass 
up and down this Sound is prodigious. A hundred of them 
sometimes put into Holmes Hole in a day, if a head wind arise. 
Nearly all the coasting trade between the East and South, goes 
through this passage, as do often ships from South America, 
the West Indies, and India. I was told that in the height of 
the late Mr. Gray’s business in navigation, five ships of his from 
China and Canton, were in Holmes Hole at the same time. 
Ships come this way to avoid the south shoals of Nantucket, 
which stretch off fifty miles to the southeast from the visible 
part of that vast and extensive sand-bank. Of late years, how- 
ever, since improved chronometers make shipmasters more sure 
of their longitude in thick weather, it has become more usual 
to keep to the eastward, and make no land till they see Cape 
Cod. 

You will be glad that I have arrived at length to the bottom 
of the last page. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Boston, August 15, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I have been with Mrs. Webster and Miss 
Downes on a visit to Martha’s Vineyard, making a call on our 
return at your friend Swain’s. 

We came back last evening, and I find yours of the 10th here. 
I have nothing that should prevent me from meeting you and 
Mr. at any time, and like the idea of selecting Franklin as 
the place of conference. There are but two things to be con- 
sidered on my part. 

1. In seven days, I shall begin to sneeze and blow my nose; 
and the first week this catarrh is usually most severe. 
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2. I must be hereabouts when the President arrives, if he 
should live to get here. | 

The 1st of October, mutton and chickens would be good in 
New Hampshire; pretty good the middle of September. Now, 
write the Governor to name his time, and give me ten days’ 
notice. Let us all meet first in Boston, and then take a fair 
start together. If the Governor prefers Marshfield, we will go 
to that place, and shut ourselves up in the office in the garden, 
and do the work right off. We shall find there more means of 
reference to law-books, &c. Come on. Let me know what 
you and the Governor have to say. 

Of all the intelligence, foreign or domestic, which I have 
received for the last two months, by far the best is that which 
assures me of your improved health. 

We go to Marshfield this forenoon. 

| D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Boston, August 15, Wednesday, ten o’clock. 
My pear Sir,— We got back last night, and go to Marshfield 
to-day, at two o’clock. We had a fine time. I shall write you 
to-morrow, from Marshfield. 
Yours, D. W. 


PP. 8. I found two letters from you, the last dated the 9th. 
You must arrange to come to Marshfield within ten or twelve 
days, and either go to Edgartown with Fletcher, or to Seconet 
Point with me. For blue fish merely, nothing can be quite 
so good as Edgartown. For blue fish, bass, and tautog, alto- 
gether, Seconet is better. 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Revere House, Monday morning, August 20, 1849. 
My prear Sir,—Being at Plymouth at church yesterday, I 
there found Lady E. 8. Wortley. She has kindly promised to 
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come to our house on Wednesday morning, and to stay with us 
till Friday morning. 

‘The object of this letter, is to communicate a very strong wish, 
felt by Mrs. Webster and myself, that you and your wife and 
daughter should take this occasion to pay us a visit. We shall 
regard it as a very great kindness. 

Our route is by the Old Colony Railroad to Kingston. The 
trains run three times a day, at eight or a quarter past; at a 
quarter past two, and at twenty minutes past five. If you can 
stay but a single day, we shall be obliged to you for so much. 

A good way is, I think, to take the first train, if it be not too 
early for you. This will give a long day for Marshfield; and 
leaving us at nine next morning, you are in this city at twelve. 

I send this by Mr. Sargent, a young gentleman in my office. 

Yours truly, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Revere, Boston, Thursday morning, August, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I did not come up till yesterday, ten o’clock 
train, and here I found your two letters of 23d and 24th. 

This house seems strange to me. ‘The faces are all new. 
But every thing is right, and I shall feel at home I dare say, by 
and by. In truth, I dislike all such changes. If I were shut out 
of the Astor, I would never go to New York again! 

I think highly of taking Julia to some place of salt-water 
bathing, which I suppose is to be had in perfection at Rock- 
away. 

I write this at seven o’clock, and hope to get a line from you 
at nine, saying you and Linda will be here to-morrow morning. 
We will all go off for Marshfield together. 

I shall write again to-day. 

D. W. 


1 The second paragraph alludes to his quitting the Tremont House, and taking 
up his quarters at the Revere House. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Franklin, August 30, 1849. 

My pear Frienp,—You have indeed had a severe trial, in 
which no one out of your own home sympathizes with you 
more sincerely than Ido. Dear Julia must have suffered im- 
mensely. Ido fervently hope she may now attain to restored 
health. Make my kindest remembrances to her, as well as to 
her mother and sisters. I arrived here with General Lyman, 
Monday, half-past three p. m., from Marshfield, that morning. 

My cold was severe coming up in the cars, but since Mon- 
day evening, I have hardly felt it. My eyes are weak, and I 
am obliged to avoid the sun; but, so far, I have suffered nothing 
in comparison with former years. 

This place looks charmingly. It is the delight of my eyes to 
behold. Some of the crops were short, but the rains have 
revived every thing, and this beautiful meadow before me 
seems the sweetest spot on earth, verdant and smiling as it is, 
and surrounded by high hills. It was the view of some such 
spot which Dr. Watts spiritualized— 

A little spot, enclosed by Grace 
From out the world’s wide wilderness. 

I go to Boston to-morrow, where I hope to hear from you, to 
learn something of the President’s movements, and to be able to 
write you again. 

The weather is warm, but the mornings and evenings are 
delicious. Salted meats are plenty, the chickens are tender and 
good, and the water so exquisite, as strongly to induce to teeto- 
talism. Yours, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, September 5, matte 
A quarter to three, and just before dinner. 

My pear Sir,—I read your letter of the 3d, with very great 

interest and concern. Your own illness, and the apparently 

more severe illness of your dear daughter, have created great 


Pe 
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sympathy, which both Mrs. Webster and myself would gladly 
express. I have had a bitter taste of the affliction of daughters 
attacked by dangerous disease. My two, and my only two, 
have left me. One in early life, a sweet child of seven years 
old, and my first; and the other, as you know, recently, a lovely 
woman, and the head of a family. I fervently hope that all 
yours may live, and that you may not see your children going 
before you to another world. 


Saturday morning, five o’clock, September 8.—lI wrote the 
foregoing on Wednesday. ‘Thursday I had occasion to go early 
to Boston, and returned yesterday. ‘I'he two days were hot and 
close, and I suffered a good deal, though I avoided the cars as 
much as I could, and went in my chaise, and by the boat. My 
cold goes on, not in its worst train, but with occasional severe 
turns. Last evening I received yours of the 4th, namely, Tues- 
day. Its best information is that which speaks of your dear 
little daughter’s progressive restoration to health. In Boston, I 
saw Mr.and Mrs. Edward Curtis on their return from the White 
Hills. They seem highly pleased with the mountain scenery 
in that quarter, as well they may be. 

Fletcher will return, I suppose, on Monday, and make re- 
port of Seconet. There are no fishin our bay. I have a world 
of talk when I see you, on the phenomena of the season by sea 
and land. I understand the fish die by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands in the Chesapeake and the rivers of Maryland, 
and are washed on shore. We have seen nothing like that 
here. 

The weather has been excellent for a fortnight. Marshfield 
looks green, and the latter crops, beets, turnips, &c. are quite 
promising. 

I shall write you as usual, and hope to hear daily from you 
till we meet again. 

Yours truly, 
Danie, WEBSTER. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE LIVERMORE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Plymouth, New Hampshire, October 5, 1849. 

Dear Srr,—Our friend Burnham sent me word yesterday 
afternoon that you were expected at his Inn, at four or five 
o’clock, but his message did not reach me till six. The evening 
being dark and lowering, it seemed too late, considering my 
burden of eighty-four years, with limbs feeble, almost to decrep- 
itude, for me to leave my fireside, so I delayed my visit to you 
till eight o’clock this morning, and have to regret that you had 
been some time on your way to Boston when I asked for you at 
Burnham’s. 

Although I will indulge “a certain hope” that I may once 
more take you by the hand, yet a concurrence of circumstances 
renders it probable that we shall meet no more in time. 

Tam, &c., 
~ Artuur Livermore. 


P.S. Our mails are uncertain; therefore I ask of you the 
favor, if you receive this, to write me a single line that you 
have it. 


MR. WEBSTER TO CHIEF JUSTICE LIVERMORE. 


Boston, October 11, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I am extremely obliged to you for your letter. 
You may be assured it gave me great pain to come through 
your country without seeing you. If I had not been with a 
large company of ladies and gentlemen, I should have stopped 
at Plymouth, and gone up to your house. 

I now go rather more frequently than heretofore to my father’s 
farm. When there in the spring, you may look for me for a 
night at Compton. It was most gratifying to hear of your con- 
tinued health; and I see that your handwriting indicates no 
decay of strength or firmness. 

Our party stayed one night at Centre Harbor, where we found 
a hotel which might rank with some of the best in Boston. J 
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remember when I was there with you and Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Bigelow, and Loammi Baldwin. It was hot weather, and Mr. 
Bigelow proposed, the second night, to sleep on the floor, having 
first surrounded himself with a cordon either of tar, or molasses, 
against the attacks of the fleas. ‘The change is marvellous 
through that whole country, and the drive through the region of 
the White Hills, quite agreeable and striking. 

I trust once more to see you, my dear Sir, before either of us 
quits this scene of things. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, October 25,1849. Thursday evening, eight o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—A very short note from you of yesterday, 
revives me, and calls me back to a correspondence which has 
been dormant for an unusually long time. I hardly know how 
it is that I should have suffered the tares of the world so much 
to spring up, and choke the true seed of social and friendly life. 
I have been very busy for a month, and yet when I look back 
upon it, it seems but a “strenuous idleness.” I have done 
nothing. This week Iam engaged with Mr. Edward Curtis and 
Mr. Coxe, on Mexican claims. They are both now here. Mr. 
Coxe has been to sea to-day, and caught a fish. Mr. Curtis 
and I have given the day to work in the office. Last week we 
went on a visit of two days to Mr. Haven at Beverly, after Mr. 
Colt left us. He was with us, to our great gratification, for near 
a week. 

Marshfield is green and beautiful. Ithas seen no such Octo- 
ber since I knew it. But autumn is here. Harvesting is in 
progress, the leaves are fading, and the year prepares for its 
closing scenes. I shall hardly be here much after next week. 
Caroline says you will be in Boston next Tuesday morning. 
Nothing happening, I will be there to receive you. Perhaps we 
will run down to Marshfield, for a day, to take the last look. 

Among my present occupations, one is the arrangement of a 
Cemetery formy family. Ido not find it disagreeable to dwell on 
thoughts connected with the end of life, and the gathering 
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together those I have loved, and with whom I must, in God’s 
due time, be associated again. 
I am, dear Sir, with unabated regard and kindness, your 
friend, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Marshfield, October 23, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—lI have thought I would send up Michaux at 
once, as you might like to look into the volumes while you are 
yet among your trees. 

While in New York last spring I noticed a tree with which I 
was not familiar; it looked much like a Catalpa, but some 
differences were apparent. On inquiry, I found it was from 
Japan, and they called it the “ Japanese Catalpa.” I happen to 
have preserved a leaf in my portfolio. This leaf you will find 
at the 63d page of 2d volume of Michaux, where there is a 
drawing of the leaf of our Catalpa. Your trees, which we 
looked at, are these Japanese strangers. The Tree of Heaven, so 
called, is from China, and is quite a different thing. We have 
many Catalpas, and there cannot well be a handsomer tree. 

Evening, eight o’clock—Mr. Davis has just come in to see 


us. He talks much of our visit to Beverly. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


[Marshfield,] Sunday evening, October 28, 1849. 
My pear Sir,—I sit down to say a word upon the expected 
pleasure of a visit here from yourself, Mr. Loring, [C. G.] and 
Mr. Harvey. The season is fast advancing to the days when 
cold weather may be looked for, and we live here, you know, in 
a bleak place. I have business in Boston on Wednesday and 
Thursday next. What I propose is, to bring you and Mr. Lor- 
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ing and Harvey down in the early train on Friday morning. 
Our wagon will be at the Kingston depot to meet us. I shall 
hope to detain you till after an early dinner on Saturday; and 
this will allow you comfortably to return to Boston in the after- 
noon of that day. Jess time than this will not suffice to show 
you all the nakedness of the land. ‘Taking the chances of the 
weather, this is indeed a very short time, and really I wish that 
I could be at home on Thursday, and that you could come 
down on that day. Iam aware that what I suggest may not 
enable you to join your family, if still at Beverly, on Saturday 
evening ; but they will, I hope, consent to spare you a night 
longer, and as a change of conveyance is sometimes agreeable, 
if you must go down before Monday, I trust for our sakes you 
will reconcile yourself to a passage on wheels which are not 
car wheels. 

We have lost Miss Scott; not, however, before she had had 
time to express her great gratification with her visit at Beverly, 
of the pleasure of which Mrs. Webster and Miss Birckhead 
continue to speak warmly. These last-mentioned ladies desire 
their kindest regards to Mrs. Haven and your daughters, as well 
as to yourself. I pray also to be remembered to all, by no 
means forgetting my companion, Master Edward. I think 
Franklin and I, in another year, shall quote a little Latin to 
each other. 

I am, dear Sir, most truly yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. M- M- NOAH TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, October 31, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I am directed by the Board of ‘Trustees of 
the Hebrew Benevolent and the German Hebrew Benevolent 
Society of this city, to solicit the honor of your company to 
their anniversary dinner on the 13th of November. In perform- 
ing this pleasing duty, I cannot but call to mind that your 
Puritan ancestors lived, a hundred years ago, under the Mosaic 
laws, and flourished under the same government to which David 
and Solomon added power, glory, and splendor; and your long 
public and private life has been exempt from any prejudices 
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against the chosen people. We have now in the city a Jewish 
population of thirteen thousand, and increasing daily by emi- 
gration, and hope, ere long, to be worthy of attaining a position 
among the governments of the earth. ‘The societies will feel 
proud in seeing you among them on this festive occasion, and I 
need not add the sincere pleasure which it will afford to, 

Dear Sir, your friend and obedient servant, 


M. M. Noau. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. NOAH. 


Boston, November 9, 1849. 

My pear Sir,—I am afraid it will not be in my power to 
attend the anniversary of the “ Hebrew Benevolent Society,” 
and the “ German Hebrew Benevolent Society,” on the 13th of 
the present month. I am, however, grateful for having been 
remembered on this occasion, and desire to present my acknowl- 
edgments and thanks to the committee. 

I feel, and have ever felt respect and sympathy for all that 
remains of that extraordinary people who preserved, through the 
darkness and idolatry of so many centuries, the knowledge of 
one supreme spiritual Being, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
and the Creator of Man in his own image; and whose canon- 
ical writings comprise such productions as the books of Moses 
and the Decalogue, the prophecies of Isaiah, the psalms of 
David, the Book of Job, and Solomon’s prayer at the Dedication 
of the Temple. The Hebrew Scriptures I regard as the fountain 
from which we draw all we know of the world around us, and 
of our own character and destiny as intelligent, moral, and 
responsible beings. 

I wish, my dear Sir, for the associated societies who have 
honored me with their invitation, a gratifying anniversary, and 
am, with respect, your obedient servant, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Tremont: House, ten o’clock, November, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—I understand that of the supplies got together for 
yesterday’s feast, there remains an uncooked canvassback duck; 
and Mr. Tucker proposes to send it to my table to-day. I wish 
you would come, at three o’clock, and try its quality. 
Yours, D. W. 


P. 8. Ihave escaped headache, and hope you have. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Boston, November 29, Thanksgiving morning. 

Porter,—I suppose the oil meal went down yesterday; and 
probably forty bushels of oats will go down to-day. These are 
for seed; they are from Prince Edward’s Island in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; you will find them very heavy. Please keep 
them out of the way of mice. Ido not know whether the pig 
and turkeys have gone down. ‘he box of hens and chickens 
will go down Saturday morning. 

If the weather should continue dry and cool, it will be best to 
kill the beef cattle, or some of them, on Monday. I shall go 
down on Monday. If the weather is not right, put all off It 
will be best to be strong-handed ; get Jabez Peterson and Ezra 
Wright; and I should like to have Mr. Weston to pack my 
little tub. 

I want to see old Mr. Watson. Send him word to come 
over on Tuesday morning. 

Be sure that you have good salt. 

Yours, D. Wa 


“ 
a. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CHARLES MARCH. 


Washington, January 10, 1850. 
My pear Frienp,—I have received your kind letter this morn- 
ing. You always keep me in remembrance, which you mani- 
fest by continued repetition of beneficent acts. A little Ceylon, 
I am sure, will not only taste well, but will be also consoling 
and strengthening in this gloomy weather, and at this rather 
stormy party time. 
I am greatly obliged to you. When the first bottle is opened, 
I shall call in Mr. Edward Curtis, and your health will be drunk 
with cordiality. 
Your old and true friend, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, January 10, 1850. 
Porter Wricut,—Mr. Thomas has written me of the burn- 
ing of the Island House. If you have no room for the cattle at 
home, or think it better for any reason to keep them on the 
island, you may get the black man to take care of them. Pos- 
sibly you may want the oxen there to draw. I wish you were 
more willing to write to me; I have not heard a word from 
you since I left home. I should like to know what cattle have 

been sold, and all about the stock, and other things. 
Yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, January 19, 1850. 
Dear S1r,—Mr. Stevens, of the Revere House, wants all the 
potatoes we can spare. Please tell me what quantity you can 
part with, and I will write to him. He must wait for warmer 
weather to take them down. 
VOL. Il. 30 
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I receive your letters regularly, and am always glad to hear 
from you. As you appear to have more hay than stock, you 
may buy a few more young cattle, if you have a chance to buy 
them cheap; say to the amount of one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty dollars, and you may promise the money, as soon 
as you inform me that the cattle are in your barn. 

Did you send the turkeys to the Revere House? What has 
become of the blue ox? I expect Mrs. Webster next Tuesday. 
Mr. Edward Curtis is well. 

I suppose you have heard that my Island House is burned 
down. Remember me to your family 

Yours, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, January 23, 1850. 

Porter Wricut,—I have received your letter of the 19th, 
and hope you will continue to write once a week. I like to 
hear how things go on. You appear to be doing well. 

I have no objection to sell one or.both the boats which you 
mention, at a fair price. Mr. Weston can build us some others, 
if the manhaden come next year. 

How does your hay hold out? How do the fatting oxen 
thrive ? 

I am glad to hear you are all well, both people and cattle. I 
hope you have all good food, and warm lodging. It gives me 
pleasure when I can think that all connected with me are 
comfortable and happy. Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, January 24, 1850. 
My pear Sir,—lI think I may say that there is no man- 
ner of doubt about your confirmation. Having some leisure 
yesterday, I made use of it to see a good many gentlemen on 
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the other side, not so much about any particular case, as about 
the general disposition of gentlemen of that party, as to the 
manner of treating the President’s nominations. Our com- 
mittee on foreign relations also met, and I had then an oppor- 
tunity of learning something of the general feeling, and general 
purposes. J am quite sure that at present there is no general 
idea of acting an illiberal or proscriptive part. Some obnoxious 
individuals are nominated, and probably, therefore, there will be 
some objectors. ‘There are also sundry nominations, especially 
in Pennsylvania, which are not acceptable to all Whigs; and in 
these cases there also may be rejections. Any leading Whig 
Senator, who should be so inclined, might produce rejections 
in plenty. But I supposé in general, the nominations will be 
acquiesced in, though they be not very satisfactory. In regard 
to the highest diplomatic appointments, there is a strong feeling 
that they are such as were “not fit to be made.” It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to upset them, but I think they 
will be allowed to pass. 

You have observed the resolutions offered by Mr. Bradbury. 
I believe the party intend to pass them in substance; and I be- 
lieve also that it is intended to defer acting in general, in cases 
where persons are in office under appointment made in the 
recess, until the President’s answer shall come. But I am not 
sure that there is any settled purpose of this kind. It is a thing 
talked about. 

You may expect to hear from me again in three or four days. 

Yours, always truly, Dan’ WEBsTER. 


P. 8S. I expect Mrs. Webster this evening. She has been 
detained in New York by the rain. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


January 25, 1850. 
My pear Sir,—Mrs. Webster and myself are fully resolved 
on essaying a visit to McLellan House this evening. Your 
directions as to the route are so precise, we have full confidence 
in being able to find our way. It is true the night is likely to 
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be dark, and we shall be favored by no guidance from the stars. 
But I have always near me, for such occasions, a pocket com- 


pass. | 
“Tf dark and boisterous prove some nights, 
Philosophy puts forth her lights ; 


‘“ Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 
I mind my compass and my way.” 


Be pleased, therefore, to be ready to receive us, weary and 
wayworn, about half-past seven o’clock. D. W. 


Notre. The house occupied by Mr. Curtis in Washineton,.was very near 
Mr. Webster’s house, but he had to turn two or three corners to get to it. The 
above is a notice of an intended visit. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, January 27,1850. Sunday evening. 

My pear Sir,— 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

As to the surveyorship, I do not know whether Fletcher had 
not better starve than take it. It is a profitable office, but it is 
temporary. I fear he cannot discharge its duties without being 
drawn away from his profession; and, if that should be the 
case, what would become of him, when his office expires ? 

It is disagreeable, but not disreputable, to starve. And, to 
say truth, I do not wish to see him dependent for his bread on 
the income of a subordinate place in the custom-house. | 
would rather starve with him. Besides, General McNeil will 
hold on, and expect to be continued. He is poor, and has 
daughters to support. He is a wounded soldier; his father 
was a most excellent man, and was a subordinate under my 
father’s command at the battle of Bennington. I do not want 
to have any hand in turning him out. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

The President’s message is rather better received by the 
Whigs here than it seems to be with you. In some particulars, 
certainly, it might have been better. 

Iam very glad that you are coming to New York, this week 
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or next, and that we may expect to see you here, for a day or 
two. As Mrs. Harvey is coming as far as Philadelphia, you 
ought, by all means, to bring her to Washington. We have 
not, I wish we had, a house large enough to ofler her a room; 
but if you will give me notice, I will look up a comfortable 
lodging, and Mrs. Webster will be most happy to do all in her 
power to make her comfortable. Bring her. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. MR. FURNESS. 


Washington, February 15, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I was a good deal moved, I confess, by read- 
ing your letter of the 9th January. Having great regard for 
your talents and character, I could not feel indifferent to what 
you said, when you intimated that there was, or might be, in 
me, a power to do good, not yet exercised or developed. It 
may be so; but I fear, my dear Sir, that you overrate, not mv 
desire, but my power to be useful in my day and generation. 

From my earliest youth, I have regarded slavery as a great 
moral and political evil. I think it unjust, repugnant to the 
natural equality of mankind, founded only in superior power; 
a standing and permanent conquest by the stronger over the 
weaker. All pretence of defending it on the ground of different 
races, I have ever condemned. I have even said that if the black 
race is weaker, that is a reason against, not for, its subjection 
and oppression. In a religious point of view, I have ever regarded 
it, and ever spoken of it, not as subject to any express denuncia- 
tion, either in the Old Testament or the New, but as opposed to 
the whole spirit of the Gospel and to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of kindness, justice, 
and brotherly love. 

But slavery is not kindly affectionate; it does not seek 
another’s, and not its own; it does not let the oppressed go free. 
It is, as I have said, but a continual act of oppression. But 
then, such is the influence of a habit of thinking among men, 
and such is the influence of what has been long established, that 
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even minds, religious and tenderly conscientious, such as would 
be shocked by any single act of oppression, in any single exer- 
cise of violence and unjust power, are not always moved by the 
reflection that slavery is a continual and permanent violation 
of human rights. 

But now, my dear Sir, what can be done by me, who act only 
a part in political life, and who have no power over the subject 
of slavery, as it exists in the States of the Union? Ido what I 
can to restrain it; to prevent its spread and diffusion. But I 
cannot disregard the oracles which instruct me not to do evil 
that good may come. I cannot codperate in breaking up social 
and. political systems, on the warmth, rather than the strength, 
of a hope that, in such convulsions, the cause of emancipation 
may be promoted. 

And even if the end would justify the means, I confess I do 
not see the relevancy of such means to such an end. I confess, 
my dear Sir, that in my judgment confusion, conflict, embittered 
controversy, violence, bloodshed, and civil war, would only rivet 
the chains of slavery the more strongly. 

In my opinion, it is the mild influences of Christianity, the 
softening and melting power of the Sun of righteousness, and 
not the storms and tempests of heated controversy, that are, in 
the course of those events which an all-wise Providence over- 
rules, to dissolve the iron fetters by which man is made the slave 
of man. 

The effect of moral causes, though sure, is slow. In two 
thousand years, the doctrines and the miracles of Jesus Christ 
have converted but a very small part of the human race; and 
among Christian nations, even, many gross and obvious errors, 
like that of the lawfulness of slavery, have still held their 
ground. | 

But what are two thousand years in the great work of the 
progress of the regeneration and redemption of mankind? If 
we see that the course is onward and forward, as it certainly is, 
in regard to the final abolition of human slavery ; while we give 
to it our fervent prayers, and aid it by all the justifiable influences 
which we can exercise, it seems to me, we must leave both the 
progress and the result in His hands who sees the end from the 
beginning, and in whose sight a thousand years are but as a 
single day. I pray you, my dear Sir, accept this, the product 
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of half an hour of the evening, and unread by the writer, as a 
respectful and grateful acknowledgment of your very kind and 
friendly letter. Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, February 16, 1850. 

My pear S1r,—l felt very much obliged to you for your let- 
ter of the 9th of January. Iam preparing an edition of my 
speeches, with notes to all or most of them. They will make, 
I think, five volumes. Your suggestions are exactly what I 
needed. Early next month I expect to be in Boston, and one 
considerable object of the intended visit is to arrange with 
some bookseller for the publication. I shall need your further 
advice. 

I think that the clamor about disunion rather abates; and I 
trust that if, on our side, we keep cool, things will come to no 
dangerous pass. California will probably be admitted, just as 
she presents herself. 

Mrs. Webster’s eyes are open, expecting to see Charlotte early 
next week. 

Yours very truly, always, 
DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 17, 1850. 

Porter Wricut,— You seem to have done pretty well about 
ice, and I hope you will fill up both houses. It would be well 
if we could get some rather thicker than you have got; but do 
not wait too long. You seem to have done quite well also on 
Fletcher’s road. 

You may kill the old Alderney bull whenever you please. I 
wish you could sell some of the oxen for fair prices. I fear 
you will have to buy hay. 

I expect to go home rather early in March, if we get through 
the California business, and decide whether she is to come in as 
a State. And I never shall come back till I settle up every single 
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Marshfield account. Those accounts I know nothing, or very 
little about, and they must not remain any longer, without my 
knowing all about them. 

If you need help in getting them together, get somebody 
to assist you. But you can do it very well. 

Ido not care about particular forms, but I want to know every 
debt exactly, and see how it is made up. 

This business shall be done hereafter every year, as long as I 
live. Let us set out this year, on the 1st day of April, with a 
set of new books. 

Can you do nothing with Greyback ? 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


In the Senate, Friday, February 22, two o’clock, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—Fletcher’s nomination was concurred in this 
morning, under the most pleasant circumstances. His conduct 
in relation to General McNeil was stated, and everybody seemed 
disposed to compliment him for his honorable conduct towards 
an old soldier, and all concurred in immediate confirmation 
without delay. I wish it had been a different office, but under 
all the circumstances, it is right for him to take it. He will 
have left Boston, probably, before you receive this. 

I mean to speak on Wednesday, or as soon after as J can get 
a chance. I fear it will be later than Wednesday. 

As yet no nominations of assistant treasurers have been sent 
in. Unless in cases of actual vacancies, there seems at present 
no disposition to act upon nominations. 

As time goes on I will keep you advised by telegraph, as 
well as I can, on what day I shall speak. As to what I shall 
say, you can guess nearly as well as Ican. I mean to make a 
Union speech and discharge a clear conscience. 


I hope you will be here, and give good advice. 
Yours, DPW 
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MR. ARMSTRONG TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, March 12, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—As one of the citizens of Massachusetts, ] 
may be permitted to express opinions as to the course of her 
public men, especially in approval of their course. 

J have this moment finished reading your speech in the Daily 
Advertiser; it seems to me to be likely to do great good; and I 
think, upon sober second thought, our people will coincide with 
your views. I like the spirit and tenor of it. | 

Yesterday at a dining party, the approbation was unanimous 
among the guests. As there is said to be dissatisfaction, | 
thought that even my opinion, and that of those whose opinion 
I have learned, would be agreeable to you. 

I remain very truly yours, 
SaMuEL 'T’, ARMSTRONG. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, March 16, 1850. 

Porter Wricut,—I believe you have stated our farming 
plans for this year about right, and I am content. You may 
kill the mountaineers, if they are fat enough, as soon as you 
find it convenient, and have proper weather. Let some of the 
coarser pieces go to the cottage, and dispose of those parts of 
the hind quarters, which are not for salting; and put the rest 
into my cellar; a small tub for Fletcher, and the rest into good 
sweet tubs for our own use. For the last two years, our beef 
has not been what it ought to be. This year, let it be put up 
perfect. Tell Mr. Weston he must stretch his abilities upon it. 

It is uncertain when [ shall be able to go home. You must 
open the cottage, when you find it necessary. Fletcher thinks 
Mrs. Cotter could cook for the men, but I doubt. You must 
do what you think best. 

I told you before I left home what I thought about help, and 
you must conform as nearly as you can. We must have 
cheaper labor or give up farming. 
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Mr. Morrison wishes to have James Kearney with him; but I 
do not know but I shall be obliged to engage a cheaper hand; 
although I think James one of the best men we have ever em- 
ployed. 

Yours, D. Wat 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 17, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—You must buy a pair of oxen. Do not get a 
very expensive pair. Let me know the price, and when the 
money must be paid. Let the Stevens oxen and the great 
steers be turned into the great pasture. 

Send the horse down to Marshfield, and bring back “ Grey- 
back.” Can little Charles ride one down and the other up? 
Or if Henry is doing nothing, he might go down in your light 
wagon, and bring up a codfish. You might pay his expenses 
up and down, if he would like the visit and is not so engaged 
that his time is valuable. Have you engaged your summer’s 
help? I believe you have stated the farming plans for this 
year, pretty much as we arranged things last fall. Go ahead. 
I cannot get away from Washington till I give my vote on the 
admission of California. Where will you get your grass seed? 

Yours, D. WEssTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. GEORGE TICKNOR. 


Washington, March 17, 1850. 

My pear Srr,— Yours of the 13th came along yesterday. I 
have wished very much to go home this oath but it looks 
now as if I should hardly accomplish that purpose, as I cannot 
leave till I vote on the California bill, and that may not be for 
a fortnight. Then I must be here on the first day of April, on 
account of business in court. So that if you and Anna present 
yourselves here the first week in April, or thereabouts, you will 
find me here. My impression is, that I shall not get away to 
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the North until about the middle of that month. We shall be 
most happy to see you whenever you may come. 

My poor speech is launched forth, and is a good deal tossed 
upon the waves. Jam happy that Mrs. 'Ticknor’s good wishes 
attend it. There is one comfort, and that is, that if its fate 
should be to go to the bottom, it has no, cargo of value, and 
only one passenger to be drowned. As soon as the printer gets 
out a readable edition, I will send Mrs. 'Ticknor a copy. Mean- 
while, give our love to her and Anna, and “ Lizzy.” 

Yours, D. WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. DR. HITCHCOCK. 


Washington, March 17, 1850. 

My pear S1r,—I thank you for your letter, which contains 
thoughts and suggestions lying below the common surface. 

It may be very true, that it was no part of the economy of 
the Divine Government, before the advent of the Messiah, to 
Judaize all such Gentiles as should come within the immediate 
contact of the Nation; whereas it is certain, that when the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was introduced, it was intended for all 
nations ; and commandment was therefore given to preach it to 
every creature under the whole heavens. 

There is, my dear Sir, a difference between the spirit of the old 
system and that of the new, which is wonderful and marvellous, 
and which appears to result from those ways of God which are 
past finding out. In the Old ‘Testament, the general tone of com- 
mand, respecting the Gentile nations, is, “root out and destroy.” 
In the new, it is, “convert and save.” Nevertheless, I cannot 
but think that slavery was regarded by Christ and his Apostles 
as an evil, an injustice to be overcome, by inspiring individuals 
with that meekness and that love which the gospel enjoins. 

There is no direct denunciation of slavery, none of despotism, 
or monarchy, none of war; although we are well informed 
whence wars and fightings come. The great end of his teach- 
ing, who taught as never man taught, seems to me to be to 
probe and purify the heart, and to enjoin the performance of 
personal duties, religious, moral, and social. Christianity con- 
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firms and recognizes the Decalogue; but the Decalogue is but a 
list of commandments for the observance of personal duties. But 
more than all, and above all, the Divine Sermon on the Mount, 
that heavenly summary of Christian instruction, addresses every 
one of its precepts to the heart and conscience of individual 
man, telling him what ought to be the affections of his heart, and 
what his performance of the private and personal duties of life. 

My dear Sir, I am getting out of my sphere and beyond my 
depth; but I am happy to be called by your friendly letter to 
enjoy an hour, in the freshness of the morning, in conversing 
with you upon subjects of such vast and enduring interest. 

With most sincere regard, yours truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


March 19, 1850. 

I think you may as well feed a Stine of the steers till I 
come home, in order to have beef for the cottage, unless you 
made some other change or arrangement. What has become 
of Mr. Delano’s oxen? 

I think we were of opinion last fall that the north part of last 
year’s potato-field ought to have a little extra manure. 

It is important to sow wheat, rye, and oats as early as pos- 
sible. Where do you get your wheat? 

Let me know your arrangements about work as soon as you 
can. 

I shall write Mr. Breck to let you have whatever you want in 


his line; seed wheat, hay seed, bone dust, &c. | 
D. WEBSTER. 


P. 5S. The earlier you can get the potatoes in, the better. 
D. W. 
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CHARLES L. VOSE AND OTHERS TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, March 28, 1850. 

Dear Si1r,—In behalf of our fellow-citizen, Mr. Geo. W. 
Egleston, now in California, we transmit to you a golden chain, 
manufactured under his direction, from the mineral products of 
that portion of our country, and which he desires to present to 
you, as a fitting symbol of that glorious Union, of which you 
stand preéminently the ablest defender. 

As sons of New England, and merchants of New York, we 
ask leave to unite in this testimony of respect, by appending to 
it the accompanying token, which we beg you to accept as an 
evidence of our high sense of the patriotism and ability which 
have marked your whole public career,—and never more con- 
spicuously than in your recent speech in the Senate, which 
maintains so strikingly the necessity of fraternal feeling between 
the different sections of our common country, and the solemn 
duty of adhering faithfully to the provisions and the spirit of the 
national constitution. 

With high regards, we remain your friends, 


CuHaries L. Voss, PauL SPoFFORD, 
GrorcrE GRISWOLD, Tuomas 'TILEsTON, 
Mosses H. GrinneE.., J. W. Ausop, JR, 
CaLeB Barstow, Henry CHaAUNceEY, 

JoHN THomas, GrorceE WarREN, 
AurreD G. Benson, Sarde DEALS. 

JosePpH Hoxtn, Davis, Brooks, anp Co. 


To the Honorable DANrEL WessTER, Washington, D. C. 


Note. On the slide of the chain, referred to in the foregoing letter, is en- 
graved on one side the following inscription :— 

“To the Honorable DanreL WessteErR, the Defender of the Constitution, 
and the Advocate of the Union.” 

On the other side: 

“From G. W. Egleston, manufactured by Woodruff & Addison, San Fran- 
cisco, California, Sept. 29, 1849.” 

On the inner case of the watch are engraved the names of the donors. 


VOL. Ile ol 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. VOSE AND OTHERS. 


Washington, April 13, 1850. 

GENTLEMEN,— Your communication of the 28th of March, 
and the gold chain and watch accompanying it, have been 
safely delivered to me by Mr. John R. Bacon. 

Not having the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
your fellow-citizen, Mr. Egleston, 1 may be allowed to regard 
his elegant and valuable present of the chain as a testimonial 
of his approbation of my efforts to uphold and perpetuate the 
union of the States. I shall lose no time in communicating to 


him my sense of his kindness, and of signifying the value ~ 


which I attach to his favorable opinions. 

But I have an obligation to acknowledge to you also, genitle- 
men, for the beautiful watch which you have appended to Mr. 
Kgleston’s gift. 

T accept this from your hands, as sons of New England and 
merchants of New York, with grateful respect. We are per- 
sonally known to each other, and I cannot desire a measure of 
regard from any of you, greater than that which I entertain for 
you, each and all. | 

The events of life have drawn you from the land of our com- 
mon origin, to the great commercial metropolis of the country. 
You are merchants; and under the flag of the Union you have 
prosecuted an extensive and useful intercourse with most of the 
civilized world. At last, you have seen our own country stretch 
from sea to sea, and a new highway opened across the conti- 
nent from us to our fellow-citizens on the shore of the Pacific. 
Far as they have gone, they are yet within the protection of the 
Union, and ready, I doubt not, to join us all in its defence and 
support. ‘They are pursuing a new and an absorbing interest. 
While their eastern brethren continue to be engaged in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, navigation, and the fisheries, 
they are exploring a region whose wealth surpasses fiction. 
They are gathering up treasure, in a manner and in a degree 
hitherto unknown, at the feet of inaccessible mountains and 
along those streams 


“Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold.” 
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Over them and over us stands the broad arch of the Union, 
and long may it stand, as firm as the arches of heaven, and as 
beautiful as the bow which is set in the clouds. 

Tam, gentlemen, with very true regard, 

Your obliged friend and obedient servant, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 
To Messrs. CHarirs L. VOSE AND OTHERS. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, Thursday, March 28, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—The letter' is admirable; too good, too good. 
I don’t deserve the one hundredth part of what it says. Let it 
come immediately, as Mr. Edward Curtis wrote you yesterday. 
It is looked for here with interest. 

We got the northern mail so late to-day, I have hardly time 
to write the shortest note. 

Things look well here, and improve every hour. 

I will find time to write, both to you and Fletcher to-morrow. 
Say to him, that about some things there is no occasion for 
haste. ‘Time enough yet. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 31, 1850. Sunday, two o’clock. 

My pear Son,—Mr. Calhoun died this morning at seven 
o’clock. It is remarkable, that his body servant, who has waited. 
upon him for thirty years, died also last night. 

Mr. Calhoun was just about my. own age, born in the same 
year. I found him a prominent member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when I first took a seat in that body, in May, 
1813, the year of your birth. 

The Secretary of the Senate has come to signify Mr. Benton’s 
wish that I should say something in the Senate to-morrow, 
which I shall try to do. 


1 A letter signed by Hon. T. H. Perkins, Hon. Charles Jackson, and a great 
many others, on the occasion of Mr. Webster’s speech of March 7, 1850. 
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I have your letter of Friday, which Mr. Curtis likes very 
much. He is anxious to know, a great deal more than I am, 
how things move in your quarter. 

The “speech” continues in demand. One hundred and 
twenty thousand have gone off. I am sending a handsome 
copy to each member of the legislature, and shall send the 
speech also pretty generally to the clergy of Massachusetts. 
But the great mass throughout the State ought to be supplied 
freely. 

I am pretty well, though a little rheumatic. 

: Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


My pear S1r,—Above you find the note which you suggested. 
I have just come from the Capitol, where Mr. Calhoun’s death 
has been announced with more than usual circumstance. He 
leaves but three of us who were his associates in 1813, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. King, and Daniel Webster. 
Three o’clock.—I have only time to get this off. 
Yours, 
DanreL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Baltimore, Sunday morning, April 7, 1850. 

My pear Sr1r,—I came from Washington yesterday morning, 
to pass the day here, and dine with the Historical Society of 
Maryland. I shall return to-morrow morning. The “letter” 
was published in The Republic of Friday, and The Intelligencer 
of yesterday. It really produced much surprise. It was sup- 
posed before the letter came, that I might perhaps weather the 
storm in Massachusetts, but it was still expected that there 
would be a storm, and a violent one. 'The short article in The 
Courier was very well written; and this and the letter itself 
will go through the whole country, and be read everywhere. 
The demand for “ speeches” still continues; and I suppose that 
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by the Ist day of May, two hundred thousand will have been 
distributed from Washington. 

There is a strong majority in both Houses for bringing in 
California, and it could be done in ten days, if it were not for 
the notion, which is entertained by some, of uniting several 
measures in one bill. In the end it will be done; and bills for 
the government of the territories will pass the Senate without 
the proviso. 

I propose to go to Boston when the committee leaves Wash- 
ington with Mr. Calhoun’s remains; as it is not likely any 
important questions will be taken in the Senate during their 
absence. I shall have but a very few days to pass in Massa- 
chusetts, and they must be mainly spent at Marshfield. 

Your friend, always, 
Dan’s WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 10, 1850. 
Porter Wraicat,—I shall be in Marshfield, if we all con- 


tinue well, just about the 20th of this month. If the fat oxen 


are still alive, you may keep them, if you see fit, till I come. 
The weather is cold here. March is apt to last till April, 
Old style. D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, April 13, 1850. 

My pear Sir,— Your letter and The Courier of Saturday came 
together this morning. I am infinitely obliged to you for the 
pains you take to keep all things in order which respect me, 
and my speech. ‘The editorial in The Courier is excellent; it is 
exactly in the right spirit. It convinces people. 

I am very glad you inserted Mr. Sturgis’s name, and Mr. 
William Appleton’s. 

From the South, the West, and some parts of the middle 
States, addresses, letters, and calls for speeches, continue to 
come in without number. It is evident that there is a milder 


ol ® 
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feeling in the country, though I cannot yet say what will come 
of it. I meant to intimate, in my answer to the Boston letter, 
that nothing would be done with the tariff till this slavery ques- 
tion shall be adjusted. Our good friends from the North seem 
to come here, with no other notion than that they are to make 
speeches, in daily succession, against slavery. I am sorry to 
say, no one seems to take any comprehensive view of things, or 
labors for adjustment. 

As to the time of my going home, my present hope is to 
reach New York next Saturday evening. It depends upon the 
time when the committee goes South. Iwill keep you well 
informed. 

Yours truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


In the Senate, April 18, Thursday, 1850. 

My pear Son,—lI received yours this morning. You appear 
to have a fierce storm. Here the weather has been quite cold, 
and it is feared the fruits are all spoiled, or nearly so. 

I have been in court in a very important cause, and all the 
while kept running up to the Senate. J am harassed and tired; 
but I have no other case for three weeks. 

I suppose the committee of thirteen will be appointed to-day. 
We shall then see a little what will be the course of things, 
and when I can probably leave for home. I learn that my name 
is on the list for the committee, but I shall not serve on it. 

Again, perhaps, to-morrow. 


DM, 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


In the Senate, Wednesday, ten o’clock. April, 1850. 
My pear Son,—I was glad to receive your letter this morn- 
ing, and to learn the health of yourself and family. I hardly 
knew what had become of you. I should be glad to hear from 
you every day. Any thing from home seems a solace, among 
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letters of business and letters of politics. Let me or Mrs. 
Webster hear from some of you every day. 
I shall hardly get to Virginia, except so far as to Harper’s 
Ferry, perhaps. 
Yours truly, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PROFESSOR STUART. 


Boston, April 31, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I cannot well say how much pleasure it gave 
me to see a name, so much venerated and beloved by me as 
yours is, on the letter recently received by me from friends in 
Boston and its vicinity, approving the general object and char- 
acter of my speech in the Senate, of the seventh of March. I 
know the conscientiousness with which you act on such occa- 
sions, and therefore value your favorable sentiments the more 
highly. 

Is it not time, my dear Sir, that the path of Christian duty, in 
relation to great and permanent questions of government, and 
to the obligations which men are under to support the constitu- 
tion and the fundamental principles of the government under 
which they live, should be clearly pointed out? Iam afraid we 
are falling into. loose habits of thinking upon such subjects ; and 
I could wish that your health and strength would allow you 
to communicate your own thoughts to the public. 

We have established over us a much better form of govern- 
ment than may ordinarily be expected in the allotments of Prov- 
idence to men; and it appears to me that the consciences of 
all well-meaning and enlightened individuals, should rather be 
called upon to uphold this form of government, than to weaken 
and undermine it by imputing to it objections, ill considered and 
ill founded, dangerous to the stability of all government, and 
not unfrequently the offspring of overheated imaginations. 

Allow me to conclude, my dear Sir, by offering you my 
highest respects, and my affectionate good wishes for your 
health and happiness. 

D. WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Astor House, Saturday wine 
May 11, six o’clock, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—l had a fine passage yesterday and was at 
Canal street at four o’clock. JI hope to reach Baltimore this 
evening, and Washington to-morrow morning, all in time. 

We had a fine time on Thursday evening. It was particu- 


larly gratifying to me, as it furnished an opportunity of meeting . 


many respectable and spirited men of a younger generation, 
whose acquaintance I have not had heretofore the means of 
cultivating. For a crushed man I enjoyed the occasion remark- 
ably well. If others felt as much pleasure, innocent enjoyment 
was extensively experienced. 

Yours, truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, May 18, 1850. 


Porter Wricut,—Mr. Frothingham prefers the young cow; 


so, when she calves, you may take away the calf, and have the 
cow taken up, carefully, to “ Samuel Frothingham, Jun., Milton 
Hill” I suppose he would be glad of her, as soon as he can 
get her. 

I have heard so much of guano, for grass land, since I left 
home, that I have determined to try it on the Cushman field, 
from the road down as far as hay seed has been sown. 

I wish, therefore, that you would obtain two tons of the best 
Peruvian guano. It will cost, I suppose, about forty-five or fifty 
dollars a ton. Perhaps you had better go up yourself, and see 
Mr. Breck, and consult him as to the best place of getting it. 
As the season is advancing, no time is to be lost. 

It is to be applied at the rate of four hundred pounds to the 
acre. ‘T'wo tons, therefore, would be enough for ten acres. I 
believe there are about ten acres in the piece. At any rate, 
put on four hundred pounds to the acre, and stop there, or keep 
the residue, if it should overrun. 
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The guano must be pulverized, and sowed like grain or grass 
seed, on the grass. If there are lumps among it, they must be 
broken and pounded. 

Take care to sow it in wet weather, or just before a rain. It 
will be necessary to wet it a very little, to keep it from blowing 
into the eyes of the sower. 

Now see how soon you can accomplish it. 

I arrived yesterday morning at eight o’clock, two days from 
Boston, and a whole afternoon in Philadelphia. 

I suppose you will be writing me soon, about all things. 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. F. HAVEN. 


Washington, May 18, 1850. 

My pear Srr,—The success of the “ Compromise Bill,” as it 

is called, depends on the number of Southern Senators who 
may fall off from its support. It is said Virginia and South 
Carolina, and one member from Alabama, will vote against it. 
If more than six Southern Senators refuse their support, the bill 
will fail in the Senate. 
_ In my opinion it is unfortunate that the measures were all 
put together. When I left the committee to go home, it was 
agreed that they should not be, but that vote was rescinded in 
my absence. ‘The situation of things is singular. ‘There is an 
unquestionable majority of votes in the Senate, in favor of every 
one of the propositions contained in the bill, perhaps with some 
amendments, and yet I have fears that no majority will be 
found for them altogether. ‘The policy of putting all in one 
bill was founded on calculation respecting the best chances of 
votes in the House of Representatives. 

I believe it is true that many leading persons of all parties in 
the South and West, out of Congress, urge the passage of the 
bill as itis. Ishall of course vote for it, and for all measures, 
and almost any measure, intended to settle these questions ; but 
I am sorry to say, | fear our Kastern members will hardly go 
the same way. 

It is a strange and a melancholy fact, that not one single 
national speech has been made in the House of Representatives 
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this session. Every man speaks to defend himself, and to gratify 
his own constituents. That is all. No one inquires how the 
Union is to be preserved, and the peace of the country restored. 
Meantime all important public measures are worse than station- 
ary. ‘The tariff, for instance, is losing important friends through 
the irritation produced by these slavery debates. I suppose no 
history shows a case of such mischiefs arising from angry de- 
bates and disputes, both in the government and the country, 
on questions of so very little real importance. 

But we must persevere. ‘The peacemakers are to inherit the 
earth, and our part of the inheritance would be a very good one 
if peace could really be made. 

Yours always, truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, May 19, 1850. 

My pear S1r,—I am writing an answer to the Newburyport 
gentlemen, in which I shall state, fully and legally, the matter 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill. It will be visible in Boston in the 
course of this week, and I should be glad the newspapers would 
publish it, as many of them as choose. 

We notice a good article on Mr. Mann and his letter, in the 
Courier of the 7th. Notice will be taken of Mr. Mann by gen- 
tlemen here of whom he speaks in his letter, but not by me. I 
may say one word of him, in my answer to the Newburyport 
letter. 

Iam glad you are going to Andover to see Mr. Stuart. Pray 
give him my warm regards. I am anxiously looking for his 
pamphlet. Yours always truly, 

Dan’. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PROF. STUART. 


Washington, Monday morning, June 8, 1850, six o’clock. 
My pear Sir,—The “ book,” has arrived in parcels, the last 
coming to hand yesterday. Your kindness to me is so over- 
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whelming, that I dare not trust myself to speak of its merits ; 
nor have,I been able to keep it in my hands long enough to 
read the whole of it. Your old pupil, Mr. Edward Curtis, now 
here, seized it as soon as the second part arrived, read it all, and 
speaks of it with unqualified approbation, indeed, with admira- 
tion. From his hands Mr. Ashmun got it last evening, and has 
itnow. I shall have it again, I suppose, in an hour or two. 

I remember, my dear Sir, that as I stepped into the carriage 
to leave you, at your own door, you said, putting your hands 
together, and looking up to the sun, “I see the scriptural argu- 
ment like a path of light.” This path, you have shown to 
others. The attitude of slavery, in the Old Testament, is the 
part I have read, and it appears to me absolutely conclusive. 
How much error have you dissipated; how much shallow rea- 
soning exposed! 

Of the book itself, I shall write you again in a few days; 
but now, to matters of business. 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. VENABLES TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Washington, June 7, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—I promised to give you the remarks which were 
made in relation to yourself by our lamented friend Mr. Cal- 
houn. As they were in a social conversation in his room, I 
would not have repeated them, but for the fact that there had 
been placed before the public a statement which, although ma- 
terially true, does not convey what I had frequently supposed 
him to mean whilst referring to yourself and other individuals, 
with whom he had been associated in public life. In more than 
one conversation, he was induced by questions proposed by 
those present, to speak of the statesmen who had mingled in 
those scenes which are so remarkable in the history of the 
country. When your name was mentioned, he remarked that 
‘ Mr. Webster has as high a standard of truth as any statesman 
with whom I have met in debate. Convince him, and he can- 
not reply ; he is silenced; he cannot look truth in the face and 
oppose it by argument. I think that it can be readily perceived 
by his manner when he felt the unanswerable force of a reply.” 
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He often spoke of you in my presence, and always kindly and 

most respectfully. It was due to the memory of our, friend as 

well as to yourself, that this communication should be made. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


A. W. VENABLES. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Sunday morning, June, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I truly lament that my arrangements for the 
week prevent my acceptance of your invitation for Tuesday, to 
meet what I am sure will be a most agreeable party of friends. 

Mr. Edward Curtis and myself, with Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. 
Webster, propose to leave the city as early as Monday evening 
or Tuesday morning, for a short journey into Virginia, to oc- 
cupy the expected days of recess of the Senate. 

As long as I have passed a great part of every year here, I never 
yet saw the “ passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge.” 
We propose to go by the railroad to Harper’s Ferry, thence to 
‘Winchester or further up the valley, and to return by the way of 
Charlottesville. 

I assure you it gives me pain to miss the opportunity of see- 
ing, at your house, the distinguished strangers mentioned in 
your note. Yours always truly, 

_ Dante, WEssTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Friday. 

Dear Sir,—A year ago, I put into your hands a paper, re- 
specting the authority of States to authorize bridges to be built 
over navigable waters. Can you send me that paper? I want 
it for the case of a proposed bridge over the Connecticut at 
Middletown, part of the straight railroad from New York to 
Boston. 

I wrote Mrs. Webster yesterday. We have no news this 
morning. ‘The rain has ceased, and we have good weather. 


Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Astor House, Tuesday morning, eight o’clock. 

My prar Sir,— You are quite right. [advise you to let neither 
business nor pleasure, friend nor foe, principalities nor powers, 
separate you from that devotion to your own health which the 
case requires. I love you so much, that I thought a day spent 
together, in the quiet of Carmans,! would be like a good drink 
of stolen waters. But nothing, after all, connected with yourself, 
satisfies me so well, as to know that you are taking care of your 
health. 

Mrs. Webster and I came in town last evening. She looks 
for a wedding on Thursday. I may stay for it. On the other 
hand, I may get a summons to Washington forthwith. 

Where is “ South Orange?”? Could a body find it? Mrs. 
Webster will be most happy to see Mrs. Curtis, and not more 
than I shall, if she should be this way before I leave. Don’t be 
surprised if I borrow some “ 'T'raveller’s guide,” and find my way 
to South Orange, if I should not be off for Washington imme- 
diately. 

With the truest affection for you both, yours. 

Die W.. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Monday morning, six o’clock, June 16, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I received your communication in whole and 
half sheets, yesterday. ‘he most important part told a story 
of which Iwas not aware. I shall be delighted beyond measure, 
if Dr. Cox shall succeed as well as present appearances lead to 
expect. 

Washington is very still, and very few people in it. There is 
little doing in my department, and I believe not much in any 
other. The President goes to Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, 
about Friday. Some of the gentlemen go with him, and I stay 


! A trouting-place on Long Island. 
2 A water-cure establishment in New Jersey. 
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behind. Mr. Corwin sets off for Ohio to-day or to-morrow. I 
intend to make a desperate effort to leave Washington, as soon 
as the President returns, and to get to New Hampshire for a 
day, and Marshfield for another. I am warmly pressed to pass 
through Concord, before the last day of the month. Things 
appear to be going on well in Massachusetts. 

In regard to my own movements, when hot weather arrives, 
three things present themselves. First, The talked-of voyage ; 
second, a trip to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada; 
third, a trial of the Virginia Springs. 

In case this was resorted to, Mrs. Webster could go with me, 
and perhaps you and Mrs. Curtis might join us. 

- IT understand the water has no lime in it; that the mountain 
air is delicious, and the scenery beautiful, and the living scant 
and poor. If on trial, this should be found to do no good, I 
might still go North. I much prefer the voyage, but the draw- 
backs are, the expense, and the necessity of rushing into high 
company. ‘Then there.is one other consideration, namely, where 
is it best for me to be, if there is to be a real campaign ? 

Yours, 


DoW 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


(PRIVATE.) 
Washington, June 19, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I verily believe our prospects brighten. It is 
certainly now the opinion at the White House, that the bill 
will pass. There is one difficulty yet to be got over, namely, 
the amount to be given to Texas. I hope, however, we shall 
agree on something. 

It keeps us hard at deri We are obliged to have frequent 
conferences and agreements, and then we have something to do 
in debate; and then again, as you will see, | have become like 
an old school-book called the “ Complete Letter- Writer.” 

The Senate adjourns from Thursday to Monday. I believe 
I shall try to get a little air in the mountains, or go to some 
cool place, down the river. My health is good, uncommonly 
good, and I feel pretty able to fight through this contest. When 
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the bill shall be put on its passage, if it shall ever reach that 
step, I must make a speech as good as I can. 
Yours, D. W. 


P.S. I have no time to write to our good friend Harvey. 
Please show him this. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, June 19, 1850. 
Porter Wricut,—Make the turnip-field wherever you think 
best; but be sure to make a good and large one. Have you 
sent some turnip-seed to John Taylor? 
We shall not need Mr. Ames’s geese. 
Ask Henry Thomas to write me a long letter, all about the 
farm. It may be long before I see it. 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER, 


Sunday, half-past ten o’clock, June, 1850. 

Dear Fietcuer,—After writing you this morning, I received 
two letters from you, for which I thank you. I shall now go to 
Marshfield before I go to New Hampshire, and will push right 
off for Marshpee, Waquoit, Red Brook, or elsewhere in those 
foreign parts. 

This morning, after breakfast, and before church, that is, be- 
tween half-past seven and eleven o’clock, I struck out the whole 
frame and substance of my address for the Fourth of July. I 
propose to write it all out, which I can do in three hours, and 
to read it, and to give correct copies at once to the printers. 

So, if I find a trout stream in Virginia, I shall not have to be 
thinking out, “ Venerable men.” 

Your mother wrote Caroline yesterday, and sends you her 
love to-day. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, July 11,1850. Thursday morning, eight o’clock. 

My prear Sir,—lt is not easy to say what will be the extent 
of the changes in consequence of General Taylor’s death, and 
Mr. Fillmore’s accession. It is at this moment supposed that 
there will be an entirely new Cabinet. Certainly not more than 
one or two can remain. Who will succeed to the vacant places, 
I have no means of saying with any certainty. One thing ] 
feel sure of, and that is that they will be soundmen. The Pres- 
ident is a sensible man, and a conservative Whig, and is not 
likely to be in favor of any “isms,” such as have votaries at the 
present day. . 

I believe Mr. Fillmore favors the Compromise, and there is no 
doubt that recent events have increased the probability of the 
passage of that measure. Nothing will be done in congress 
this week. The funeral ceremonies will take all that remains 
of it. 


P. $8. Two o’clock—I am rather confirmed in the expecta- 
tion of a total change. Beyond this I know little, and nothing 
which I can communicate. The idea is now general that the 
Compromise will go through. I have a few words to say on 
Monday or ‘Tuesday. 

: Yours truly, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, July 12, 1850. Friday morning. 
My pear Sir,— You will hear various rumors respecting ap- 
pointments to the Cabinet, but none of them will deserve credit 
any further than they rest on general probability. Nothing is 
decided as yet. ‘l'he present Cabinet have all tendered their 
resignations, but they will not be answered till after the funeral. 
The three important departments are State, Treasury, and In- 
terior. I have no doubt some man known to be thoroughly 
sound in revenue matters, will be appointed to the Treasury. As 
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to the State Department, I have no idea who will have it, al- 
though, if the power were with me, I think I could find a. man! 
without going out of Massachusetts, who has talent enough, 
and knowledge enough; but whether he is at this moment so 
fresh in the minds of the people that his appointment would 
strike the public mind favorably, may be a doubt. Nobody can 
well be Secretary of State who has not fortune, unless he be a 
bachelor. The Secretary of State is the head of the adminis- 
tration, and he must have a house, sometimes to receive guests 
in. He is of course necessarily in daily communication with 
the diplomatic corps, which I believe is twice as numerous now 
as it was twenty years ago. 

My dear Sir, you see the spirit of good-will which is mani- 
festing itself here. ‘This is the golden hour of opportunity, be 
assured. ‘lhe opposition gentlemen are determined, all the con- 
servative part of them at least, to give the administration fair 
play; and Mr. Fillmore is well-intentioned and discreet. He 
will meet with annoyances from the rather overbearing spirit 
of a certain quarter, but I hope he will stand stiff. If he is suc- 
cessful in forming his administration, I verily believe a prospect 
is before us for a better state of things than we have enjoyed for 
twenty years. Yours truly, 

Dan’n WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


July 16, 1850. ‘Tuesday morning. 

My pear Sir,—The President goes slow, but I trust will come 
out well. He will undoubtedly have a sound Cabinet, and one 
acceptable to all good Whigs. How able he may make it, ] 
cannot say. As yet, I believe he has not committed himself. 

I hope we shall at last finish this so long protracted measure 
in the Senate. ‘I'he story yesterday was that the extreme South 
would join the extreme North, and lay the bill on the table, 
judging it the less evil, in their opinion, to let California come 
in at once, and the territorial bills go over. 

Yours, truly, 
Dan’n WEBSTER. 


1 Mr. Everett. 
our 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


/ 
(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Sunday, July 21, 1850, 
My pear Sir,— Yours came to hand yesterday, together with 
one from Mr. Mills, and one from Mr. Haven. I yielded to what 
has been suggested from so many sides, and gave up my own 
wishes to the wishes and opinions of my friends. I must leave 
myself in their hands. ‘There is work enough before me, and 
anxious duties in plenty; but if I can preserve my health, I will 
toil through a hot summer here, though I confess it does seem 
hard, that at my age I cannot enjoy the comforts of my own 
home. I was persuaded to think it was my duty, in the present 
crisis, to accept a seat in the cabinet, but it made my heart 

ache to think of it. 
Yours, truly always, 
Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


July 21, 1850. Sunday, one o’clock. 
My pear Sir,—My brain has been in such a whirl for a 
week, that I have hardly been composed enough to write any 
body. I am well, and that is about all I can say of myself, 
except that I sometimes feel that 1 have done a very foolish 
thing. A hot and anxious summer is before me; I dread its 
heat and its fatigue, and I shrink from its responsible duties. 
Indeed, indeed, my dear Sir, to give up home and rest for 
such a prospect of things, is bad enough. But I must try to go 
through it. 
Pray let me hear from you. 
Yours, Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, July 23, 1850. 

My pear Son,—I gave directions yesterday, to have my old 
rooms arranged for me. This morning, at ten o’clock, I was 
sworn in, and I write this at my old high table, in my little room. 
The rooms are all clean, and very nice. Mr. Zantzinger is ap- 
pointed agent and superintendent of the building, and Charles 
Brown! is put again on “ Continental Establishment.” Some 
other things must be done, which, with Mr. Derrick’s advice, I 
shall dispatch at once, so as to avoid importunity. 

Would Mr. Sargent come here, and be my private and confi- 
dential clerk, for eight hundred dollars a year? Or do you think 
of anybody who would do better ? 

The weather cooler, and I am well. D. W., Mr. Corwin, 
and Mr. Hall were sworn in to-day. Mr. Crittenden and Mr. 
Graham accept; Mr. Pearce, doubtful. Mr. Bates, not heard 
from. 

Remember me to Mrs. H. and Mr. H. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, July 25, 1850,—Friday, twelve o’clock. 

My pear S1r,—I thank you for all the good wishes and kind 
expressions in your letter, and hope my transfer to this position 
may be in some measure useful to the country. 

If we could only get the measure now pending in the Senate 
passed into a law, we should have a glorious prospect before us 
indeed. But you see how decided is the hostility of the Massa- 
chusetts members. With their consent, it would become a law 
ina week. If it fail, we must try something else. 

An eminent Northern Senator came to me last night to know 
what he could do to insure the passage of this bill. He was 
ready to do any thing but to vote for it. Half a dozen others 
are in exactly the same condition. ‘hey became committed to 
a favorite measure of the late President before his death. All 


1 A colored man who had been with Mr. Webster for many years. 
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that holds them to it now, is the notion of consistency. I was 

not without hopes last night that the bill would pass the 
Senate. 

Yours truly, 

| DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. C. He. THOMAS TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Duxbury, August 6, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Wesster,—I have now all your cattle at the farm, 
in my eye, and shall try to make you see them as nearly as | 
possibly can— 


Cows at homestead with James . : : j j Res ki, 
Cottage cows (the twins) : : ihe Ys 2 
Yearling heifers at home with James . ; 5 : 10 
SPMNCZCALVes ses Ake: sf es has : : : 8 
30 
Lower Farms. 

Working oxen . : : : : : ; ; . 10 
T'wo year old heifers 7 
‘'wo year old steers 7 
'T'win steers 2 
Grizzled Canada oxen 2 
Yellow steers, (Nat.’s) 2 
Oxen at Fietcher’s 2 
Cows at Fletcher’s 3 
Beef oxen, Ames and Noyes 4 
Beef cows 4 
Year old steers 3 
Bulls pa 
Whole number, 82 


I said in the commencement that I had all before me, still, it 
is possible I have not; Ihave, however, put down exactly, as far 
as I have gone. 

‘The cattle are in fine condition. Beef cattle not yet fit for 
the market. 
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I have put down ten working oxen, this includes Durhams. 
Black and red, white faces, Hasletons, and Jumpers; one pair 
had better be turned off for beef, and there will be enough left 
for work. Porter thinks and says with me that it should be the 
Hasletons. This will give thirteen for beef; eight working oxen, 
which will well do, with the steers. 

I shall look over again in a day or two, and see if I have 
missed any of the young cattle which are not named; if I have, 
I will put them down in my next. All right so far. 

Calves, five, heifers; one pair steers; one bull. Home calves, 
Alderney two; Ayrshire, two; Devonshire, one; heifers, three ; 
Red, (Ayrshire part,) one; Noyes, one. ‘Total, ten. 

Fletcher’s cows, Morehead, one; ‘I'win cow, one; Durham 
Ames’s cow, one. ‘Three. 

Poultry I will speak of in my next. ‘The weather has not 
cleared yet; wet with occasional scorching sun. ‘The grain holds 
on yet without much damage; they raised it all yesterday, say 
no harm except storing the straw. Oats not cut yet. By the 
way, they are very fine, and Porter thinks they can be cut with- 
out taking with them any or but little foul seed. 

You mentioned about the orchard. ‘The apple-trees are on 
the whole No. 1; it is a great year for trees to grow, there are 
a few apples on some of them, though not to count much. 

Peach-trees a good deal injured this last spring. Many of 
them have grown well, yet as a whole rather sickly; they are 
not to be depended on. 

Potatoes bid well for a good crop. Porter says they are now 
fair size, but few ina hill. ‘They will be large; the wet and the 
dark green color now make it certain of a crop. 

The house is damp, no injury yet, however; a little mould on 
some of the books in the library. 

Mrs. Baker put in a coal fire to-day, and made it warm and 
dry. This wet weather has brought up the green grass abun- 
dantly. Feed? why the cattle can only take a look with now 
and then a bite. I wished for you to-day sitting in the wagon 
on the hill above Fletcher’s south view; twenty acres of clover 
field now just in blossom, perfect green; ten acres of corn as 
perfect as you ever saw; a little beyond in the distance, wheat 
cut, lying in rows; then the trees, with their greenest foliage ; it 
was beautiful. 
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There is to be a fence put across by the corn ; cows to take 
a bite at the clover half a day at a time. 

Your boat went down the river to-day ; Fletcher is to take a 
codfish to-morrow, and I have accepted to help eat him at three 
o’clock. I wish I could send him along on the electric wires. 
I can see you now take up the fish-knife and look at him. 

You will hear from me again in a few days. 

All well here. My best love to Mrs. Webster. ‘Tell her Mr. 
Bradford’s family are not with us this year. 

Yours truly, 
C. H. Tuomas. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, Wednesday, August 7, 1850. 

My pear S1r,—I received your letter this morning. I do 
most fervently hope that Mr. Fearing will come to Congress. 
We need him. Iam tired of standing up here, almost alone 
from Massachusetts, contending for practical measures, abso- 
lutely essential to the good of the country. All must see that 
it cannot but be disagreeable to me to struggle day after day, 
and waste my health, in the Senate or in the Department, to 
bring about a settlement of national difficulties, and yet have 
no Massachusetts following. I will not say I am altogether 
alone; Mr. Ashmun is acting a very proper and a vigorous part; 
I rely on him entirely. And I hope that a better feeling is 
beginning to inspire others of the members; but there has not 
been one of them as yet, who has ventured to stand up and say 
that he would stand by me, or my principles, or my views of 
policy. ‘This is disagreeable and mortifying; although instead 
of discouraging me, it only puts me up to greater efforts to 
maintain myself, and to defend my position. I feel that some- 
thing has been accomplished by my feeble efforts, aided or 
sipatsal3 and if ever Massachusetts should leave me altogether 
without succor or encouragement from her, there will be no 
fainting in my heart, no slackening of my exertions. But if 
Mr. Fearing would come here, I should feel that I had a friend 
near me, free and independent, above all pledges and commit- 
ments, and having a single eye to the great good of the country. 


om 
ei 
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Coming fresh from Boston, since these great measures have 
been under discussion, he would have great weight, and with 
Mr. Ashmun’s assistance, might exercise a salutary influence 
with other representatives. He will be able to speak for Boston, 
and her voice is wont to be respected. 

I thank you for the kindness expressed in other parts of your 
letter. Iam busy enough, but my health is good, and I hope | 
may yet live to see the return of a better state of things. 

IT am, dear Sir, with regard, alwavs truly yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PROFESSOR STUART. 


Washington, August 10, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—So many things have occupied my attention 
of late, that I have neglected those I love most, and am most 
indebted to. Ihave no other apology for suffering your letter 
to remain so long unanswered. 

The cabinet is not yet full, but will be if Mr. McClelland 
accepts the Department of the Interior. They are all sound men, 
of fair and upright character, sober minds, and national views. 
‘The President himself is a man of sagacity, entire fairness, and 
a good deal of vigor. 

There is yet to be a warm contest in the House of Represent- 
atives, extremes cooperating as usual. The southern gentlemen, 
in number about forty, had a meeting last night. They resolved 
to resist, and try to amend the bill for the settlement of the 
Texan boundary, but not to make any factious opposition, by 
calling ayes and noes, &c. It is probable the bill will pass the 
House, as it went from the Senate. 

It is hoped the California bill will get through the Senate on 
Monday. 

All Southern men of intelligence and fairness, admire your 
pamphlet, and they intend, in a quiet way, to give it extensive 
circulation. ‘The most learned and respectable clergymen this 
way, all say the scriptural argument is unanswerable. Mr. 
Badger, who is learned and discerning in such things, particu- 
larly admires it. I shall join very cordially in an attempt to spread 
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its influence and usefulness. No matter who, or how many 
attack you. If they will only quote you fairly, you have nothing 
to fear. But some periodicals, calling themselves religious, have 
an abominable habit of misrepresenting an adversary’s state- 
ments and arguments. 

Iam rather ashamed of my change of position.! I fear I’ve 
come from home; but here I am, and shall do as well as I can. 
I have great occasion to be thankful for excellent health. 

Yours, with affectionate regard, 
D. WEBSTER. 


MR. DEMING JARVES TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, August 17, 1850. 

Dear S1r,—I have taken the liberty of sending to your man- 
sion in Marshfield, a large glass bowl, which please accept as a 
token of my respect for you personally, and as a mark of my 
entire confidence in your political course, through the many 
years you have so patriotically devoted to the welfare of our 
country. I trust your late efforts in the United States Senate 
will be crowned with success, and a nation’s gratitude be 
awarded you. 

The glass bowl will claim the merit of being much the largest 
piece of flint glass made by machinery in any part of the world ; 
two machinists were employed by the Boston and Sandwich 
Glass Company, six months, in forming the mould, and the 
bowl] sent is the first made in it; it is called the “ Union Bowl.” 
The name, I know, will not make it less valuable. 

With respect and esteem I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
Demine JARVES. 


1 Leaving the Senate for the Department. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Tuesday, two o’clock. September 10, 1850. 

My pear Str,—You have heard how all things have gone, so 
far. I confess I feel relieved. Since the 7th of March, there 
has not been an hour in which I have not felt a “crushing” 
weight of anxiety and responsibility. I have gone to sleep at 
night, and waked in the morning with the same feeling of eating 
eare. And I have set down to no breakfast or dinner to which 
I have brought an unconcerned and easy mind. It is over. My 
part is acted, and I am satisfied. ‘The rest I leave to stronger 
bodies and fresher minds. My annual cold is now heavy upon 
me, weakening my body, and depressing my spirits. It has yet 
a fortnight to run; and perhaps will sink me lower than it did, 
when strong excitement enabled me to withstand it. I have 
lost a good deal of flesh, and you will think me thin and hag- 
gard. I have had little sleep, not four hours a night, on an 
average for the whole six months. Now I mean to grow stupid 
and lazy, and, if I can get rid of my catarrh, to eat and drink 
like an Alderman. 

It is a day of rejoicing here, such as I never witnessed. The 
face of every thing seems changed. You would suppose no- 
body had ever thought of disunion. All say, they always meant 
to stand by the Union to the last. 

Boston, ever true and glorious Boston, has helped us im- 
mensely. Mr. Eliot’s triumphant election awakened entirely new 
hopes. Up to that period, they had no hopes of the North. I 
never knew an election, by its mere character of an election, on 
certain principles, produce half so much effect. He is quite a 
lion here. He is decided, straightforward, without any shadow 
of turning. It ran through the whole city, on Friday after the 
main vote had been taken, that Mr. Eliot said, “ Now we have 
trodden Satan under our feet.” I mention this, only to show 
with how much eagerness every thing is listened to, that a 
sound northern man says against abolitionism and all the other 
sms.” 

Pray remember me to Mr. T. B. Curtis, Mr. Mills, Mr. Haven, 
and other friends. There is a host of them I shall never cease 
to love. Boston forever. 

VOL. II. 33 
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My eyes allow me to write only about one hour a day. 

I hope to see the State House and the Common, and the 
Steeple on the old South, two days after Congress adjourns. 
Among others, remember me kindly to Fearing. 

Yours truly, D. WEBSTER. 


P. §. I look to hear from you to-morrow morning. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, September 12, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—I use the confidential hand of another to 
write you a short letter, my eyes holding out only to perform a 
small part of the duty expected from them every day. Iam in 
the midst of my periodical catarrh, or “ hay fever,’ or whatever 
you please to call it, but which you know all about. I read 
nothing, and hardly write any thing but signatures. The 
disease is depressing and discouraging. I know that there is 
no remedy for it, and that it must have its course. It produces 
loss of appetite and great prostration of strength, but since the 
event of last week terminated, I have some little time for rest, 
and shutting myself up very much, I keep as quiet as I can. 

My dear Sir, I think the country has had a providential escape 
from very considerable dangers. I was not aware of the whole 
extent of the embarrassment likely to arise till I came here, last 
December, and had opportunities of conversation with General 
Taylor, and the gentlemen of his administration. General 
Taylor was an honest and truly patriotic man; but he had 
quite enough of that quality, which, when a man is right, we 
call firmness, and when he is wrong, we denominate obstinacy. 
What has been called the President's plan, was simply this; 
to wit, to admit California under her free constitution, and to 
let the territories alone altogether, until they could come in as 
States. This policy, as it was thought, would avoid all discus- 
sion and all voting on the question of the Wilmot proviso. All 
that matter it was supposed, might be thus postponed, and the 
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slavery question staved off. ‘The objection to this plan, was the 
same as that to poor King Lear’s idea of shoeing a company of 
horse in felt, and stealing upon his enemies. It was flatly im- 
possible; that’s all. But the purpose was settled and decided. 
General T'aylor told me, in the last conversation I had with him, 
that he preferred that California should not come in at all, 
rather than that she should come in bringing the territories on 
her back. And if he had lived, it might have been doubtful 
whether any general settlement would have been made. He 
was a soldier, and had a little fancy, I am afraid, to see how 
easily any military movement by T’exas could have been put 
down. His motto was, “vi et armis!” He had a soldier’s fore- 
sight, and saw quite clearly what would be the result if ‘lexan 
militia should march into New Mexico, and there be met by 
troops of the regular army of the United States. But that he 
had a statesman’s foresight, and foresaw what consequences 
might happen in the existing state of men’s opinions and feel- 
ings, if blood should be shed in a contest between the United 
States and one of the southern States, is more than I am ready 
to affirm. Yet long before his death, and in the face of that 
observation which he made to me, as already stated, I made up 
my mind to risk myself on a proposition for a general pacifica- 
tion. I resolved to push my skiff from the shore alone, con- 
sidering that, in that case, if she foundered, there would be but 
one life lost. Our friend Harvey happened to be here, and with 
him and Mr. Edward Curtis, I held a little council the evening 
before the speech. What followed is known. Most persons 
here thought it impossible that I should maintain myself, and 
stand by what I declared. ‘They wished, and hoped, and prayed, 
but fear prevailed. When I went to Boston soon afterwards, 
and was kindly received, and intimated that I should take no 
march backward, they felt a little encouraged. But truly it was 
not till Mr. Eliot’s election that there was any confident assur- 
ance here that I was not a dead man. It would be of little con- 
sequence, my dear Sir, if I could only say that Boston saved me, 
but I can say with all sincerity, and with the fullest conviction 
of its truth, that Boston saved the country. From the com- 
mencement of the government, no such consequences have at- 
tended any single election, as those that flowed from Mr. Eliot’s 
election. That election was a clear and convincing proof, that 
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there was breaking out a new fountain of brilliant light in the 
Kast, and men imbibed hopes in which they had never before 
indulged. At this moment it is true that Mr. Eliot is the great- 
est lion that exhibits himself on Pennsylvania avenue. He is 
considered the personation of Boston; ever intelligent, ever 
patriotic, ever glorious Boston; and whatever prejudices may 
have existed in the minds of honorable southern men, against 
our good city, they are now all sunk and lost forever in their 
admiration of her nationality of spirit. 

But I must stop here. ‘There is much else that I could say, and 
may say hereafter, of the importance of the crisis through which 
we have passed. I am not yet free from the excitement it has 
produced. J am like one who has been sea-sick, and has gone 
to bed. My bed rolls and tosses by the billows of that sea, over 
which I have passed. 

My dear Sir, this is for your own eye. You are much 
younger than I am, and hereafter possibly you may recur to this 
hastily dictated letter not without interest. If you think it 
worth reading, you may show it to 'T. B. Curtis, Mills, Fearing, 
and Harvey, &c. It is but half an hour’s gossip, when I can do 
nothing but talk, and dictate to a confidential clerk. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, D. C., September 13, 1850. 

My prar Sir,—I have read to-day your exceedingly kind 
letter of the 11th instant. Your heart is full of joy, at recent 
occurrences, and your friends are apt to imbibe your own en- 
thusiasm. I see you have a good deal of rejoicing in Boston, 
and I am heartily glad of it. Nothing has occurred since I 
wrote you last, except the passage of the Fugitive Slave bill 
through the House of Representatives. I am afraid it is too 
late to do any thing with the tariff, except to make preparation 
for action at the commencement of the next session, now only 
a month and a half off. I am considering, however, whether 
some decided expression of opinion, by the House of Represen- 
tatives, might not now be obtained, and be useful; it is a 
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subject upon which I have been occupied with friends all day. 
Possibly, something stronger than a mere expression of opinion 
may be produced. ‘There are several gentlemen here, interested 
in that subject, principally from Pennsylvania. I shall be glad 
to see the Boston friends who you say are coming. I wish you 
would come with them. Yours, always truly, 

Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, Monday, September 16, 1850. 

My pear Sir,— Your two very gratifying letters were received 
this morning. It is my purpose to remain here till Congress 
adjourns, and then, so soon as the cars shall be a little cleared 
of the crowd, to go North. I shall be content that the people of 
Boston dispose of me just as they see fit. They have been ac- 
customed to do that, and as they have always treated me much 
better than I deserved, I shall not now oppose any of their 
wishes. 

You will all know when I shall be coming along. Of course, 
Mr. Eliot must be invited to any proceedings intended to be 
complimentary to me. He has acted a noble part, and deserves 
all commendation. 

The weather is so cool, I write a few lines with my own hand 
this morning, but must not tax my eyes too far. 

Yours always, truly, Dan’, WEsstTER. 


P. 8. Thursday morning.—This should have been sent three 
days ago, but it got mislaid. No great news here to-day. 
Congress is working along, and I hope will get through by the 
30th. 

& 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WINTHROP. 


Louisiana Avenue, September 18, 1850. 


My pear Sir,—Mr. Frothingham, of the State Bank, takes a 
creat interest in Mrs. Eustis’s case. He says she is on the very 
Q * 
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verge of penury. Will you have the kindness to write to him, 
to-day if you can, and tell him whether any thing can be done 
for her. 
Meantime, if it be in my power to contribute a single mite, 
that mite shall be thrown in. 
Yours truly, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Thursday, two o’clock, September 19, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—lI have been to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives with Amin Bey, and given the members an oppor- 
tunity of looking at his red cap. 

He is a man of common stature, and about middle age, with 
nothing striking in his appearance, and as “ grave as any ‘Turk.” 

‘l'o-morrow at twelve o’clock, I propose to present him to you. 
He will make you a speech in the Turkish language. I shall 
have a translation of it in English to put into your hands by ten 
o’clock to-morrow, so that you may be prepared with your 
answer. I think I would amplify a little, just to say that it is 
striking as well as agreeable to see a public functionary coming 
on a mission of peace and commerce from the eastern extremity 
of Europe to the banks of the Potomac; that he has stepped 
at once from the regions of the Hast, into the Republic of the 
West, and into the midst of the European races here established ; 
that our merchants are enterprising; that they extend their 
voyages over the world, and that the government seeks to pre- 
serve peace and promote useful intercourse with all nations. 

You will think of something much better. 


Yours, D. W. 


* 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Tuesday morning, seven o’clock, September 27, 1850. 
My pear Sir,—There is no chance of doing any thing for the 
tariff, this session, for want of time, and from the crowded state 
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of business in Congress. If we had three or four of those pre- 
cious weeks which were spent in making speeches on the Wil- 
mot Proviso, the revenue of the country might be settled, I think, 
on a satisfactory foundation. ‘There is a clear majority in the 
House of Representatives in favor of a reform in the tariff of 
duties, although some Southern Whigs feel very angry. ‘Three 
of the North Carolina members, for instance, good men and good 
Whigs, were found hanging off. I was asked to speak to them, 
or cause them to be spoken to. They said that the Northern 
members, Whigs and all, had done little else for six months, 
than assail their rights, their property, and their feelings, as 
Southern men, and now those Northern men might take care of 
their own interests. ‘These gentlemen, however, will come into 
their places in the ranks, after a little cooling and reflection. 

[ hope the important measures, such as the appropriation bills, 
may get through to-day and to-morrow, yet I am afraid of some 
mishap. Such a mass of unfinished things never existed before, 
at so late a moment of the session. 

It is a great misfortune that Mr. Ashmun should leave Con- 
egress. ‘lhe Whigs in the House of Representatives need a 
leader, and if he could stay, he would be that leader by general 
consent. He is sound, true, able, quick in his perceptions, and 
highly popular. I hardly know how his place could be filled. 

At the other end of the avenue things go on very smoothly. 
There is entire confidence and good-will between the President 
and all those about him. Mistakes will be made, no doubt, but 
nothing will be done rashly, and no step is likely to be taken 
which shall endanger the peace of the country, or embarrass the 
general business either of the government or the country. 

Some day next week I hope to set out for the North. I never 
wanted to see home more. My catarrh is going off, or else is 
having a long intermission; and, for whichever it may be, I am 
truly thankful. 

I pray to be remembered most kindly to Mrs. Haven and your 
daughters. 

Yours always, truly, 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. DICKINSON. 


Washington, September 27, 1850. 

My pear Srr,—Our companionship in the Senate is dissolved. 
After this long and most important session, you are about to 
return to your home; and I shall try to find leisure to visit mine. 
I hope we may meet each other again two months hence, for the 
discharge of our duties, in our respective stations in the govern- 
ment. But life is uncertain; and I have not felt willing to take 
leave of you without placing in your hands a note, containing a 
few words which I wish to say to you. 

In the earlier part of our acquaintance, my dear Sir, occur- 
rences took place, which I remember with constantly increasing 
regret and pain; because the more I have known of you, the 
greater have been my esteem for your character, and my respect 
for your talents. But it is your noble, able, manly, and patriotic 
conduct, in support of the great measure of this session, which 
has entirely won my heart, and secured my highest regard. I 
hope you may live long to serve your country; but I do not 
think you are ever likely to see a crisis, in which you may be 
able to do so much, either for your own distinction or the public 
good, You have stood where others have fallen ; you have ad- 
vanced, with firm and manly step, where others have wavered, 
faltered, and fallen back ; and for one, I desire to thank you, and 
to commend your conduct, out of the fulness of an honest heart. 

This letter needs no reply; it is, 1 am aware, of very little 
value ; but I have thought you might be willing to receive it, 
and, perhaps, to leave it where it would be seen by those who 
shall come after you. I pray you, when you reach your own 
threshold, to remember me most kindly to your wife and daugh- 
ter. Jremain, my dear Sir, with the truest esteem, seats friend 
and obedient servant, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MR. DICKINSON TO MR. WEBSTER. 


(PRIVATE. ) 
Binghamton, October 5, 1850. 

My pear Sir,—lI perused and reperused the beautiful note 
which you placed in my hands as I was about leaving Wash- 
ington, with deeper emotion than I have ever experienced, except 
under some domestic vicissitude. Since I learned the noble 
and generous qualities of your nature, the unfortunate occurrence 
in our early acquaintance to which you refer has caused me 
many moments of painful regret, and your confiding communi- 
cation has furnished a powerful illustration of the truth, that 
“to err is human,—to forgive is divine.” Numerous and valued 
are the testimonials of confidence and regard which a somewhat 
extended acquaintance and lengthened public service have gath- 
ered around me, but, amongst them all there is none to which 
my heart clings so fondly as this. I have presented it to my 
family and friends as the proudest passage in the history of an 
eventful life, and shall transmit it to my posterity as a sacred 
and cherished memento of friendship. I thank Heaven that it 
has fallen to my lot to be associated with yourself and others 
in resisting the mad current of disunion which threatened to 
overwhelm us; and the recollection that my course upon a ques- 
tion so momentous, has received the approbation of the most 
distinguished American statesman, has more than satisfied my 
ambition. Believe me, my dear Sir, that of all the patriots who 
came forward in the evil day of their country, there was no 
voice so potential as your own. Others could buffet the dark 
and angry waves, but it was your strong arm that could roll 
them back from the holy citadel. 

May that beneficent Being who holds the destiny of men and 
nations, long spare you to the public service, and may your 
vision never rest upon the disjointed fragments of a convulsed 
and ruined confederacy. 

I pray you to accept and to present to Mrs. Webster the kind 
remembrances of myself and family, and to believe me friendly 
yours, 

D. 8. Dickinson. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, October 2, 1850. 
Dear Fietcuer,—lIt is my hope to reach Boston on Monday 
evening next. For the two or three weeks, more or less, which 
I may be at Marshfield, I shall need a good coach, a handsome 
pair of horses, and a proper driver. If this could be had at 
Foster’s, I should prefer it; if not, please look them up else- 
where. 
My cold is taking leave, and “it could take nothing I could 
more willingly part anal v 
Tell the Judge,! I have something to say to him about Cali- 
fornia. Everybody is off, and Mr. Kortiss? and I quite alone, 
except when Colonel March falls in. 
Yours, affectionately, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


October 8, 1850. 
My prar Sir,—I have directed the proper clerk to send you a 
copy of the letter of Mr. Hilsemann, received yesterday. We 
shall have a quarrel with Austria. I have foreseen it for some 
time. As you have leisure, I pray you to reflect on the subject, 
so that we may decide on my return, in what form we shall 
manifest our opinion of this letter. 
Yours, truly, Dan’: WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, October 14, 1850. 
My prar Sir,—Leaving Washington Friday, the 4th, I came 
that day to Philadelphia, and the next to New York, and stay- 
ing on Sunday in that city, reached Boston Monday evening, 


1 Honorable John P. Healy. 2 Mr. Edward Curtis. 
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the 7th, feeling tolerably well. Tuesday, the 8th, I was to have 
gone into State street to meet the people, but did not find 
myself well enough. The next day, Wednesday, I came down 
to my house, a good deal sick, and have hardly been out of 
doors from that day to this. My catarrh has held on uncom- 
monly, and for three or four days last week, I was quite ill with — 
it, so much so, that I called in a physician. Very sensibly, he 
recommends nothing but rest, patience, and herb teas. It is 
usual enough for the disease in its last stages to assume the 
form of a kind of asthmatic cough. ‘This I have had, and hope 
Iam now nearly over it. ‘T'o-day the weather is cold, the skies 
bright, and every thing out doors looks well, and I hope to go 
over the farm. ‘To-morrow the Turkish commissioner and suite 
are to be here, and I have asked some friends to meet them. It 
is difficult entertaining a guest, with whom one cannot exchange 
a word, and whose habits and wants are so unknown. We 
shall take care to keep all swine’s flesh out of his sight; give 
him beef, poultry, and rice, and let him get on as well as he can, 
having always coffee in plenty. 

Of political occurrences, and the political state of things in 
New York, and further south, your information is, of course, 
fuller and fresher than mine. In New England, affairs and 
opinions stand thus: 

All true Whigs are not only satisfied, but gratified with every 
thing done by you, since the commencement of your adminis- 
tration. Men of property and business feel a degree of con- 
fidence and security, which it is certain they did not feel under 
the late administration. Indeed, Iam at a loss to account for 
that want of confidence which appears to have prevailed. A 
gentleman of discernment said to me in Boston, that within a 
week after you had taken the chair, men met together, and, 
without saying a word, sufficiently manifested to one another, 
that, in their judgment, a highly important and conservative 
change had taken place. 

The respectable portion of the Democratic party incline to 
treat the administration with respect. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Elms Farm, October 23, 1850. ‘ 
Wednesday morning, half-past seven o’clock. 

My pear Frienp,—The morning is damp, and I am not out 
early as usual. A dense fog lies all along the valley of the 
river, so heavy that I can scarcely see Mr. Noyes’s house. John 
says the wind is in the right quarter, and that the sun will show 
his face by nine or ten o’clock. 

I drove over the hills, thirty miles yesterday before dinner, and 
in the afternoon had an entertaining visit from Governor Hill. 
He was quite agreeable. We talked no politics, but he is a 
most intelligent farmer, and we had much to say about cattle, 
potatoes, &e. 

I am rather looking for Mrs. Webster to-day, with Miss 
Downs, and Mr. Chew, for a call; to return to-morrow. 

* * * * * * * ; * * * * * 

My wagon is harnessed, and as soon as the sun appears, I go 
forth. 

Yours, always truly, 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Franklin, October 24, 1850. 
Dear Fiercner,—I have yours of the 22d. I am growing 
so fat here, [hate to think of leaving. My cough spasms are 
pretty much gone off. I am out doors all day, if it be a fair 
day, and I am getting to be hungry. At least, I can sit at table, 
amid the odor of viands, while other people eat, which I could 
not do a month ago. I shall stay as long as I can. Evidently, 

the air suits my case. I hear no news, I read no newspapers. 


D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Franklin, October 24, 1850. 

My pear Si1r,—I received yours of the 22d, yesterday, and it 
came in time, as our friend Pettes was here from Windsor. He 
‘came down to ask me to go to Montpelier, which I think I 
should do on Monday, if I could rely on the weather. But I 
am afraid. The weather seems changing, with a tendency to 
rain. 

I like much the spirit of your advice, about keeping people 
away. In the forenoon, I do pretty well, when the weather is 
good, as I leave home at seven o’clock; nobody knowing where 
Iam going, and often not knowing myself, and I do not return 
till two or three o’clock. But in the afternoon, they are often 
pressing. ‘The day before yesterday, I lay down on the sofa 
after dinner, and told John Taylor to take the great kitchen 
tongs, stand at the door and defend the castle. When | rose, 
he reported that he had knocked down seventeen, some of whom 
he thought would be crippled for life. 

Iam much better than when I left Marshfield, whether it be 
the air and weather, or whether it be merely that the disease is 
at length going off. Nose and eyes are pretty well, and hardly 
any cough remains, and appetite has come back like a prowling 
hungry sat 

Mrs. Webster, Miss Downs, and Mr. Chew came up yesterday, 
and go back to-morrow. I expect General Pierce, and some 
other friends from Concord to-morrow. Governor Hill has been 
to see me. I devoutly wish I could stay here till Christmas. 
We all send love to Mrs. Curtis. 

Yours, D. W. 


P. 8. John Taylor says, remember me to Mr. Curtis. 
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MEMORANDUM, 


WRITTEN AT THE DICTATION OF MR. WEBSTER BY MR. BLATCH- 
FORD AT FRANKLIN, OCTOBER 29, 1850. 


Wiiiiam Hoyt was for many years teacher of our country 
school in Salisbury. I do not call it village school, because 
there was at that time no village; and boys came to school in 
the winter, the only season in which schools were usually open, 
from distances of several miles, wading through the snow, or 
running upon its crust, with their curly heads of hair often 
whitened with frost from their own breath. I knew William 
Hoyt well, and every truant knew him. He was an austere 
man, but a good teacher of children. He had been a printer in 
Newburyport, wrote a very fair and excellent hand, was a 
good reader, and could teach boys, and did teach boys that 
which so few masters can, or will do, to read well themselves. 
Beyond this, and, perhaps, a very slight knowledge of grammar, 
his attainments did not extend. He had brought with him into 
the town a little property which he took very good care of. He 
rather loved money; of all the cases of nouns preferring the pos- 
sessive. He also kept a little shop for the sale of various com- 
modities, in the house exactly over the way from this. I do not 
know how old I was, but I remember having gone into his shop 
one day, and bought a small cotton pocket handkerchief with the 
constitution of the United States printed on its two sides. From 
this I first learned either that there was a constitution, or that 
there were thirteen States. I remember to have read it, and 
have known more or less of it ever since. William Hoyt and 
his wife lie buried in the graveyard under our eye, on my farm, 
near the graves of my own family. He left no children. I 
suppose that this little handkerchief was purchased about the 
time that I was eight years old, as I remember listening to the 
conversation of my father and Mr. Thompson upon political 
events, which happened in the year 1790. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Elms Farm, Sunday evening, ; 
November 3, 1850, six o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I expect to take my leave of Franklin to- 
morrow morning, and the last thing I propose to do, is to write 
to you. I have now been here a fortnight, having arrived on 
Monday, the 21st of October. It is the longest visit which I have 
paid to my native place for many years, and it has been quite 
agreeable. It is hard to say when I shall look on these hills 
and vales again, for so many successive days. 

Your visit is a marked part of the occasion, and I like to 
repeat the expression of the pleasure it has afforded me. I 
sometimes wonder that you should take any interest in those 
scenes or these things; but that you do is so much the better 
and the happier for me. You left me on Friday, the 1st of this 
month. I did not leave home on that day, as I had a good 
deal of company. Yesterday I was quite alone till afternoon, 
when I went to Boscawen, to see and take leave of my relatives. 
To-day the weather has been damp, threatening rain, and I 
have been out no further than to the barn. The clouds seem 
now dispersing themselves, and I look for a good day to- 
morrow. I duly received your note of Friday from Boston. 
The Union meeting was a stirring and spirited occasion, but 
what may be the end, I do not know. I expressed to you, you 
know, three weeks ago, my fears of a decisive split in the Whig 
party, and I now strongly fear that result. Nevertheless, my 
dear Sir, I go to Washington to stay for a longer or a shorter 
time, but determined to do my duty while I do stay. Of per- 
sonal consequences, I grow every day more and more careless. 

To-morrow is Amin Bey’s dinner. Then I go to Marshfield 
for a day, and then South. I have been quite well since you 
left, though I must confess all the time melancholy, at leaving a 
place which is dear to my recollection, and which I cannot 
expect to see often. But away with low spirits. Dum vivimus, 
vivamus. 


P.S. The stars are all out, but it is too warm for them to be 
very bright. ‘The night is so perfectly still that one may hear 
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the trickling of the little brooks. Or else it is the fall in the 
Winnipiseogee, away up near “ Tin Corner.” 
I have got ’em.! 


Yours, dD. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, November 5, 1850. 


My pear Srr,—I left New Hampshire yesterday, having be- 
come free of disease, and well, except so far as this protracted 
catarrh has reduced me. I am quite aware how inconvenient 
my long absence is to you, and to the government, and some- 
times feel, that as this illness is of annual recurrence, I ought 
to regard it as unfitting me for an office, the duties of which 
require constant attention; I must now go to Marshfield for 
a few days. When there a fortnight ago, I was hardly able to 
go out doors, and could do nothing about arranging my little 
affairs. 

On public subjects things are here becoming quiet. The ex- 
citement caused by the Fugitive Slave Law is fast subsiding, and 
it is thought that there is now no probability of any resistance, 
if a fugitive should be arrested. ‘Thousands of young men have 
tendered their services to the marshal at a moment’s warning. 
There is an evident and a vast change of public opinion in this 
quarter since the adjournment of Congress. 

There is much talk of a Union meeting, and a great desire to 
hold one. Very many persons have spoken to me on the sub- 
ject, since my arrival yesterday. My opinion is, that such a 
meeting should be held, but that I should not attend it. My 
Opinions are all known, and they may perhaps be topics of com- 
ment, before the meeting. Besides it is, I think, expedient to 
bring out new men. Mr. Gray, Mr. B. R. Curtis, &e., &c., and 
the people are also anxious to hear Mr. Choate’s voice once 


1 During Mr. Blatchford’s visit at Franklin, to which this letter alludes, Mr. 
Webster expressed much anxiety to find a pair of steel spectacles which his 
father had worn the last ten years of his life; he feared they were lost, but said 
he should devote a day to hunting for them; he found them, and told Mr. 
Blatchford of it by the words ‘I have got ’em.” 
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more. ‘To avoid misconstruction, I think the meeting will not 
be holden till after our election, on Monday next. 
I look upon the result of our election, so far as respects govy- 
ernor, as very doubtful. 
Yours always, truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


34* 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. COLBY. 


Marshfield, November 11, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 7th of this 
month. 

Experience has long since taught me how useless it is to at- 
tempt to stop the allegations of political adversaries by denials 
of their statements. 

For your sake, however, I will say, that my public speeches 
show my opinion to have been decidedly in favor of a proper, 
efficient, and well-guarded law, for the recovery of fugitive slaves ; 
that while I was in the Senate, I proposed a bill, as is well 
known, with provisions different from those contained in the 
present law; that I was not a member of that body, when the 
present law passed ; and that, if I had been, [should have moved, 
as a substitute for it, the bill proposed by myself. 

I feel bound to add that, in my judgment, the present law is 
constitutional ; and that all good citizens are bound to respect 
and obey it, just as freely and readily as if they had voted for it 
themselves. If experience shall show that, in its operation, the 
law inflicts wrong, or endangers the liberty of any whose liberty 
is secured by the Constitution, then Congress ought to be called 
on to amend or modify it. But, as I think, agitation on the 
subject ought to cease. We have had enough of strife on a 
single question, and that in a great measure merely theoretical. 
It is our duty, in my opinion, to attend to other great and prac- 
tical questions, in which all parts of the country have an 
interest. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


(PRIVATE.) 
Boston, November 13, 1850. 
Dear Srr,—I took leave of Marshfield yesterday, not with- 
out regret. The trees were leafless, but the fields were green, 
and the sea was calm as summer. 


“ 
* 
4 
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Among the things which detained me, was the seeing to the 
completion of a vault or tomb, for the deposit of me and mine. 

T have lost one wife and three children. Their remains are 
now under a church in this city, which the progress of change 
is very likely ere long to remove. 

At Marshfield, by my own land, on the margin of the upland, 
is a spot on which a party of pilgrims from Plymouth, erected a 
church, in the very earliest period of the colony; and here is the 
ancient burial-ground. It is quiet, and secure against change, 
and not far from my house. 

To this spot I shall be taken not many years hence, and those 
loved ones, whose spirits have gone before me to another world, 
will be gathered around me. 

I dwell on these things without pain. I love to see a cheerful 
old age; but there is nothing I should dread more than a 
thoughtless, careless, obtuse mind, near the end of life. Of 
course, it makes no difference in our future state, on which spot 
we mingle again with our parent earth; but it sobers the mind, 
I think, and leads us to salutary reflections, to contemplate our 
last resting-place. 

Yours truly, 
DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MESSRS. RANDALL AND OTHERS. 


Boston, November 14, 1850. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 11th of this month, inviting me, in behalf 
of the friends of the Constitution and the Union, without dis- 
tinction of party, resident in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
to attend a public meeting in that city on the 21st instant. I 
most sincerely wish that it was in my power to attend that meet- 
ing. That great central city is not only full of the friends 
of the Constitution, but full, also, of recollections connected 
with its adoption, and other great events in our history. In 
Philadelphia the first revolutionary Congress assembled. In 
Philadelphia the Declaration of Independence was made. 
In Philadelphia the Constitution was formed, and received the 
signatures of Washington and his associates; and now, when 


i 
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there is a spirit abroad evidently laboring to effect the separation 
of the Union, and the subversion of the Constitution, Phila- 
delphia, of all places, seems the fittest for the assembling to- 
gether of the friends of that Constitution, and that Union, to 
pledge themselves to one another and to the country to the last 
extremity. 

My public duties, gentlemen, require my immediate presence 
in Washington; and for that reason, and that alone, I must 
deny myself the pleasure of accepting your invitation. 

I have the honor, gentlemen, to be, with great regard, your 
fellow-citizen and humble servant, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 


To JostAH RANDALL, ISAAC HAzLEHURST, RoBeRT M. Lens, C. INGER- 
S0LL, JNO. W. Forney, Joun S. RIDDLE. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MESSRS. LATHROP AND OTHERS. 


Boston, November 14, 1850. 

GENTLEMEN,—I am under great obligations for the letter 
received from you, expressing your approbation of the senti- 
ments contained in my letter to the Union meeting at Castle 
Garden. 

The longer I live, the more warmly am I attached to the 
happy form of government under which we live. It is certain 
that, at the present time, there is a spirit abroad which seeks 
industriously to undermine that government. ‘This, of course, 
will be denied, and denied by those whose constant effort is to 
inspire the North with haterd towards the South, and the South 
with hatred toward the North; and it is time for all true patriots 
to make a united effort, in which I shall most cordially join, 
not only to resist open schemes of disunion, but to eradicate its 
spirit from the public mind. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with great regard, your 
obliged fellow-citizen and humble servant, 

Dan’n WEBSTER. - 


To Messrs. F. 8S. Laturop, Cuas. G. CarLeTon, Peter S. DUNEE, 
GENARD HALLOcK, Committee, New York. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, November 28, 1850. Thanksgiving morning, six o’clock. 

Joun T'aytor,—lI have received your letters with the accounts, 
&c., all right. The steers did not bring so much money as I 
hoped they would, but we could not do any better. 

Have the railroad people done any thing about the meadow ? 
If not, I shall direct a suit to be brought immediately. I shall 
not speak to them again about the matter. 

You have done very well as to ploughing; but I think likely 
enough you may plough more yet, as the weather is still so 
mild. I shall be glad to have a particular account of the cattle, 
after you have got them all into their proper “departments.” I 
hope my team, the six four-year olds, will be so kept as to grow 
a good deal. Put them often enough in the yoke to break them 
well, so that either pair of them may handle a cart next spring 
first rate. I think your team a very good one; the old oxen, the 
starred steers, and the lop-horns. 

You must scrape up a little manure from your door, or the 
barnyard, for the old orchard, next spring, and we must plant 
some more trees in it. 

You have not sent me yet the measurement of the ploughed 
field. Please have that attended to. 

I hope your family are all well, and that you have a good 
turkey for dinner to-day. 

Your friend, Dan’n WEBSTER. 


- 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, December 7, 1850. 

Porter Wricut,—Please send six selected ears of our corn 
to “ Dr. John C. Warren, Park street, Boston,” by Sprague and 
Jones, and pay the freight. If you have any with husks on, 
braid them up handsomely. 

The weather has turned cold, and I reckon your hogs and 
beef cattle will now be slaughtered. During the late long dura- 
tion of eastern weather I have thought often of kelp. 

Yours, Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO DR. WARREN. 


Washington, December 7, 1850. 

_ My pear Sir,—I have been impatient for a week to find 
time to thank you, as I now most sincerely do, for the part you 
bore in the great Union meeting; and congratulate you also on 
your distinguished success. Your speech will be read all over 
the country. It is short, full of sense and matter, and touching, 
and pathetic. I was at Mr. Seaton’s two days after the speech 
arrived, and he said he had read it four times already, and rising 
from his chair, he read it again, with evident emotion. It is 
truly an important thing, for the country and for yourself. 

The whole character of the meeting was excellent. ‘The more 
elaborate speeches are greatly commended in this quarter, and 
we hope to circulate all the proceedings of the meeting exten- 
sively. 

Yours, truly and sincerely, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, December 10, ace 
Department of State, Friday, three o'clock. 

My pear Sir,—I am glad you like the message,—it seems 
generally agreeable, and I hope may do good. I regret that 
some of our New York Whigs still insist that the late measures 
cannot allay the excitement on the slave question. ‘To say they 
cannot, is much the same as to say they shall not. ‘To declare 
that slavery is unreasonable, that it is too exigent, that it cannot 
and will not be appeased, einen is this but to instigate renewed 
agitation, to keep the angry controversy still up ? 

The South finds itself still exasperated, and as it thinks, in- 
sulted, by terms of contumely and reproach. Iam sick at heart 
when I see eminent and able men, fall into such a train of 
thought and expression. Burke says, that in cases of domestic 
disturbance, peace is to be sought in the spirit of peace. Other 
oracles nowadays prevail, and we seem to expect to obtain the 
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return of domestic peace by the continuance of reciprocal as- 
saults, affront, and contumely. But enough of this. The peace 
of the country to a considerable extent will be restored, whoever 
resists, or whoever opposes. 

I want to see you very much, on three or four things. Come 
as soon as you can. 

It is too dark to see, and so I have made a blunder, in writing 
on two sheets. I have made many greater blunders. 


Daw: 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, December 29, 1850. 

Porter Wricut,— You seem to be doing well with the kelp, 
and I leave it all with you. If we could have foreseen that we 
could have got two or three hundred loads, I should have put it 
on the Weston lot. 

You have received the letter about guano. You see that the 
land ought to be reduced to a pulverized state, before guano 
can be useful. The question is, can you plough the Weston 
field and Black Mount, and get them early enough, in a proper 
condition for guano, next spring? [suppose guano would have 
excellent effect, where we propose to sow wheat and rye, with 
clover, where the corn grew this year; and I suppose, also, that 
if the turnip land were ploughed in the spring, and ploughed 
again at the proper time for sowing, it would be in excellent 
condition to receive guano. Indeed, I regard every ploughing 
as equal to a small coat of manure. 

If we use guano for wheat, and rye, and turnip, we shall have 
some ashes. How have we used ashes on corn land? And 
with what effect ? 

As to the potato field, if we cannot bring it early enough to a 
proper state for guano, we will use lime and plaster, put into 
the hill after the New Hampshire fashion. 

Guano is expensive, and it will not be wise to buy more than 
can be used with the best advantage. We have had good suc- 
cess with bone dust, and I am willing to try that if you think 
best. Think of all these things. Will it not be well to be get- 
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ting a quantity of lime and plaster, in these days of leisure, and 
putting them safely away. 

It will be well to sell the steers, the yellow ones, and other 
cattle, too, if you are offered good prices. Your stock is eating a 


good deal of hay. Yours, 
Dini Wy. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. PAIGE. 


° 


Washington, December 29, 1850. 

Dear Mrs. Patcx,—I sit down to write a letter, partly diplo- 
matic and partly historical. The subject is Tripe,—T. R. I. P. HE. 
Your husband remembers Mrs. Hayman, who was Mrs. Blake’s 
cook. Excelling others in all else, she excelled herself in a dish 
of tripe. Ido not know that her general genius exceeded that 
of Monica McCarty; but in this production she was more exact, 
more artistical; she gave to the article, not only a certain 
gout, which gratified the most fastidious, but an expression 
also, an air of haut ton, as it lay presented on the table, that 
assured one that he saw before him something from’ the hand of 
a master. 

Tradition, it is said, occasionally hands down the practical 
arts with more precision and fidelity than they can be trans- 
mitted by books, from generation to generation; and I have 
thought it likely that your Lydia may have caught the tact 
of preparing this inimitable dish. I entertain this opinion on 
two grounds ; first, because I have been acquainted with very 
respectable efforts of hers, in that line; second, because she 
knows Mr. Paige’s admirable connoisseurship, and can deter- 
mine, by her quick eye, when the dish comes down from the 
table, whether the contents have met his approbation. 

For these reasons, and others, upon which it is not necessary 
for the undersigned to enlarge, he is desirous of obtaining 
Lydia’s receipt for a dish of tripe, for the dinner-table. Mrs. 
Hayman’s is before my eyes. Unscathed by the frying-pan, it 
was white as snow ; it was disposed in squares, or in parallelo- 
grams, of the size of a small sheet of ladies’ note paper; it was 
tender as jelly; beside it stood the tureen of melted butter, a 
dish of mealy potatoes, and the vinegar cruet. Can this spec- 
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tacle be exhibited in the Vine Cottage, on Louisiana Avenue, 
in the City of Washington ? 
Yours truly, always, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


P. 8. Tripe; the Etymon is the Greek word Tpérew, to “turn, 
to wind,” from its involutions, not the same as “ Tripod,” which 
means “ having three feet;” nor the same as trip, which is from 
the Latin, “tripudiare,’ to strike the feet upon the ground; 
sometimes to stumble, sometimes to go nimbly; to “trip it on 
the light fantastic toe.” 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, January 2, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,—Put the Stevens oxen on meal at once, 
and kill them on Wednesday, the 15th day of this month, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. Put up one half barrel of the 
best pieces, in a nice half barrel. Cure it well, with salt, brown 
sugar, and saltpetre. 

Do not put in much salt. We can repack the pork in the 
spring. It may be sent to me through Mr. Appleton. 

Kill the hogs next Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, and fill 
my tubs. Let there be a parcel of butt ends, which I can call 
for hereafter. 

Fletcher has been sick. Dew. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. NESMITH. 


Washington, January 3, 1851. 

Dear S1r,—Your friend Fowler, being a good Union man, is 
safe. 

John Taylor ploughed up fifteen or twenty acres of land, in 
my south pasture, last fall, intended for potatoes, turnips, &c. 
I do not propose to draw any barn manure on to the land, but 
have been thinking of using a little guano. I doubt, however, 
whether the land will be in a condition for the profitable appli- 

VOL. Il. B13) 
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cation of guano, by the time the potatoes should be planted. I 
am, therefore, thinking of adopting your method, of putting into 
each hill, lime and plaster; and the object of this letter 1s, to 
inquire as to the quantity of these ingredients respectively, which 
ought to be put into each hill. At your leisure, give me a note 
on this subject, and be as precise as you can. 

There is nothing particularly interesting here. We are well, 
and keep as quiet as we can. 

Yours truly, 
DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, January 5, 1851. 
[Six o’clock,—a bright twilight just appearing, though hardly visible. | 

My pear Sir,— We shall now look for you and Mrs. Blatch- 
ford with strong expectations. ‘The weather is good, and I| think 
you will get along comfortably. Congress and the court will 
all be at work this week, and you and Mrs. Blatchford will find 
something to amuse you. 

You mentioned some weeks ago, that you thought the fee in 
the passenger cause might now be collected perhaps; and I think 
suggested that some portion of it was already in Mr. Minturn’s 
hands. ‘he amount, as you know, was advanced to me by Mr. 
Grinnell, Mr. Curtis, and yourself. Ishould be exceedingly glad 
if the advance could be refunded, as I am quite desirous of set- 
thing up all such things as fast as |can. Perhaps you might 
say a word to Mr. Minturn on the subject, although I do not 
wish and could not consent to give him any trouble. 

Mrs. Webster and myself are quite well, Mr. Curtis as well 
as usual, or better, and Mrs. Curtis in good health. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’t WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, January 8, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—A new edition of my Speeches is about to be 
published, probably by Little and Brown. Myr. Curtis and an- 
other friend in New York, with Mr. Paige and Mr. G. W. Gor- 
don, have bought Mr. Tappan’s plates and all his pretence of 
right to publish the Speeches, and these gentlemen have under- 
taken to get out the new edition. 

It would gratify them much, if you should be able to add 
something to the Biographical Notice, which is now to be found, 
I think, at the beginning of the second volume.! 

For my own part, I do not wish to see published with the 
Speeches any life written in a very popular air, or attempted 
to be enlivened by variety of incident or anecdote. Your own 
temperate and chaste manner of composition, with your knowl- 
edge of the subject, would enable you to prepare such a notice 
as would be the most gratifying to me. But I am afraid that 
even this would be too much to be required of you. 

IT return you Dr. Holland’s (now Sir Henry Holland’s) letter. 
His letters are all agreeable. 

| Yours truly always, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. MR. MERRILL. 


Washington, January 10, 1851. 

My pear o“vp FrrenD aNp Ciassmats,—I enclose you two 
small recent productions, one of my lips, and one of my pen. 
But my purpose in w#iting this letter, is to thank you for yours, 
of the 30th of July, so long unanswered yet never forgotten. I 
read the “ Review,” both the parts marked, and the parts un- 
marked, with much interest and satisfaction. 

No doubt, my dear Sir, that Christianity is a religion of 
peace ; that its tendency is to put an end to wars, among men, 


1 Written by Mr. Everett for the second volume of the original edition. 
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by exterminating the passions from which wars and fightings 
come. 

I assure you, my dear old friend, that I hear from you with 
pleasure. You are no shepherd, and certainly I am no king. 
But we are friends, born in the same country, about the same 
age, and educated at the same college. We embraced different 
professions, which we have pursued now for a long time, and 
Providence has graciously blessed us both with a great share of 
health and happiness. At our time of life the mind often turns 
to the past. I find that I think now much more frequently than 
twenty or thirty years ago, on college scenes and college friends. 
I look over the catalogue, call to mind the dead, and inquire 
after the living. I well remember that I did not keep up with 
you in the stated course of collegiate exercises. Your lessons 
were better learned, and you were a great favorite with Profes- 
sor Smith, and the other members of the authority, from the 
exact punctuality of all your performances. I believe I was 
less industrious ; at any rate, | indulged more in general reading, 
and my attainments, if I made any, were not such as told for 
much in the recitation room. After leaving college, I “ caught 
up,” as the boys say, pretty well in Latin; but in college and 
afterwards, I left Greek to Loveland, and mathematics to Shat- 
tuck, Would that I had pursued Greek, till I could read and 
understand Demosthenes in his own language! 

I shall always be happy to hear from you, my dear Sir, and 
hope we may, ere long, meet again, either on Otter Creek or the 
Merrimack, or in Marshfield. 

Your old, attached, and affectionate friend, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. MR.* ADAMS. 


Washington, January 12, 1851. Sunday morning. 
My pear Sir,—I rise early this morning, to enjoy the heavenly 
light of a bright and early sun, and the far greater light of re- 
vealed truth as displayed in your admirable discourse, on “ Chris- 
tianity and Civil Government,” and I have been richly repaid. 
This discourse is so full of thought, so clear in its style and 
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expression, and so powerful in its truth, that no man can read it, 
as it seems to me, without improvement. ‘Truth is not only 
powerful, according to the common proverb, but it sometimes is 
touching. Naked truth is often pathetic, and comes home to 
men’s bosoms with a power beyond poetry. Such are the short 
sentences in the Sermon on the Mount; such are many of the 
injunctions and aphorisms, so to call them, of St. Paul, not- 
withstanding he sometimes argues so deeply, and even critically. 
Following these great examples, and in the fulness of their spirit, 
are many sentences in your discourse, particularly on pages 
26, 27, 28. 

You see therefore, my dear Sir, that I do not agree with you 
that the only merit of your discourse is, that it was the first, in 
the order of time, which the northern pulpit gave forth, in obe- 
dience to law. 

It has that merit, indeed, but it has others, and those eminent. 
I wish every reading man in the country could have a copy. 

I am proud that any thing which I have said should remind 
you of Pliny; and I pray your eae eu of the two little 
productions, enclosed herewith. 

I remain with most sincere respect, your friend and obedient, 

Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, January 21, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I am afraid it is quite presumptuous in me, 
to make the request suggested in Mr. Curtis’s note; but the 
matter is of so much importance, that I venture upon it. Some 
notes are already prepared; one by Mr. ‘Tiicknor, on the 
Plymouth discourse ;° one by the late Benjamin Merrill, on the 
speech on Knapp’s trial; one by G. W. Marston, on the speech 
in defence of the Kennisons; and several unimportant ones by 
myself. ‘The work will need exactly what you state, “some his- 
torical and explanatory notes.” Most of those yet to be written. 
You could write more easily and better than anybody else. 
Some I could write myself. I propose certainly to write over 


every thing which has not been revised by myself. 
30* 
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That you may judge a little what I propose to do, I will send 
you in a day or two the Plymouth discourse, with some notes 
and a dedication of the first volume. 

Yours most truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER.’ 


MR. EDWARD CURTIS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
(Enclosed in the foregoing.) 


Near Quigley’s January 21, 1851. © 

Dear Sir,—It looks to me, looking at Mr. Everett’s note, as 

if he would not decline to take charge of the publication of 

Webster’s Speeches. If he would, then all is accomplished. 
But perhaps you have some other person in view, in Boston. 


E. C. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, February 3, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—l sit down this evening with Fletcher and 
Mr. Abbot, a friend from the Department, to state my thoughts 
on the order or arrangement of my works. 

I incline to put as No. 1, what stands on the proposals as No. 
3; Addresses, Orations, and so on. 

Several or many of these are contained in the three published 
volumes. A list of these Mr. Abbot will make out chrono- 
logically, and send you. 

Then come productions of this nature since 1840, not included 
in the three published volumes. These together will make 
probably three volumes. 

Some of my productions are partly legal and partly academi- 
cal; as for instance the defence of the Christian ministry, which 
may either go into this first part or among the law arguments. 
There may be others of an ambiguous nature, in this respect. 

Many that are in a pamphlet form have never been carefully 
revised by me. Many are in the form which they received from 
the reporter, and as they were published in newspapers. Many 
of these must be omitted if the publication is to be comprised 
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in six volumes, and they well may be omitted, as being loose 
and ill-considered. 

Some of them, if inserted, must be rewritten by me. After no 
little conversation this evening, we have come to the following 
conclusion :— 

Mr. George J. Abbot is a graduate of Harvard of the year 
1835. He has followed the business of an instructor in this 
city for many years, and now has a place in the Department 
of State. He has classical knowledge, and is scholarlike and 
accurate. 

I propose to put all my speeches, arguments, orations, and 
dissertations into his hands, and that he proceed to Boston and 
Cambridge therewith, and there remain so long as may be 
necessary for the preparation of my works for the press. At any 
rate, he will stay long enough to relieve you from a great portion 
of the hard work. As to notes, in addition to what are already 
prepared, I must rely on you. 

George Washington Warren promised me a good note on the 
subject of the monument, to accompany the speech of 1843. 

I have made a short note to the speech in reply to Mr. Hayne; 
perhaps your own recollection, aided by Mr. March’s book, 
would enable you to make a good note to that speech, which 
must be regarded as No. 1, among my political efforts. 

Further to-morrow; and meanwhile I am, my dear Sir, as 
always, yours sincerely, 


D. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, February 3, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I prefer that the first volume should contain 
the Addresses, &c., being No. 3 of the proposed order. But I 
will write you more fully to-morrow. : 
Yours, very truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


\ 


Washington, February 4, 1851. 

My pear Mr. Evererrt,—We got up a hurried letter to you 
last evening, in Fletcher’s chirography. This morning I write 
principally to express the gratification I feel at your undertaking 
to superintend the publication of my volumes. I feel now as if 
the work would be well done; yet I fear the undertaking may 
prove too laborious. 

Mr. Abbot is a diligent, modest, and amiable man, and will 
be glad to take all the labor he can off your hands. 

I have some doubts about the title. It is too long ; and be- 
sides, “forensic” is a hard word. “ Arguments,” usually signify 
addresses made to the courts. What we say to a jury is com- 
monly in England called a “speech,” or an address. It is worth 
considering whether the title might better be “The speeches 
and writings of D. W.” 

The short speeches in the three vOIne are called “ Remarks,” 
because they are short. I think that in some of the editions of 
Burke’s speeches the same distinction prevails, and that short 
speeches are called “remarks.” 

Some of the law arguments may probably as well be omitted, 
and also some of the smaller speeches on finance, &c. 

I shall immediately take up the three volumes for perusal. 

Yours, truly always, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


February 3, 1851. 

My pear Sir,— You will receive the suggestion which I am 
about to make as being unexpected. 

I look upon the Nicaragua Mission, and all the Nicaraguan 
affairs, as being, at this moment, the most delicate and impor- 
tant point in our foreign relations. Among all who are applying 
for appointments abroad, members of Congress, and others, I do 
not know a man whom I think qualified to be Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Nicaragua. We are in danger of collision with England, 
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and of entanglements, on the other hand, with these little 
republics. 

At the same time, the amount of transit of goods and pas- 
sengers across the Isthmus, at this point, is very large and fast 
increasing. We need a well-informed, safe, sound, and accom- 
plished political agent; and the best qualified man I know is 
William Hunter, one of the senior clerks in this Department. 
Mr. Hunter is about forty years old, belongs to Rhode Island, 
and is a sober, clear-headed, hard-working man. He was 
originally well educated, has been in this Department a good 
while, and for ten years or more has had charge of all the corre- 
spondence with the South American States. He reads and 
speaks Spanish well. All the South American Legations here, 
know him, and regard him highly. He is perfectly familiar 
with the constitutions, interests, and objects of all these American 
States, from Mexico to Buenos Ayres. If he were at Nicaragua, 
I should feel perfectly confident that no European agent, and 
no American government or minister, would obtain any ad- 
vantage over him, or be able to lead him into any act of im- 
prudence. 

As to political effect, I know nothing to be expected from his 
appointment, but the general satisfaction which the selection 
of a person purely from considerations of capacity and fitness 
would give to the country. 

All this is merely for your consideration. Of course I have 
said nothing of it to Mr. Hunter himself, nor has any such idea, 
I presume, ever entered his mind. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WessTER. 


MR. MGAW TO MR. WEBSTER. 


" Bangor, February 6, 1851. 
Hon. Dan’, WessterR,—I was very glad to receive a copy of 
your speech at New York, together with a copy of your corre- 
spondence with the Austrian Chargé. Please accept my very 
hearty thanks for them. The manifestation of your friendly 
remembrance is exceedingly gratifying to me. 
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The fact of your gradation from the level of your youthful 
companions to the greatest elevation that man is capable of 
attaining without the least change of the kindest feelings to- 
wards them, binds those companions to you by a tie that nothing 
but death can dissolve, or even relax. 

Now for poor Hislemann one word. I certainly should pity 
him, if you had left a remnant of him of sufficient size to afhx 
any thing like compassion upon. But he is consumed, entirely 
consumed. 

Allow me to ask if you shall come North during the ensuing 
summer? If so, I dare not quite hope that you will reach 
Bangor, though your presence would gladden many a heart. 
But if you shall journey northwardly, can you tell me about 
when and where it may be? MHaving nothing else to do, I 
might choose (if it please Providence to spare my life) to drop 
upon your track, somewhere, just long enough to say once more, 
“ How do you do?” 

Most respectfully, dear Sir, your very devoted friend and 
servant, 7 | 

Jacop M’Gaw. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, February 8, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 6th, and 
very much like all its suggestions. Let the title be “ Works, 
&e.” 

I will look over letters from eminent individuals and send 
you several. I think Mr. Abbot will set forth on Tuesday. 

We saw your children on the 6th. All well. We consider 
them a junior branch of our family. ‘They are quite impor- 
tant to us. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WM. M. RICHARDS AND OTHERS TO MR. WEBSTER. 


New York, February 14, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—A number of the citizens of New York, without 
distinction of party, beg leave, through the undersigned, to ask 
your acceptance of a carriage, harness, and horses, which have 
been selected for you as a small token of the high estimation in 
which they hold your long course of public services in the coun- 
cils of the nation, as the expounder of the Constitution, and the 
defender of the Union. 

It must be a source of great gratification to you, to know that, 
in the crisis which has just passed, your bold and manly course 
in espousing the great cause of the Union, and its recent com- 
promise, at the peril of loss of favor with a section of that party 
with which you have ever acted, and whose principles you have 
ever maintained, has met with the warm approval and cordial 
support of your countrymen at large. 

That your valuable life may be long spared to your family 
and your country, is the ardent wish of your friends, whom we 
represent, and of ourselves. 

We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
‘Wan. M. Ricwarps, Cuas. A. STETSON, 
Sam’n E. Sprovututs, Cuas. W. A. Ropagers. 


Honorable DANIEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PLUMER. 


Washington, February 14, 1851. 

Dear S1r,—I wish it were in my power to find time to write 
or speak of your father, and gather up the recollections which I 
have of him. But in truth, my time at present is absolutely 
and altogether devoted to public duties. 

I knew your father very well from 1801 to 1817, when I left 
the State. The first time I saw him was at Mr. Peabody’s, in 
Exeter, where he took the lead in a table conversation, upon 
the merits and demerits of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
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Fall of the Roman Empire. JI remember also his speaking of 
the Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Jeffrey, both just then becoming 
conspicuous. He left the Senate, I think, in 1807. We did 
not agree upon the embargo policy of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison, and the subsequent war with England. But I do 
not suppose that we ever differed upon any other important 
practical questions, nor upon any great constitutional question. 

I expect to be in Boston about the 1st of April or the latter 
part of March. If you could conveniently meet me there, I 
would cheerfully pass an hour or two with you, in stating what 
I recollect of him, and expressing the opinion which I entertain 
of his talents and character. 

I remain, very truly, yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 16, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,— Your letters are regularly received. You 
have hauled home a good many ashes, but you do not say 
where you have placed them. You can tell me where they are, 
and how many bushels. 

My present idea is, that if I can obtain good Peruvian guano 
at a reasonable rate, I will obtain some tons of it, and use it at 
Marshfield. 

1. Spread it at the rate of three or four hundred pounds to 
the acre, on Black Mount, plough it in pretty deep, and as 
early as possible; then plant the potatoes, putting lime and 
plaster into each hill, according to Mr. Nesmith’s letter. 

2. To plough it in at the same rate per acre, on the south 
half of the Peach orchard, and sow wheat. ‘The north half may 
be manured with ashes, and sown with rye. We shall then 
have a fair trial between ashes and guano. 

I do not know what to do for the corn land, unless we 
plough in bone dust, about forty bushels to the acre, and plant 
with lime and plaster in the hill. 

Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, March 9, 1851. 
My prar Srr,—I thank you for your brother’s letter, which I 
should like to keep in the Department. I thank you also for 
your short note received to-day. I keep it for the warmth and 
strength of its expression. 
I have a reply from Vienna, very amiable. ‘To-morrow or 
next day will be published a despatch to Mr. Marsh respecting 
Kossuth. Yours, D. WesstTeEr. 


To Richard Milford Blatchford, towards whom my feelings, 
founded in regard, have grown into affection. 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, March 12, 1851. 
Dear Fisrcuer,—I understand that our neighbor, Mr. 
Waterman, furnishes Boston bakers, or roasters, which have 
machinery by which the spit is turned while the meat is 
roasting. J wish you would inquire, and if such an article is 
to be had, send me a good one. | 
It ought to be open, for the admission of air, on both sides. 


Yours, D.. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, March 12, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I am tired of sitting, and Mr. Sargent writes 
this note, while 1 am acting the part of a peripatetic phi- 
losopher. You will find herein a certain document, defunct 
and obliterated. 

The weather is very fine, and I am very well. Morgan is here, 
and when J am in the saddle on his back, I am far from being 
motionless. ‘The Morgan horse is a cross between a Normandy 
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horse, now spread all over Canada, and the English blood horse ; 
it has the sloping hip, and strong shoulder, and crooked hind 
leg, and broad shin of Normandy, with the spirit of the English 
hunter. Its chef-d’euvre is best performed in a single wagon. 
In two respects he resembles the Narraganset horse, to wit, he 
has a broad spread nostril, and great breadth between the eyes ; 
the line from the top of his head along his mane, and back to 
his hips, is nearly straight; on a level road, therefore, his draught 
is parallel to the surface of the ground. Whereas a horse, who 
carries his head very high, though the ground be level, is con- 
_ stantly pulling up hill) So much for Morgan, and a dissertation 
on horses. If you wish to see a perfectly graphic thing on such 
a subject, turn to Walter Scott's description of Lord Marmion’s 
horse flying from Flodden Field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtis are well; we had a very pleasant dinner 
there yesterday, with Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Aspinwall, and 
Miss Mary Scott. Mrs. Webster and I hope to see the same 
company to-day, at five o’clock, partaking of a Potomae shad, 
and some other provant or other vivres, at our house in Louisi- 
ana avenue. 

‘When you think of it, tell me who is successor to Brigham. 
And here, my dear Sir, I stop from walking and talking. 

Yours, always most truly, 
Dan’L WEssSTER. 


JOHN TAYLOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Franklin, March 15, 1851. 

Mr Wesster, DEAR Sir,—Our winter appears to be break- 
ing up. For the last three days the snow has been settled, so _ 
that we can see bare ground once more. On the hills it looks 
reviving. I am in hopes in one month from this day, we can 
plough and draw manure. 

Last Wednesday, I went to pendae: in Andover, at the 
Kmery Farm, where you bought some apples several years ago, 
near what is called the Boy’s Back, and the great cut for the 
railroad. 

I bought eight tons of first quality of English hay. Friday 
and Saturday I drew it all home. I have got to pay for it 
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seven dollars per ton. The great oxen, I mean our gray and 
red ones, six years old this spring, have not been yoked for two 
months; they never should be again. ‘They are in good order 
now; turn them out and let them go for beef ? 

I will tell you what I would like, if you think you can pos- 
sibly do it. 

Captain James Mastin of Andover, a man who you know 
very well, has a nice pair of five-years old, that are just right; 
both dark red; girth, six feet ten inches; horns just alike, and 
they are right all over. I can buy them now for just one hundred 
and five dollars. I think they are worth as much as your Frost 
steers. ‘l'hey will weigh alive three thousand pounds. I wish 
I knew to-day Mr. Webster’s mind. I would have the Mastin 
oxen in my great barn before the sun goes down. I will tell 
you what I will do, Mr. Webster; I will go up to Captain 
Mastin’s and get the refusal of them for one week ; if you should 
conclude to buy them, you will please let me know by return 
of mail. All well. 

Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JoHN Taytor. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 18, 1851. 
Dear Sir,—Three things: 1. Have you all got well? 2. How 
does your pork hold out? I could send ‘half a barrel, clear and 
first best, to a friend if requested? 3. I wish to know the exact 
measure of each of my six oxen; my own team. 
Dan’. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MESSRS. RICHARDS AND OTHERS. 


Washington, March 21, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN,—On the receipt of letter of the 14th of February, 
I deemed it advisable to postpone an answer until the carriage, 
harness, and horses should arrive here. They came on, and 
were received, all sound and in good order, in the early part of 
this month. Unfortunately, I failed as well at my own house 
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as at other places, in various attempts to see Mr. Wood, who 
brought on the carriage, so that I only had one short interview 
with him; and the pressure of affairs at the breaking up of 
Congress, and until the final adjournment of the Senate, has 
obliged me to put off until to-morrow, every thing not absolutely 
necessary to be done to-day. 

And now, gentlemen, I have to thank you for your costly 
and handsome present. ‘The carriage itself is thought to be as 
elegant as any ever seen in the country. It appears to be of 
exquisite workmanship, and is rich without being gaudy. It is 
very commodious, and its motion pleasant and agreeable. 

The horses attached to the carriage are, I think, quite worthy 
of it. ‘They are certainly uncommonly handsome, and their 
travelling and action very fine. On the whole, gentlemen, I 
rather fear that this equipage is too splendid and superb for a 
plain farmer of Marshfield; but as it has been your pleasure to 
make me so very valuable a gift, I accept it with all thankful- 
ness, and shall always regard it as the measure, not of my merit, 
but of your bounty and munificence. 

But, gentlemen, Iam more deeply your debtor for the estima- 
tion in which you are pleased to hold my public services in the 
counsels of the country. If I have attempted to expound the 
Constitution, I have attempted to expound that which I have 
studied with diligence and veneration from my early manhood 
to the present day. If I have endeavored to defend and uphold 
the Union of the States, it is because my fixed judgment and 
my unalterable affections have impelled me, and still impel me, 
to regard that Union as the only security for general prosperity 
and national glory. Yes, gentlemen, the Constitution and the 
Union! TI place them together. If they stand, they must stand 
together; if they fall they must fall together. ‘l'hey are the 
images which present to every American his surest reliance, and 
his brightest hopes. If they perish in my day or afterwards, I 
shall still leave, in the history of the times, my own deep, heart- 
felt and engrossing conviction that they are among the greatest 
political blessings ever bestowed by Providence on man; and 
that if, in any course of disastrous events, such as may happen 
to all human institutions, they should become severed and 
broken, even their history and their memories will constitute a 
track of light, upon which all lovers of human liberty, in after 
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times, may gaze with admiration. Yes, gentlemen! Union and 
the Constitution! 


“ Fortunati ambo! Si quid mea carmina possunt 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet sevo. 

Dum domus ne Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.” 

I was not unaware, gentlemen, on the morning of the 7th of 
March last year, that I was entering upon a duty which, as you 
suggest, might bring into peril that favor which has been long 
shown me by that political party whose general principles 1 had 
for a long time steadily maintained. A crisis had arrived in 
which it did not become me, as I thought, to be indifferent and 
to do nothing. Still less did it become me to act a part which 
should inflame sectional animosities and tend to destroy all 
genuine American feeling, and shake the fabric of the govern- 
ment to its foundation. I was willing to trust and am still 
willing to trust for the vindication of my motives, to the intelli- 
gent men of my party and of all parties. I should indeed have 
been wholly unworthy of that character, which it is my highest 
ambition to maintain among my countrymen, if I had allowed 
any personal peril to bear with the weight of a feather against 
my profound sense of public duty. Whatever may now happen, 
I shall meet it with a clear conscience, and a fixed purpose; and 
while acting in full codperation with the great mass of our fel- 
low citizens, who hold the same sentiments that you hold, I shall 
fear nothing. 

I am, gentlemen, your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

DantEL WEBSTER. 


Messrs. Wm. M. Ricuarps, SAMUEL C. SprouLLs, CHARLES A. STETSON, 
CuHaries W. A. Rocers. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washineton, March 21, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—Mr. Abbot is right. I did repeat the words. 
I did say, “ Let it rise, let it rise, till it meet, &c.” 

T have no objection to have the second Bunker Hill oration 
immediately follow the first, and this again to be followed by 
whatever part you think it worth while to publish of my article 
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in the North American Review. I presume you would hardly 
think of publishing it all. I looked over a few of the first 
pages the other day, and thought they read well. 

I suppose you will prepare a note, more or less extended, from 
Mr. Frothingham’s book. 


Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, March 27, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,—I send you a draft for two hundred dollars. 
You shall not have another cent until turnip-picking time, un- 
less you can sell cattle or something else to get it by; this is 
positive and no mistake. 

We must sell a good many young cows; you may keep the 
white-faced oxen one year more, and you shall have at least one 
pair of five-year old oxen, large and well trained, from John 
Taylor. 

I leave this city for the North on the Ist of April, but may 
not get to Marshfield till the 8th or 9th. I hope the ploughs 
will begin to move soon. 

I wish Mr. Weston to get out the largest of the small boats, 
repair, caulk, and paint it, at once; so that, if the weather be fair, 
I can catch one codfish. 

Yours, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, [March 28, 1851,] Friday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I have nothing from you to-day and am 
besides a little out of sorts. Iam a little overworked. Yester- 
day over my table from nine to four, and then four hours in the 
evening in my study, upon an embarrassing Mexican corre- 
spondence. ‘The day is fine, I mean to mount Morgan, in ten 
minutes, and take the air. Business seems to press quite as 
hard as when Congress was here; but I will break off and go 
North, next Tuesday, if I am well. I want to see the sea; ] 
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want to see Mr. Blatchford pull in a great cod; I want to see 
Mr. Baker’s Alderney cows. 

I have directed a boat to be made ready. We will hope that 
the skies may be propitious in the first ten or twelve days in 
April, so that we two, and Durf Hatch, and Dwelly Baker, may 
be on Ned’s Ground, some warm, still, smoky day. 

Yours, DFW: 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Saturday. 

Porter Wricut,— While the weather holds good, keep the 
plough going. It would be a great thing to conquer Goatem 
Hill this fall. You will still have ploughing enough to do next 
spring. 

When you have got the turnips all home, perhaps you can 
put on two teams. You will be obliged to draw off the turnip 
tops on account of the young trees, in the new belt. 

Look well to the calves in the orchard. 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


New York, April 7, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I hope to arrive to-morrow evening at Bos- 
ton, with Mrs. Webster, and to go to Marshfield on the after- 
noon of Wednesday. I hope nobody will turn out at Boston 
to give me any reception. If the people wish to see me, I will 
meet them on my return from Marshfield, where my stay will 
be short. It is too early to look for pleasant weather on the 
coast, and I shall get back to Washington as soon as I con- 
veniently can. When the weather gets warmer, I hope to have 
a little time at home. I shall see you, I trust, to-morrow 

evening. 
Yours, truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Green Harbor, April 13, one o’clock. 
My pear Sir,—The meeting is, I presume, to come off on 
Thursday. So I understand, although as yet I have not received 
the official document. 
We are quite well. Mr. Appleton and his two oldest children 
are with us. 
The weather is too cold and windy for any thing but reading, 


writing, and talking. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, April 15, 1851. 


My pear Sir,—I was very glad to receive your letter last 
evening, and to learn that there was nothing occurring of partic- 
ular urgency at Washington. Although the weather has been 
cold and wet, nearly all the time I have been here, yet, I leave with 
regret, and should be tempted to prolong my stay, if there were 
not to be an occasion likely to call me from Washington again, 
soon. About the 10th or 15th of May the important suit be- 
tween the Methodist Church and the Methodist Church South, 
is to come on for argument in the circuit court of the United 
States in the city of New York. I have been long engaged in 
the cause, and drew the original bill in favor of the Church 
South. Ihave been in hopes that the parties would be satisfied 
that Mr. Lord should take my place, with Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
but they are not so inclined. Recent occurrences, perhaps, have 
contributed to lead to an undue estimation of the probable value 
of my services on the occasion. ‘The division between North 
and South, you know, took place on the slavery question. 

A suit, equally old, and of a similar nature, is on my hands 
in Massachusetts, to be tried the middle of June. It is between 
the Old School Quakers, and the Hicksites, so called, and the 
question is, which party is entitled to the funds and property. 
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I hope nothing may occur rendering my attention to these two 
things inconsistent with my public duties. 

In the present state of our military means, it is to be feared 
we shall have trouble with Indians in the southwest. And 
though it is our duty to do all we can, with the means in our 
hands, yet it is necessary to remember also that the government 
will be pressed to raise volunteers, mounted men, &c., by those 
who would like the employment and the pay. I take it that a 
mounted man on the frontiers is a person exceedingly well paid 
for doing very little. 

I go to Boston to-morrow, and expect to meet the people in 
Faneuil Hall on Thursday. _ 

I am not surprised at what you say about the course of Mr. 
and his friends. ‘They will probably attempt a denuncia- 
tion of the compromise measures, in some way, but I think 
they will find themselves less strong than they imagine them- 
selves to be. ‘The case is a curious one. These gentlemen are 
willing and ready to express a hearty and conscientious appro- 
bation of, or at least acquiescence in, the compromise measures, 
provided only that certain office-holders be not disturbed. And, 
on the other hand, they are equally ready and willing to de- 
nounce these measures, heartily and conscientiously, if these 
office-holders should be disturbed. 

I lament most deeply this schism among the New York 
Whigs, but I do not see how it could be avoided. At the same 
time, I think we have friends who are not only not discreet, but 
who attempt to use all their influence, whatever it is, to magnify 
themselves and to gain a triumph over their enemies. They 
wish to be the administration, at least, so far as New York 
is concerned. ‘They require, in my opinion, sharp looking 
after. 

I am, dear Sir, with true regard, always yours, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. GEORGE G. SMITH AND OTHERS. 


Marshfield, April 15, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN,—I duly received your letter of the 11th of this 
month, and had fully made up my mind to comply with your 
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invitation; for, although I have entertained no purpose of dis- 
cussing further, at present, the political questions which have so 
much agitated the country, yet I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of meeting you and your fellow-citizens, for mutual 
congratulation upon our escape, so far, from dangers which, a 
year ago, seemed most seriously to threaten the very existence 
of our national institutions; and upon the prospect of an early 
return, in all parts of the country, of feelings of good-will and. 
reciprocal regard. | 

But the newspapers of this afternoon inform me that the 
Board of Aldermen have refused your request for the use of 
Faneuil Hall. I care nothing for this, personally, except that it 
deprives me of the gratification of seeing you; although, if I 
supposed that the general voice of the people of Boston ap- 
proved of this proceeding, it would, I confess, cause me the 
deepest regret. ‘The resolution, denying you the Hall, has been 
adopted, if I mistake not, by the same Board which has practi- 
cally refused to join with the other branch of the city govern- 
ment, in offering the hospitalities:of the city to President 
Fillmore. 

Gentlemen, for nearly thirty years I have been in the service 
of the country, by the choice of the people of Boston, and the 
appointment of the legislature of Massachusetts. My public 
conduct, through the whole of that long period, is not unknown, 
and I cheerfully leave it to the judgment of the country, now 
and hereafter. 

Since the commencement of March of last year, I have done 
something, and hazarded much, to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States, and to maintain interests of the most vital 
importance to the citizens of Boston. And I shall do more and 
hazard more, whenever in my judgment it becomes necessary 
that more be done or more be hazarded. I shall perform with 
unflinching perseverance, and to the end, my duty to my whole 
country ; nor do I in the slightest degree fear the result. Folly 
and fanaticism may have their hour. They may not only affect 
the minds of individuals, but they may also seize on public 
bodies, of greater or less dignity. But their reign is without 
doubt destined to be short, even where, for the moment, it 
seems most triumphant. We, of Massachusetts, are not 
doomed to a course of political conduct, such as would re- 
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proach our ancestors, destroy our own prosperity, and expose us 
to the derision of the civilized world. No such future is before 
us. Far otherwise. Patriotism, the union of good men, fidelity 
to the Constitution in all its provisions, and that intelligence 
which has hitherto enabled the people of this State to discern 
and appreciate their own political blessings, as well as what is 
due to their own history and character, will bring them back to 
their accustomed feelings of love of country, and of respect and 
veneration for its institutions. 

Iam, gentlemen, with the most sincere regards, your obliged 
friend, and very obedient servant, 

DanteEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. GEORGE G. SmitH, CatEB Eppy, AsA SwaLLtow, URIEL 
CROCKER, and others. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, April 15, caer 
Two o'clock, in the office in the garden. 
My pear Sir,— We are in the midst of a furious northeaster. 
The wind blows hard; much rain is falling, and the tides are 
higher than you ever saw them here. From our house, seaward, 
all is water. I go to Boston in the morning. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Boston, April 21, 1851. 
Porter Wrieut,—My advice rather is to keep the white 
faces another year, in honor of the donor. 
Sell the large Durham oxen for one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, or turn them out to fatten. Sell or turn out the Jumpers. 
Turn out the old John Taylor oxen. I have no objection to 
selling the Nesmith oxen if you can do without them; but I 
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thought they would be a very good pair to be kept up through. 
the summer, to draw hay, &c.; but in this particular do as 
you think best. 

If you get kelp enough, as I think you will, you may plant 
corn on Goatem Hill. 

We have had a great freshet, which has carried away many 
bridges. 

‘When must our taxes be paid, and what is the amount? 

Yours, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. DAVID HENSHAW TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, April 21, 1851. 

My pear Si1r,—I have noticed with surprise and regret, in 
common, I doubt not, with a large portion of the citizens of this 
commonwealth, that some of the aldermen of Boston have 
refused the use of Faneuil Hall to a number of highly respecta- 
ble citizens, who had intended giving you there a public wel- 
come. The grounds of that refusal seem disreputable to their 
discernment, or to their patriotism. 

Because the public safety required them to refuse that hall to 
those who proposed to devise means to disturb the peace of the 
country, to violate and trample under foot paramount United 
States law, to resist by force or fraud its execution, who designed 
there to fan the flames of discord and civil war, to plot the dis- 
union of the States, and the overthrow of the constitution; that 
hence, to mete out even-handed justice, they must refuse this 
public edifice to those who desired to assemble to uphold the 
laws of the land, to sustain the union of the States, to pay a 
proper respect to one of the ablest, boldest, and most patriotic 
champions of the constitution and the Union, is to confound all 
ideas of propriety, and to leave a doubt in regard to the intelli- 
gence or patriotism of officers so voting. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, for the credit of the city and State, that but four or five 
men have placed themselves in this equivocal position. ‘The 
common council speak more correctly the voice of the country, 
and have given a fitting rebuke to the aldermen. 
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Feelings of deep regret at this pitiful outrage upon popular 
rights and public sentiment, and a high respect for your public 
services, have induced me to address you this note, and, as a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts, to assure you of the satisfaction your able 
and patriotic course, in aid of the compromise measures of the 
late congress, has given me. I have always been, as you are 
aware, on the opposite side of politics to yourself, but the old 
issues that long divided parties have mostly passed away, new 
ones have arisen under new combinations. Difference of politi- 
cal opinions never prevented my just appreciation of your long 
public services, of your political foresight, of your enlarged and 
comprehensive patriotism, so prominent in your efforts to carry 
through the compromise measure. 

It is quite evident that Massachusetts, for a long while, im- 
paired her just influence in the Union by a sectionalism at war 
with our condition and progress as a nation. In our country, 
now extending from ocean to ocean, embracing thirty-one inde- 
pendent States, independent in regard to their local legislation, 
but confiding to a general government the control over their 
affairs, in which it is supposed they have a common interest; a 
strict regard to the terms and conditions of our national com- 
pact, a complete non-interference of the States with each other 
in their local legislation, and with their State institutions, and a 
liberal and fraternal spirit towards all, are necessary to hold so 
vast a fabric together. 

Those who opposed the extension of our national bounds by. 
the purchase of Louisiana, and who predicted such dire calam- 
ities from that acquisition, lived to see the error of their judg- 
ment, and have now mostly passed away. But the spirit of 
opposition to our national progress seems to have remained. in 
some minds, and in fact to have increased in force, with the 
party of the abolitionists, and with the ultra-slavery men of the 
South, until they have become open and avowed disunionists ; 
disunionists, unless they can rule the Union. 

If the views of the abolition party are to control the course 
of this good old commonwealth, I fear Massachusetts will sink 
in influence to a level with South. Carolina; the one State 
would seemingly seek her welfare and glory under the palmetto 
banner, the other under the flag and tomahawk of the Indian; 
and both perhaps, in the event of this dire disruption, might dis- 
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play their philanthropy by cutting each other’s throats. From 
your elevated position, long experience, and political forecast, 
you perceived what the crisis demanded, and promptly and 
boldly gave your efficient aid to restore harmony to the nation. 
You fearlessly indicated to those you so ably represented, that 
they should exhibit less sectionalism, and more of elevated, 
liberal, and fraternal nationality. I have faith that Massachu- 
setts and the whole country will profit by your example. The 
whole Union pays homage to your patriotism and your public 
services. 

The pitiful attempt of a few city officials to annoy you, but 
arouses the patriotism of the country to sustain you; and it is 
this act, as I before remarked, which has led me, as a humble 
citizen of this State, to bear to you in this tangible form the 
expressions of approbation, and of gratitude, for your invaluable 
public services in the alarming crisis through which the country 
has passed. 

With the greatest respect, I am, dear Sir, your obedient 
servant, | 

Davin HensHaw. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Boston, April 23, 1851. 
Dear S1rr,—Marcia may go down with Mr. Hewett. Work the 
four five-year olds very lightly, and turn them into Punch Brook 
pasture. Write to Porter Wright, when you shall be ready to 
receive the six oxen and steers. I go South to-morrow; write 
me punctually, every week. The storm did not leave much of 


old Marshfield. . D. W. 


About oxen—Never yoke the great oxen again. Keep 
them well; give them a few potatoes, so that they may go 
into the pasture in firstrate order, and be fat by the middle of 
July. 

If you have an opportunity, you may exchange the Stevens 
oxen for a pair you like better. Or, if one yoke of oxen will do 
your work, for the present, you may give the Stevens oxen some 
potatoes; do no more work with them, and make them fit for 
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early beef. In that case you may buy a pair of oxen to suit yon, 
towards spring, or whenever you can find them. 
I believe the Stevens oxen are now rather thin. DEN 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, April 27, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,— We have arrived well, and find all well 
here. 

Now, in the first place, get two perfectly nice half barrels, and 
fill them with best pieces of pork. Direct one to “ William 8. 
Wetmore, Esq., New York, care of Messrs. J. W. Paige & Co., 
Boston.” 

And one to me here, through the same hands. 

A few nice small pieces might go in, but on the whole, it had 
better be clear pork, at least, all mine. Second; as lam now 
here, and shall not see Marshfield for some weeks, I wish you to 
write me fully, at least once a week. I wish to know how the 
farming goes on, from day to day; how you dispose of the cattle 
and sheep; how the sheep shed comes on; how many calves 
you have, and all else that happens on the farm. If you get 
tired, ask Mr. Thomas to write. 

‘The weather here is now fine, though not very warm. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Sunday, eleven o’clock. April 27, 1851. 

My pear S1r,— We reached Baltimore by the boat last even- 
ing, at nine o’clock, and were at home at eight this morning. 
Found all well. The weather is pleasant, but not very warm. 
Our little shrubbery looks well. The lilacs and gelder roses 
are out, and many other things, and every thing is brushed and 
whitewashed, and looks clean and nice. Monica proposes to 
give us a shoulder of lamb at three o’clock. 

I have seen nobody, and of course heard no news. 


Yours, DeWe 
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JOHN TAYLOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Franklin, April 28, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—lI received your letter of the 23d, requesting me 
to write you once a week; I shall be pleased to do it. 

1. Mr. Asa Hewett is here; he has set out a hundred fruit- 
trees of different kinds. A few in my garden, thirty in your 
mother’s garden, of different kinds, and the rest in the old orchard, 
all in good order. He will finish trimming all the apple-trees 
to-morrow. Mr. Hewett will leave for home next Wednesday — 
morning. Marcia will go with him. 

2. Iam getting along first rate with my spring work. I have 
got very good help, although they are all boys. * William, 
Patrick, and Amos Pettengill, and my Charles and Thomas, 
and the best of teams in the country; so you will see that we 
have nothing to do but to go ahead with our farming. 

3. Last Wednesday I drove forty-seven cattle up to the Punch 
Brook pasture all in good order; on Saturday, I went to see 
them and carry them some salt. They all looked well, and 
will not want any more hay this spring. 

4. Your two yoke of five year-olds will not be hurt. I have 
plenty of hay, and some corn and turnips, and I intend they 
shall go out to pasture quite early and in good order. 

5). With your consent, I should like to plant one acre of car- 
rots in the fifteen acre piece, in the southwest corner, near the 
Litter house, where Mr. Wells used to live. 

6. Ihave eight calves, four more to come. Mr. Hewett likes 
your Elms Farm very much. : 
‘Tam Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN TAYLOR, 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[ Washington, ] Tuesday morning, eight o’clock. April 29, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—We were glad to learn that Ellen Fletcher 
found shelter under your hospitable roof. My telegraphic mes- 
sage to Boston seems to have miscarried. In two hours, I 
presume, we shall hear something from her. 
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The point of rendezvous for these Cuban patriots is now said 
to be Savannah. Men and arms are collecting there. They 
must be quick. Ifthey are not out of the river in twenty-four 
hours from this time, they will not get out at all. If they should 
get out, they will be followed. 

Tt is a beautiful morning. I have walked through the market, 
where I saw fine lamb, asparagus plenty and cheap, cucumbers, 
all sorts of green things, young chickens, &c., to say nothing of 
shad right out of the river, at twenty-five cents a pair. 


This place lies south of Marshfield. Yours, 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Department of State, April 29, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I have gone over the draft of an answer to 
Mr. de la Rosa’s note, with some care, and the revised draft is 
now in the hands of the copyist. I shall ask Mr. Hunter to 
take it to you to-morrow early, and he will either read it to you 
or leave it for your perusal, as you may prefer. It is a paper 
on an important subject, and will be much discussed in Con- 
gress, especially if the treaty should fail of ratification. 
I am desirous, therefore, that it should be made to conform in 
all points with your judgment. 
| Yours, truly always, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[April 30.] Wednesday, half-past two o’clock. 

My pear Si1r,—I have yours of yesterday, and am most 
happy to hear your cold is better. We shall be happy to see 
Ellen. 

We have bad weather, and I am just closing up a mite day’s 
work. 

The Cuban expedition will all blow out, North and South. 
Those engaged in it are a set of geese. 


Yours, Di W. 
Fly 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, April 30, 1851. 
Dear Sir,—I was glad to get a letter from you; it was just 
such a letter as I like, telling me all about the farm, what you 
are doing and what you intend to do. You must do so reg- 
ularly and frequently. I am glad to hear that the cattle have 
gone to pasture in such good order, and you must be careful to 
keep the working oxen well fed, well littered, and very clean. 
You may sow as many carrots as you think proper. Have 
you sown a sufficient quantity of peas and beans? I enclose 
to you a check on the Merchants’ Bank, Boston, for fifty dollars. 
Go ahead. ‘Take care of all things. Tell Mr. Sawyer he may 
have money whenever he wishes it. 
| Your friend, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[May.] Albany, Tuesday evening, six o'clock. 

My pear Sir,—lI arrived here at four o’clock, received your 
letter, and have dispatched the Boston papers. 

I have also written to Washington to provide for the matter 
there, until I see you. In tantis laboribus mag nis, in quibus sese 
mens mea penitus agitat, rerum non sum oblitus parvorum. 

I hope this is pretty good Latin; if not, it is at least good 
English, to say that I am always, with most sincere regard, your 
obliged friend and obedient servant, . 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


! Marshfield, Sunday. 
My pear Sir,—I cannot obtain a copy of Wilson’s Rural 
Cyclopeedia, but it can be ordered from Glasgow. Could you 
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lend me your set for this week. JI want to be learned on some 
points before going to N. H. next Monday. If convenient, 
please send them down by Beal’s Express, Old Colony railroad. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Tuesday, two o’clock. 1851. 


My pear Sir,— 

° * * * * * * * x x, * * 

I am glad you think me right in keeping away from New 
York for the present. I am resolved not to commit either the 
Government or myself, in any degree, to the extravagant expec- 
tations entertained in regard to what may be done. 

When may we look for you? Fletcher left us this morning. 
Mr. Ashmun has been here for a day, and leaves to-morrow 
morning. We long to see you and Mrs. Curtis. 

You perceive the Kossuth movement was checked a little, in 
the House of Representatives, yesterday. Probably it will go on 
to-day. 

For two hours I have been reading the Report of the United 
States officers, who have returned from Utah. I never read so 
disgusting and terrific accounts of human depravity, and 
enormities. Governor Young has more than thirty wives! All 
the money sent to him for territorial purposes, he has given to 
the Mormon Church! But these things are not the beginning 
of the story of abominations. 

Yours ever, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, May 2, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I was rejoiced to receive your letter yesterday, 
signifying that your health was better. We shall look out for 
Ellen till she comes. 
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It is very cold weather. The mercury this morning was as 
low as 35°, at five o’clock. I fear for the fruit-trees. At present, 
Iam busy with Mexico, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

My wagon is a treasure. Morning or evening I get a drive 
in it, every day. If it had not been so cold, I was to have 
driven down to the Seines to-day, to witness for an hour or 
two, the drafts of rock fish, shad, sturgeon, &c., &e. As it is, I 
shall keep over the fire. 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


JOHN TAYLOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Franklin, May 2, 1851. 

Dear S1r,—I received your letter of the 26th concerning 
several things, all of which I understand very well, and is as it 
should be; our spring work is very late. I shall commence to- 
morrow, and go ahead with all the strength that I can use. 

I received your letter of the 28th. That, also, I understand, 
and I will be at my post at the time appointed, if Iam not 
ordered otherwise. 

Last evening I received a check on Merchants’ Bank, Boston, 
for one hundred dollars, which is all right. I have bought a 
mate for my odd ox; he isa very good one, I paid fifty-seven 
dollars for him in money. 

Last Friday, the last day of April, I drove fifty head of cattle 
up, and turned them into the Punch Brook pasture. When 
we let them out of their several yards, where they had been shut 
up for six months, it was a great sight to behold, running and 
bellowing ; I never saw creatures appear to be so happy; they 
run nearly all the way up the sand hill, and kept running, until 
they reached the pasture gate. Yesterday I drew up six hun- 
dred of hay to them, but they would not eat it. They were all 
full and bright. I shall not carry them any more hay, unless 
we have another cold storm. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN ‘T'ayLor. 


: 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, May 4, 1851, eight A. m. 

My pear Sir,—We have a great change in the weather, the 
mercury being now twenty-five degrees higher than yesterday 
morning at the same hour. The wind is south, and not unlikely 
to bring rain. ‘l'here were frosts in various places in this neigh- 
borhood on the nights of the 2d and the 3d; but I think we 
shall now have summer upon us. 

I am steadily engaged in my official duties, and make pro- 
gress in some things which require despatch. There are but 
few people here, and it is a good time for work. 

I have given up my professional engagements, both in New 
York and Boston. This has been done at a great sacrifice, 
three thousand dollars at least, but I felt it to be my duty. 
For the next two or three months I may calculate on good 
health, after which my annual visitation of “hay fever,” or 
“catarrh,” may render me incapable of doing much of any thing 
for the residue of the summer. I feel, therefore, that I owe it 
to my place, and to my duties, to let nothing interfere for the 
- present with close attention to public affairs. 

There never was a time, I think, in which our foreign rela- 
tions were more quiet. ‘There seems no disturbing breath on 
the surface. All the diplomatic gentlemen here are amicably 
disposed, and our intercourse is quite agreeable. I think Mr. 
Hilsemann is the most satisfied and happy of them all. 

An hour hence I receive my mail, and then go to church, 
always expecting a good sermon from Dr. Butler. 

By the way, if you would see something in the prophetic 
books of Scripture, remarkably applicable to our days, turn to 
the second chapter of Nahum, and the fourth verse. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8. For something to remind you of telegraphic wires, 
see Job, xxxviii. 35. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Monday morning, seven o’clock, May 5, 1851. 

My pEar S1r,—I was happy to find a short letter from you 
in my mail yesterday. As to the “especially special” letter to 
me from New York, I shall receive it with great gratitude 
and sincere respect, but I hope it will not be of a character to 
call me away immediately from my engagements here. 

I shall look for you with hope and confidence, on Saturday 
morning, and trust you will bring some friend with you. 
There are two or three things I want to say to you, by word of 
mouth. 

It is again wet and rainy, and the glass down to 40°, as dis- 
agreeable a morning as you would wish to see. 

Yours, truly always, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, May 6, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—lI think of dedicating each volume to some 
friend. Would that look like affectation? Public men and 
scholars will be remembered by their works. Private friend- 
ships are forgotten. It has occurred to me, that I would dedi- 
cate the second volume to Isaac P. Davis, as a memorial of an 
uninterrupted friendship of forty years. What should you think 
of it? Ihave mentioned it to no one. 3 


D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, Friday morning, seven o’clock, May 9, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I hope to meet some Boston friends in New 
York on Tuesday. Mr. Edward Curtis will be there, as well as 
others, and it may be a good time to confer. My own stay will 
be short, as we leave early the next morning. But I hope you, 
and whoever comes with you, may be able to stay a day or two. 
My letter to you expresses pretty much what I have to say 

on the subject. What remains must be left to friends. 
Yours, truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


P. S. Of course, if any thing be attempted, Mr. Choate must 
be our standard-bearer. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[May 11, 1851,] Sunday, one o’clock. 

My DEAR Sir,—I thank you for your letter from Philadelphia. 
I am well, and leave to-morrow morning, at six o’clock. I 
dread the journey awfully. 

I see four elements of distress in it: 1. Heat. 2. Crowds. 
3. Limestone water. 4. ‘The necessity of speech-making. 

This last is not the least, for | have exhausted my opinions 
and my thoughts, my illustrations and my imaginations; all 
that remains in my mind isas “dry as a remainder biscuit, after 
a voyage.” 

Your notion that no evil can come from this jaunt, cheers me ; 
but still I feel a caving in at the prospect before me. But never 
mind. If I should not be remarkably foolish, nor Se 
unlucky, I shall not ian all the past. 

Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Buffalo, May 20, 1851, nine o’clock, Pp. M. 

My Dear Caro.ine,—I am detained here, unavoidably, for 
two or three days beyond my expectation. 

Fletcher has had his trunk packed, two or three times, for his 
departure for home, but when the time came, I did not feel 
that I could part with him. I have nobody else with me 
and though well at present, I should be alarmed if I should get 
sick. 

To-night he has got all things in readiness for going early in 
the morning ; but I do not believe I should sleep an hour, under 
the consciousness that he was to leave in the morning. I must, 
my dear child, detain him a day or two longer, and you must 
try to forgive me for it. I have no travelling friend ; no servant, 
or attendant, that I am acquainted with ; and if Fletcher should 
go, I should feel absolutely desolate. 

I have telegraphed to New York for somebody to meet me, 
and the moment I see a reliable and familiar face, I will give 
your husband my blessing, and let him depart. 

Your affectionate father, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


New York, May 29, 1851. 
My pEar Sir,—lI arrived from Albany this morning, having 
stayed two or three days at Canandaigua to recruit. Coming after 
you, I had infinite pleasure in hearing of the warmth of your 
reception everywhere, and of the highly favorable impression 
made by your visit. Your friends all think it has done great 
good. The enemy seems silenced, at least for the present. 
Every body, my dear Sir, speaks in just terms of the propriety 
of your speeches to the people, and of your excellent, acceptable, 
and honorable demeanor, in all respects; none more so, than 
some here with whom these strains are new. I hope to move 

South to-morrow. Yours always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[June 22.] Sunday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I am delighted to hear from you once more, 
and am glad you have so arranged your affairs as to be able to 
command a little leisure. I cannot go North till after the 4th of 
July. Meantime I take Mrs. Webster for four or five days to 
_ Harper’s Ferry, Winchester, &c. 

Go right straight to Marshfield, pick up Fletcher in Boston, 
and take him along. ‘I'he blue fish are thick, and the boat ready. 
Come back to New York by the 4th; I hope to be there the 7th, 
and then you and I will make a try together. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


[ Washington,] Sunday morning. June 22, 1851. 

My pear Si1r,—It had. been my intention to leave Washing- 
ton for Boston to-morrow, but when it was determined that the 
corner-stone of the addition to the Capitol should be laid on the 
Fourth of July, a strong wish was expressed that I should be 
here on that occasion. I objected to this, but the President 
seemed to think it important, and I consented. He thought I 
could make my visit and return in season, but I thought the 
interval too short, and therefore concluded to stay hereabout till 
after the Fourth, and then immediately go North, with a pretty 
good chance for a long visit. The President has gone to Vir- 
ginia with Mr. Stuart and Mr. Hall, and will probably return at 
the end of this week, or on Monday of next. In the mean time 
I think of a little excursion or two into the country; shall prob- 
ably go to Harper’s Ferry where I never was, and to Winchester, 
and its neighborhood. 

My address on the Fourth, will be quite short and general, or 
may. be altogether omitted if the weather should be bad. The 
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Albany speech is well under way. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet, though not very long. The Buffalo speech, as it ap- 
pears in the Intelligencer of yesterday, is pretty well corrected. 

If any thing important should come to hand by the mail of 
to-day or to-morrow, I shall write you again. On Tuesday, I 
think Mrs. Webster and myself shall go up to the Shenandoah, 
in the cars. If in any of the mountain streams near Win- 
chester I should happen to take a trout, I shall wish that you 
were present to take another. 

I am, dear Sir, always and everywhere, yours truly, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Capon Springs, June 27, 1851. Thursday morning, six o’clock. 

My pear Son,—Leaving Washington early on Tuesday 
morning, the 24th, we came in the cars to Winchester, by 
way of Harper’s Ferry, and the next day, yesterday, arrived here 
at two o’clock. 

This place is twenty-three miles west of Winchester, in the 
range of mountains called the North Mountain, and is, in fact, 
on the western slope of the principal ridge of that mountain, 
about three miles down. The “ Great Valley,” as it is called, 
fills the whole space between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany, 
a distance of fifty, seventy, or eighty miles. But in this valley 
stretches the North Mountain, an independent range, without 
connection with either of the others. This spot, I suppose, is 
about fifty miles, in a. bee line, south of the Potomac River, but 
that is conjectural, having no map before me. ‘The road from 
Winchester is a new, well made, smooth turnpike, winding — 
about among the spurs of the North Mountain and finally 
reaching its height. ‘The country is a wilderness. I think we 
hardly passed half a dozen houses on all the road. A river 
called properly the “ Cacapon” runs along the base of the 
mountain, flowing north, and joining the Potomac. This name 
has become abbreviated into “ Capon.” The spring has been 
known since: 1787, and is said then to have been discovered by 
some hunters. It has been visited more or less from that time 
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to this. But it was remote, in the midst of a wilderness, in a 
thinly settled country, and no roads leading to it. A few huts 
were built round it, in which visitors found lodgings. The 
turnpike of which I have spoken, running from Winchester, 
west to Moorfield, on the south branch of the Potomac, hap- 
pening to come near the spring, brought it into notice. The 
property was purchased, two or three years ago, by Mr. Ricard 
of Baltimore, and his associates. ‘hey have erected a very 
large and handsome hotel, very superior in accommodations to 
those at Saratoga, or any other in the country which I have 
seen. It is well kept, and entirely comfortable. 

The climate is said to be uncommonly cool by day, as well as 
by night. I incline to think it is so. It is said also to be 
remarkably dry, and that there are no dews here. This is 
probable enough, as dew does not rise to a high elevation. 
Goldsmith was writing poetically, not philosophically, when he 
spoke of the “dew of heaven refined.” I found no dew this 
morning, though the night was clear and cold. 

The spring is a copious one, bursting out from beneath an 
immense mass of rock. In temperature, it is several degrees 
higher than common spring water, or the common temperature 
of the earth. ‘This proves, I suppose, that in its deep fountains 
itis connected with something beside common earth. Indeed, 
there is a constant development of gas, of some kind, in little 
bubbles on its surface. The water has not been carefully ana- 
lyzed, and its component parts are not ascertained. It is light, 
clear, limpid, soft, and in taste hardly discernible from common 
spring water, except that I think that, in addition to its being 
warmer, one may detect a little tincture of magnesia in it. It 
is used for all common purposes, in the kitchen, and on the 
table, like other water. Its effects upon the human system are 
traditional, various, and uncertain; gathered from loose accounts, 
and with few well-attested facts. All agree, however, that it 
operates powerfully on the kidneys and the bladder, and prob- 
ably, to some extent, on the liver also. Intelligent persons who 
have used it, commend it highly as a remedy for chronic diarrhea. 
As for our party, we are all pretty well, and do not expect that 
Capon will make any of us much better. However that may 
be, three or four days of absolute rest and idleness are no small 
boon. . 
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As to the products of this region, it may be said that the mut- 
ton is very excellent, the beef fair, poultry first rate, and the 
yield of the dairy not despicable. There are no fish. ‘The trout 
stories all vanish upon examination. There are trout, in the 
mountain streams, or some of them, and of pretty good size for 
such waters, but these streams are too far off for me to visit 
them. ‘There is a fish in these waters, called the “ Fall fish,” 
resembling the English dace, or in some degree our chub. He 
rises to the fly. And it is curious enough that the people here- 
about are unwilling, this year, to eat either trout or fall fish. 
The reason is that the surface of all the streams is covered by 
millions of locusts, upon which the fish feed gluttonously, and the 
popular idea is that by that means they become unwholesome. 

In leaving this place, I should be glad to go west, till I strike 
the south branch of the Potomac, and then north to the main 
river. But I do not know that I can doit. The great want of 
the country is good roads. The region of the south branch is 
the great cattle country of Virginia. Nearer to the Blue Ridge, 
and along the Shenandoah, is a prodigiously fine country for 
wheat. I never saw on the German flats, or in Ohio, or in Eng- 
land, heavier and finer wheat harvests than the farmers are now 
gathering, in Jefferson County, directly south of Harper’s Ferry, 
and so up the valley to Winchester. 

P. M. five o’clock. Mr. Lanman pushed off to the distant 
streams, and has brought home forty trout. Some of them 
decent in size, and of good color, two or three being a foot long. 
But they are not Marshpee, nor Red Brook, nor Wakquoit, nor 
Hinckleys Mills, nor of that brook, in which we were always 
in “the worst of it.” 

I am writing a few paragraphs of introduction to my address 
for the Fourth. } 

Adieu, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 20, 1851. 

My pear Srir—The despatches for Mr. Severance were 
mailed and forwarded to the Department for your consideration 
and final disposition. 

To-day I am giving attention to the Mexican treaty, the 
indians, &c., but I am deficient in materials from the Indian 
department, probably on account of Mr. Lea’s absence. 

Iam gaining in health and strength, but rather more slowly 
than I could wish. The truth is, the attack at Harrisburg, in 
April, has never been quite overcome; and the fatigues and the 
necessary labor and effort connected with the Fourth of July 
may well enough account for this. I have been here now one 
week, and feel decidedly improved, and pass a great part of 
every fair day out of doors, generally on the sea; and despatch 
affairs which must be despatched only in the morning. More 
than half the time I have dined in the boat, on cold meat and 
bread. 

But, then, the great question, and the thing now most to be 
dreaded, is the catarrh, which the next month has not failed to 
bring with it for so many years. In regard to this, I have 
adopted some new views and opinions arising out of a letter 
from the Reverend Mr. Croes, New Brunswick, New Jersey, a 
copy of which I enclose with this letter. I am persuaded that 
voyages and journeys cannot be relied on with any confidence ; 
nor any change of air, nor the waters of any spring. I have 
laid Mr. Croes’s letter before Dr. Jackson of Philadelphia, who 
has adopted its general ideas, and put me on a course of medi- 
cine, to be begun now, and rigidly adhered to till the day for 
the regular attack of the disease shall come. He adds iodate 
of iron to the hydriodate of potash. I begin the course this 
day; and propose to remain here, unless I should some time 
hence go as far as Maine and Vermont, for general recreation, 
or unless | should be summoned to Washington, which I hope 
may not happen for the present. I shall keep a clerk here, and 
attend to every thing sent by Mr. Derrick, and especially every 
thing suggested by you. I keep out of Boston, and out of a. 


crowds. Mrs. Webster proposes to go to Saratoga, the Falls 
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&c., with her brother, Mr. William Le Roy, and family, setting 
out about the 5th of August. As I shall hardly be a house- 
keeper in her absence, I shall escape much rush of company. — 

I send with this a gratifying note from Mr. eee of 
Charleston. 

I see the Cuban news. If there is to be a revolution in that 
Island, Iam glad our hands are free from stain. If the rebels 
make any progress, there will be serious work, as I suppose 
that both France and England are under a pledge to guarantee 
the Island to Spain. Our South will be all Cuban. 

Yours, truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


P. S. Iam very happy to see that Mr. Corwin is with you 
again. 


[ Enclosed in the foregoing. | 


New Brunswick, N. J., July 15, 1851. 

Str,—As I can deeply sympathize with all who are distressed 
by attacks of catarrh or asthma, I take the liberty of stating to 
you, (having just read an article from ‘The National Intel- 
ligencer, in which mention is made of your case,) that for years, 
in Indiana, I was affected with periodical attacks of the catarrh; 
that during my visit to the Virginia Springs, in 1850, it assumed 
the appearance of the “ Hay Asthma;” that I tried the medi- 
cinal waters to be found in Virginia, and at Saratoga; that I . 
crossed the Atlantic in the spring, for the purpose of making a 
sea voyage; and that I obtained little or no relief, until I was 
providentially directed to the hydriodate of yo when a 
signal cure was effected. 

The case was considered by physicians of this country and 
by Dr. Stokes of Dublin, an extraordinary case, and the rapid 
cure was certainly extraordinary. It would afford me pleasure 
to learn that one occupying the distinguished position that you 
do here, should receive relief. If you have not yet tried this 
invaluable medicine, it has occurred to me that possibly your 
physician would not object to your using it for a few weeks. 

Iam, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Rost. B. Cross. 
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[Extract from a letter from Dr. Samuel Jackson of Philadelphia, enclosed in 
Mr. Webster’s letter of 20th July, 1851.] 


“ Your reliance must not be exclusively placed on the me- 
dicinal agents the instruments; for executing the plan of opera- 
tions, and giving to it a full effect, you must assist yourself. I 
have to entreat you to avoid all exposures, fatigues, or whatever 
will disturb or debilitate your economy. Such an occurrence 
will almost ensure defeat.” 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, July 21, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—] arrived here early on Saturday morning, and 
on inquiring for Mr. E. H. Allen, our consul at the Sandwich 
Islands, I learned that he was sick here of a brain fever, and too 
ill to be seen. 

I went immediately to Nahant, where my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Paige, has a summer residence, and there passed Sunday, and 
on coming to town this morning have received your letter. 

The Tehuantepec business is very important, and I am 
afraid we shall have a good deal of trouble with it. ‘The object 
of the canal is very important, and we ought to do all that we 
can to facilitate it. Nevertheless, until we have a treaty, it does 
not become a Government matter, and if the parties concerned 
see fit to prosecute their plans, in defiance of Mexico, they must 
be regarded as acting at their own risk. I shall be very glad to 
see Mr. Benjamin. I doubt much whether there is to be an 
extra session of the Mexican Congress. It is quite clear that 
General Arista expected no such thing at the date of his letter, 
and I hardly know how Mr. Letcher can have received later in- 
formation. Nevertheless, it may be that he has. I shall be 
ready to go to Washington on any summons. 

Have the goodness to direct Mr. Derrick to telegraph me 
here, if occasion should arise, and the despatch will be sent to 
me by express wherever I may be. The despatch to Mr. 
Severance, our commissioner at Honolulu, will be ready, as soon 
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as I receive our paper from the Department for which I wrote 
to-day. As the French frigate, and The Vandalia have both 
left the Islands, I do not expect any outbreak in that quarter 
immediately. But, still, I feel anxious that the communication 
of Mr. Severance should be on its way, as soon as possible. 

I go to Mrs. Webster at Marshfield to-morrow morning. We 
do not propose to open our house on the usual scale, or to 
resume our customary establishment. Mrs. Webster thinks of 
going to Saratoga and Niagara with certain of her New York 
relations. I shall remain pretty much secluded at Marshfield, 
or in its neighborhood, seeking rest, and recovery of strength; | 
but ready, nevertheless, to obey the shortest summons to Wash- 
ington. I have avoided seeing people here as much as possible, 
and shall continue on that line of politics. I trust, my dear Sir, 
that you will write me freely, and not hesitate to call for me, 
whenever you desire my presence. 

I learned at New York that the story of my going to Europe, 
&e., got out through Mr. , to whom, I suppose, Mr. Curtis 
or myself must have spoken on the subject. Friends here have 
been quite alarmed at any such idea, but their fears are quieted. 

Iam, my dear Sir, always truly yours, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 23, 1851. 

My pear Sie,—l thank you for giving me an opportunity of 
reading Kossuth’s warm-hearted and admirable letter. 

Having despatched Mr. Benjamin late last evening, I rose 
quite early this morning and went out upon the sea. ‘The day 
has been delicious, and the sea air seems to give me new life 
and strength. I ate more dinner on board the boat (cold salted 
beef and bread) than I have eaten any day since I left Capon 
Springs. Fishing for cod, haddock, and halibut is a common 
and coarse amusement, which the connoisseurs in angling re- 
ject. I like it, however, as it gives me occupation while we are 
out for the benefit of the air and the ocean. I caught thirty cod- 
fish to-day, weighing from eight to twelve pounds each, and as 
the boatmen were also fortunate we brought home a fare which 
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astonished our neighbors. ‘They represented fish as very scarce 
at this season, as they retire in hot weather into deep water. I 
told them that I thought I should know where to look for 
fish. | 

I never saw Marshfield look so well as it does now; the crops 
are heavy, the lawns and pastures perfectly green, and the trees 
remarkably bright and glossy. There are several hundred thou- 
_ sands of trees here, which I have raised myself from the seeds; 
they are all arranged in avenues, copses, groves, long rows by 
the roads and fences, and some of them make beautiful and 
impenetrable thickets on hills which were mere sand hills when 
I came here. ‘The herds and flocks are in fine order. Llamas 
from Peru feed in the pastures with the sheep. We havea: 
little fresh-water lake, which is frequented not only by the ordi- 
nary ducks and geese, but by beautiful Canada geese or wild 
geese, which breed in retired places, but will always join their 
kindred in their emigrations, spring and fall, unless their wings 
are kept cropped. We have also China geese, India geese, and 
in short, the same birds from almost every quarter of the world. 
As to the poultry yard, there is no end to the varieties which my 
man has collected. Ido not keep the run of half the names and 
breeds. 

The situation of this place is rather peculiar. Back of us, in- 
land, rises a large forest, in which one may hide himself, and 
find as odorous an atmosphere as among the pines of Maine. 
In front of us, a mile distant, is the sea, every mast visible over 
the beach bank, and all vessels visible, hulls as well as masts, 
from the chambers of the house. A drive of one mile and a 
half, almost entirely over my own farm, brings us to what is 
ealled Duxbury beach, a breadth of clean, white, hard sand, seven 
miles long, which forms at low water a favorite ride or drive in 
hot weather. 

These, my dear Sir, are all trifles, and of course without 
much interest to any one but myself; but, I confess, that to me 
Marshfield is a charming place; perhaps one reason is that so 
many things about it which now appear handsome, are the re- 
sult of my own attention. I sometimes try to read here, but can 
never get on, from a desire to be out of doors. 

In truth, I read nothing but my correspondence, and such 
official papers as it is my duty to peruse. I have found time to 
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prepare the despatch to Mr. Severance, commissioner at the 
Sandwich Islands, and also a private letter of instructions. 

When I left Boston yesterday, Mr. Allen was reported to be 

better, but there is no probability of his being able to return to 

his post for some time. "When I say that the papers are pre- 

pared, I ought to have said that there remains in them one 

hiatus, to fill which I must wait for a paper from Washington- 

My dear Sir, you must have much leisure as well as patience, 

if you can get through this letter. 

| Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Thursday morning, eight o’clock. July 24, 1851. 
Dear Fietcuer,—lI suppose we shall need a considerable 
rally of cavalry this morning, and would be obliged to you to 
be here, between nine and ten, with your horse, Fanny. Please 
ascertain what ladies at your house propose to take the field. 
Mrs. Webster cannot go out, on account of the expected visit 
from Plymouth friends. I suppose your wife must keep her state 
for the same reason. If she be well enough, and circumstances 
allow, I should like to give her a short drive in my “ Ferrinton.”! 
Pray let Mr. Atwell go this morning and shoot some brown 
backs, peeps, or something else. We must have a dish of birds. 
If he gets any, let him bring them up, by two or three o’clock, 
and pick them, or have them picked. Some of our people are 
tired, and some sick. 
We shall look for you at dinner, if agreeable to you. 
Yours. | D. W. 


P. 8. Do you want a bit of Halibut? 


1 The name which Mr. Blake’s coachman gave to a Phaeton. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Marshfield, July 29, 1851. 
Dear Sir,— You will know this handwriting to be that of 
one R. M. Blatchford. You have seen the name. You have 
made up many a good fire of chips for him, and your wife has 


furnished him with many a good meal of mutton and turkeys. 


He and [I are sitting over a fire here to-day in a severe easterly 
storm, and have been talking about your last letters. We hope 
before a long time to be both at Franklin together, and to have 
Mrs. Webster with us, and to see your crops and cattle, about 
which you write so favorably. We went a fishing yesterday, 
and brought in a good fare; but we did not catch a halibut, nor 
did we see or hear of a single haddock; there are a few mackerel 
in the bay, of an uncommonly large size, and we have just had 
one for our breakfast. Porter Wright’s English haying is nearly 
done; he got inten tons yesterday, well dried, from that old Eng- 
lish meadow below Fletcher’s house, where I have seen you 
swing that long scythe of yours without getting more than five 
hundred pounds to the acre. I suppose this year it yielded 
about two tons to the acre. Our barns will all be full. The 
potatoes on Blackmount are first rate. Our corn is rather behind- 
hand; the ground was injured by the overflow of the sea in 
April; besides which, the season, you know, has been backward. 
We have eight or ten acres of the best-looking wheat we have 
ever raised here; the spring rye is not more than middling. Our 
turnips have come up very well, and the high hill where the flag- 
staff is, is all as white as a sheet with the blossoms of the buck- 
wheat. Buckwheat means beech-wheat, because its kernel so 
much resembles the beech-nut. For instance, Buckingham 
County in England means the Beech County. Buckwheat is 
very good for poultry; it will grow on light land, and you ought 
to have a small field every year. It makes the best honey of 
any known flower. We have a small patch of beets opposite the 
avenue, and some carrots, but in carrots I expect you will beat 
us. I reckon it is likely that I may see you for a day or two 
next week. Mrs. Webster is going to Niagara Falls. I shall 
go with her as far as Boston, and then turn off to Franklin. I 
think I should be glad to sell some of the fat oxen and steers to 
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Mr. Pike. Pretty soon, I shall want my four five-year olds 
sent down, with the red birch yokes made by Capt. Stevens, 
together with the great yearling, a calf, and some other niceties, 
out of the Punch Brook pasture, and some things in particular 
for Mrs. Webster on her return. Mrs. Webster is making us a 
nice chowder for our dinner to-day out of a codfish, very large 
and grey, which Mr. Blatchford took yesterday at a quarter past 
two o’clock, the Cliffs being just outside of the Gurnet Bank, 
and the topsail schooner Pine a little south of the south end of 
the Hummock. We then went north, and found cod and 
mackerel in abundance; the Gurnet light being in a line with 
the first falling off of Monumet, and the point of Brant Rock in 
a line with my Island barn. 

It is likely that after this dish of chowder, we shall be so for- 
tunate as to have some nice baked beans with a little slice of 
pork. If you were here we should invite you to partake of all 
these good things. 

Mr. Blatchford wishes you well, and so do I. Mrs. Webster 
is very well, and salutes you with her kind regards. 

Yours, ever truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, August 1, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I am getting along pretty well, although a 
violent change in the weather, from hot to cold, has proved a 
little unfavorable. 

I am glad to learn that you are going to the Virginia Springs. 
I am sure you will be very cordially received. 

I have written to Mr. Corwin that I will meet him at New 
York, whenever it may suit his convenience ; and shall of course — 
repair to Washington, whenever you may deem my presence | 
there to be necessary; nevertheless, my hope is to stay here for 
some considerable time, with no further migrating than to New 
Hampshire. Mrs. Webster will set out on her proposed visit to 
Western New York on the 4th instant. . 

Of Mr. Allen, consul at Honolulu, I hear nothing since I 
wrote you, except perhaps that his indisposition continues. 


a 
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I shall probably write you on the 4th, or earlier, if in the 
mean time I hear from you, addressed to you at Capon 
Springs. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. S. T. TISDALE. 


Marshfield, August 2, 1851. Saturday morning. 

My pear Sir,—I send the Alderney heifer to Plymouth this 
morning, to Mr. Hedge’s care. With kind treatment and good 
keeping, she will be a treasure for ten years. But they are a 
delicate race of animals, and cannot endure hunger or exposure. 
Always, unless when the grass is fresh, and abundant, she must 
have a little meal, daily. Her milk is excellent, and she now 
gives twelve quarts a day. Her mother gives sixteen, and she 
will equal her mother next year. 

So much, my dear Sir, for the little Alderney. And now let 
me do two things. The first is, to renew my thanks for your 
hospitality, and that of Mrs. Tisdale and your daughter, during 
my very pleasant visit at your house. I hope I shall see the 


ladies in New York. 


The next is to express my regret, and that of Mrs. Webster, 
that you could not stay with us some days, as we had expected. 
I trust you found your partner on the recovery. With great 
regard and kind remembrance to the ladies, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


[The preceding letter was sent to Mr. Fletcher Webster, with the following 
from Mr. Tisdale. ] 


New York, June 21, 1853. 
My pear Frienp,—I annex a copy of a letter written by your 
father a few days after my pleasant visit to Carswell. It may 
be new to you. ‘The gift of the “little Alderney” was as un- 
expected as it was agreeable, and thus far has proved a “trea- 
sure” inthe milky way. She has been a pet at Agawam from the 
VOL. Il. 39 | 
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day of her arrival there, and to my family and myself invaluable. 
Beside her now stands her second self, a yearling heifer, sired by 
an Ayrshire bull, the gift of a nobleman in England to Capt. 
Enoch Nye, a native of Sandwich, but now commander of the 
Pacific steamship belonging to the Collins line, which animal 
by the way is now owned by Mr. Lewis Kinney of Agawam. 
Both of these gentlemen are well known to you; so you will 
perceive, through the thoughtful and kind regards of your father, 
an ample supply of rich milk, and an important breed of cows, 
are destined to be among the provisions of a small portion of the 
south side of the Cape. 

The manner which your father adopted, and the delightful 
conversation he seemed to revel in, when he gave me this cow, it 
would be happiness to recall. As we rose from dinner, taking 
my arm, “ Now,” said he, “you shall see my herd of cows, and 
you shall tip the horn of the best one in the flock, and I will 
send it to Agawam.” Proceeding to a spacious field beyond 
the little fish pond, the whole herd were displayed, from which I 
selected one, with eyes, as he said, like those of a gazelle, and in 
five minutes he uttered a treatise on stock of this description, 
which to me seemed a digest of the whole race. I can never 
forget it. At some time hereafter, I will recall some of the con- 
versation. I hope that time will come, when, at my own quiet 
place at Agawam, as before, we may refer to past scenes and 
live anew on pleasant memories. 

With much regard, your friend, &c. 
SamvugEu 'T. Tispae. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Revere House, August 4, 1851. Monday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—l arrived here half an hour ago, and instantly 
sent you a message. I do not feel like going to New York till 
I have had some mountain air. I propose to go to Franklin on 
Wednesday ; should naturally go at seven a. m., but will wait 
for you till twelve, if you telegraph me, on receipt of this, that 
you will be here by that hour on that day. Fletcher will go 
with me. If you cannot be here on Wednesday, pray come on 
a day or two later, and join us. Having stayed some days at 
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John Taylor’s, we will, if you like it, go to the Winnipiseogee 
Lake, and look perhaps at the White Mountains. I wish of 
all things, that Mr. Edward Curtis could go with us. He knows 
the way. But my conscience a little upbraids me, in asking 
him to leave his surgeon just at this time. Show him this 
letter, and if he can come, bring him. The death of Mr. 
McEvers prevents Mrs. W. H. Le Roy from going to Saratoga, 
&e. But Mrs. Jacob Le Roy is there, and Mrs. Webster thinks 
of joining her. We expect to hear from her every hour. Do 
not fail to give me a telegraphic message on receipt of this. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, August 5, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I came to this city yesterday, and found it 
and all the hotels so crowded with strangers, that I wish myself 
out of it again as soon as possible. Many hundreds of people 
are here from the South, who have occupied my whole time, 
and whom I have promised to see in a mass to-day. ‘They all 
speak in the highest terms of praise of your administration. 

My health is gaining, but I do not yet get rid of that tendency 
to diarrhoea, which I contracted in Pennsylvania, in April; and 
while this lasts I must be weak. One misfortune is, that I can- 
not take, even in the smallest quantities, the common remedy, 
opium. Iam obliged mainly to rely on diet and care. 

I find Mr. Marcoleta here, in great affliction. He came here 
to be married to a beautiful young lady, a Miss West, who 
died suddenly soon after his arrival. He seems very much 
depressed; says he can do nothing at present; and proposes to 
go to Nicaragua, on a short visit, for the purpose of communi- 
cating with his government. 

These Cuban rumors are substantially groundless. Mr. 
Bailey, a merchant of Matanzas, well known here as a person 
of standing, called on me yesterday, having seen in the news- 
papers that I was summoned to Washington, to consult on 
Cuban affairs. He came in The Isabel, the very latest arrival 
from Havana, and says that, on the day of sailing, he passed an 
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hour with the governor-general, that the governor informed him, 
that on the 4th of July some lawless persons met in the streets 
in Principé, and raised revolutionary cries; that they soon 
fled to the hills and woods, and have since offered to surrender 
themselves on promise of safety to their lives; and that this is 
the amount of the disturbance. He says, what is undoubtedly 
true, that some disaffected persons in Cuba, keep up a corre- 
spondence with certain Americans in Charleston, Savannah, 
and New Orleans, principally the two former, and that by these 
persons the false rumors are spread, and the clamor raised. He 
added, that the governor-general assured him that he had posi- 
tive orders from the Queen’s government, that if a revolution 
should break out and look serious, he should proclaim their slaves 
all free, and put arms in their hands. ‘This proceeds on the 
idea, that, when freed, the slaves would defend the island against 
all attacks and all attempts from the United States. 

I have heard of this before. 

[have written Mr. Letcher, that if he finds it necessary to see 
me, he must come here. He can do that more easily than I 
can get to him. 

I had one or two things to say, but am broke off by a rush 
of people, and must defer that part of my purpose. 

I hear of your family, all well and happy, at Newport. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PROFESSOR SANBORN. 


Boston, August 5, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I could not attend your Commencement. I 
came home exhausted and fatigued; and although the journey 
to Hanover might have been pleasant, and I should have been 
most happy to see your family, and other private friends, I could 
not encounter a Commencement. crowd, and subject myself to 
be called on to make speeches and addresses. I must leave off 
all that. Please give my most affectionate regards to your wife 

and mother. Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, August 6, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—Your letter of the 2d was only received 
yesterday; it was directed to New York, whither the news- 
papers had sent me, but whither I had not gone myself. 

If one trusts the newspapers, he can hardly be sure of his 
own whereabouts. 

T shall see Mr. Letcher. It is probably a very good time to 
buy off our obligations under the treaty of Hidalgo. There is 
danger, however, that, if this should be done, the money will all 
go to the creditors of Mexico, leaving her as incapable as she now 
is of defending her frontiers. Our own territories are interested 
in this defence against the Indians. Can we trust Mexico? I 
shall, of course, converse freely with Mr. Letcher on this point, 
and shall write you. 

Iam quite content that Mr. 
not see how we can do better. 

As to the district attorney, | am quite willing that the gentle- 
man you mention should be appointed. For myself, I comply 
strictly with the regimen of Dr. Croes. ‘Thus far, I get on 
pretty well. I did not think of going to Newport, because the 
climate of Newport is exactly that of Marshfield, while New- 
port is filled up by crowds of people, whereas Marshfield is 
quite secluded. ‘To-morrow I think of going to New Hamp- 
shire, hardly so much for a change of air, as to look after some 
private affairs. In general, I find that those affected by my 
complaint avoid the interior, and come to the coast. But this 
is not universal. | 

There is no political news of interest here. A very unusual 
money panic exists both here and in New York. 

I shall write you, my dear Sir, frequently, as at Capon 
Springs, until I hear of your movement further South. ‘There 
is a telegraphic station at Franklin, New Hampshire, where I 
am going. But I shall be there for so short a period, that | had 
better be addressed at Boston. 

I am, my dear Sir, as always, very truly yours, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


should go to China, and do 


oo 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Franklin, August 11, 1851—Monday morning. 

Porter Wricut,— You must send me five or six pieces of 
my best beef. There is none good here, nor could I find any 
in Boston. 

Ask Mr. Baker to send me, by to-morrow morning’s mail, my 
smallest brass, spoon-shaped, blue-fish hooks, without the line. 
Tell him to put it up well. 

I am getting along very well. Fletcher is here. It is a great 
time for violent showers. | 

Mr. Taylor has work enough on hand. His crops are very 
heavy. His family all well. 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Franklin, N. H., August 10, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I came to these regions on the morning of 
Thursday the 7th, thinking that the mountain air might strengthen 
me against the time when I expect my enemy, the catarrh, to 
attack me; and here I am, obeying Mr. Croes, in all things, and 
getting a pretty good share of air and exercise. Fletcher came 
up yesterday to stay some days with me. We have had most 
violent thunder-storms in the last three days; but all has cleared 
off, and this day is bright and cool, and the atmosphere delicious. 

My last letter from you was of the 4th. Ido not think three 
millions an extravagant sum to buy off our treaty obligations 
with Mexico, if we could have assurance that she would apply 
it, or a proper part of it, to the defence of the frontiers against 
the Indians. My fear is, as I intimated in my last letter, that 
she will either apply the money to her existing debts, or waste 
it, and still leave the frontiers, her own as well as ours, a prey 
to savage hostilities. 

It gives me great pain to hear that Mr. Corwin thinks of 
resigning his place. I should deem it quite a misfortune ; and J 
have besought him, and shall continue to beseech him, to give 
up the idea. 
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If accounts be true, you have no lack of numbers at Capon 
Springs. Seven hundred is no mean company. 
Yours always truly, 
DanteL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Franklin, Wednesday, eight o’clock, a. m. 
My pear 81r,—Sarah says she has not seen me look so well 
at any time as this morning. “ Your eyes are like two bright 
buttons.” I begin to have hope, but shall not depart from my 
course of preventions for days to come. The enemy may come 
as a thief in the night, or he may be as bold as a lion. I read 
and write, and feel quite contented. Nobody has been here, 

since you and Fletcher left. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Franklin, August, 19, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—Although I date this letter at Franklin, and 
shall send it thither to be mailed, yet, in truth, I write it among 
the White Mountains. I stayed at Franklin until the cars, passing 
and repassing every few hours, began to bring me many daily 
visitors; and as I wished for quiet and privacy, I took my own 
conveyance and came off in this direction. There are few inhab- 
itants in these mountains, and no company, except tourists, 
who pass along rapidly, and disturb no one’s repose. The 
weather has been fine, and my health improves daily; yet it is 
not perfect, as the complaint which attacked me at Harrisburg, 
still more or less annoys me. Ihave never had confidence that 
I should be able to avert entirely the attack of catarrh; but I 
believe that at least, I shall gain so much in general health and 
strength as to enable me, in some measure, to resist its influence, 
and mitigate its evils. Four days hence is the time of its cus- 
tomary approach. Within that period f shall fall quietly back 
on Franklin. 
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Mr. Letcher’s instructions were duly revised, signed, and de- 
spatched, and an instruction given about the expulsion from the 
Isthmus, of Major Barnard and his associates, the surveyors. I 
also wrote a private letter, giving such suggestions as I thought 
might be useful. 

Mr. Forward writes, that being a candidate for an election as 
judge, he wishes to be recalled, and I should like to receive your 
directions in relation to this subject. JI suppose it may be as 
well that he should be permitted to return, and that the mission 
should remain vacant till the next session of Congress. We 
have no affairs of importance pending at Copenhagen. If his 
request be complied with, early notice should be given to him, 
as he might wish to leave the Baltic by the middle of October. 

Mr. Corwin’s purpose to resign ere long is, I fear, fixed, 
although I should devoutly wish that he would reconsider it. 
Where would you look for a successor? You could hardly go to 
Ohio, even if a proper man were to be found there, if Mr. God- 
dard is to go to China. This last appointment appears to me 
of more doubtful propriety than it did when I wrote you last, 
since Ohio has already one full mission. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has gone to England, and Mr. Marcoleta, 
I presume to Nicaragua, so that all Nicaraguan affairs must 
remain in statu quo, till October. No important papers have 
been received from the Department, expect those which relate 
to Mexico. All the rest of the world is quiet. Indeed, Mexico 
is, at present, the main point of interest in our foreign relations. 
Lord Elgin, you notice, has accepted the Boston invitation for a 
great celebration in September. I trust you will be present. 

Hoping that you are as happy among crowds as I am here in 
solitude, and enjoying health better than ret I remain, my 
dear Sir, always yours truly, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 
Elms Farm, August 23, 1851, Thursday morning, five o’clock— )? 
A little fogey, but will haters day. $ 


My pear Srr,—At noon yesterday I received your letter of 
Monday, p. mM. ‘The warmth with which you express your 
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friendship towards me deeply touches me. Be assured, my dear 
Sir, that your affectionate regard is fully reciprocated. I like 
your intelligence, [respect your judgment, I have sympathy with 
your principles, and your feelings, and I like your society. It is 
my fervent wish that your friendship, as a source of happiness 
to me, may continue to refresh and gladden my way through 
all the little remainder of the path of life, which is yet to be 
trodden. Heaven’s blessing ever rest on you and yours! and 
may you see many, many happy days, when all that you know 
of me, shall be matter of memory! 

In regard to health, my dear friend, I remain as when you 
left me, except I think my general strength has improved, and 
the affection of the feet, which I am forced to believe is gout, is 
less troublesome and painful. Still, my feet are quite tender, and 
not without occasional twinges. I cannot say, that at this 
moment I feel any symptom of catarrh whatever. Still, Iam 
cautious, and continue the use of all the medicines, keep indoors, 
except in fine weather, and avoid every thing, which might give 
the enemy an opening, through which he might enter. 

In the p. m. yesterday, I received your despatch, and suppose 
that an hour hence, you will be at the Tremont. I thank you 
for having written to Mrs. Webster, for really I hardly know 
where to direct letters for her. I have not as yet heard from her, 
as actually at Niagara. 

My dear Sir, may I ask if Iam likely to get any slippers, or 
soft shoes, or boots? You undertook a very humble service, but 
you are so sure to perform what you undertake, that I relied on 
no one else. I suppose you could find none ready made, and I 
write this only to pray you not to let even so small a matter to 
slip out of your memory. 

If detained in Boston, though but for a day, and that day be 
not a busy one, I trust you will come up. I wrote you yester- 
day on a subject of some little interest, but no great. You will 
find the letter at New York. 

Yours, always sincerely and truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Monday morning, August 25. 
My pear Sir,—Sarah thought she saw catarrh in my counte- 
nance yesterday. ‘To-day she sees none. As yet I do not 
sneeze, nor are my eyes affected. It has not stayed away so 
long before. Yet it may come. The feet are doing first rate. 
The weather delightful. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Tuesday morning, August 26, 1851, eight o’clock. 
My pear Frienp,—Things are in statu quo. ‘There is no 
positive symptom or appearance of catarrh. In driving out 
yesterday afternoon, the wind freshened up, and I sneezed twice, 
but John Taylor sneezed three times. Sarah says my eyes are 
not quite so clear this morning as yesterday morning. But I 
think I can account for that. My system is so full of iron, pot- 
ash, and arsenic, that my stomach has become deranged. I 
took a blue pill last night, and a Rochelle powder this morning. 

The weather is clear and quite cool. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. ' 


Franklin, August 26, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,—lI propose to send several cattle, intended 
for Marshfield, on the cars, to Medford, on Tuesday, the 2d day 
of September, in time to reach Cambridge on Wednesday 
morning, the 3d, by Mr. Taylor, namely :— 

One pair handsome red oxen, about seven feet, stx year old, 
good workers, and in good order. ‘I'he one with the narrowest 
set of horns, and the shortest tail, is the near ox. 
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One pair of five year old oxen, sparked, good to work in 
any way, but the off ox has outgrown his mate. 

One pair dark red, four year old steers, uncommonly hand 
some, said to be handy and good to work. They are beauties. 
These are Fletcher’s. 

'One pair of heavy and handsome four year olds, lighter red, 
quite as large, or larger, too fat to keep and too good to kill. 
They are “ White Mountain steers ;” the darkest colored is the 
near one. 

One pair four year olds, short legged, heavy, and as Mr. 
Taylor says, excellent workers. The dark face is the off ox. 

One pair three year old steers, black and all black, very 
handy, and good to work. Near one has the shortest horns. 

One handsome red cow, five year old, and her calf, now an 
uncommonly large yearling heifer, both in calf by a celebrated 
Devon bull. 

I may not be able to get all these into the cars, but shall if I 
can. If there are any steers which you do not like, or think we 
do not need, let them be sold at once for beef. If any changes 
be made in this list, Mr. Taylor will explain them. Mr. Taylor 
will go down with the cattle, and I wish you to meet him your- 
self at Medford. He will tell you all particulars. 

Mr. Taylor takes down, also, eleven four year old steers, 
including the twins, as beef, and you must help him sell them 
off. You will, of course, take somebody with you, to drive the 
cattle to Marshfield; but be sure to go up yourself, and meet 
Mr. Taylor. 


Yours, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Franklin, August 27, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—Thus far the catarrh holds off. It was due 
the 23d, but, as yet, does not show itself. But I dare not have 
confidence for some days yet, that it will not come on in force. 
Our housekeeper, who has been with us ten years, and is now 
here, never had any hopes that the annual attack might be 
averted this time, until this morning. She now thinks that, by 
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great care, it may be made to pass by. [I shall, I think, remain 
here some time longer. Iam quite alone, but the weather is 
fine, and on the whole I enjoy the leisure very much. The last 
I heard of Mrs. Webster, she was at the Falls. 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


August 27. 

Porter Wricut,—I wish Mr. Ames to buy me thirty year- 
lings, or two year old steers, or part of each age; and rather 
prefer some of each. When purchased, I wish him to mark 
them with a W. If he wants money, he may draw on me, at 
five days’ sight, and send the bill to me wherever I may be. 
His draft, or commission, or compensation in any way, will be 
promptly paid. You know what kind of cattle we want; not 
very expensive or fancy animals, but fair, tolerably large, and 
growthy steers. I care little about pairs, or matches, but do not 
want any mean things. 

I am quite willing you should employ the man with the 
machine to thresh the grain, if you think best. We shall lose 
something in the straw, but you have so much work to do, I 
think the grain may as well be threshed by the machine. 

I hope this cool and dry weather will help save the potatoes. 

Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[Franklin, August 31, 1851.] Sunday evening. 
My pear Sir,—This has been a lonely and rather unhappy 
day. Since last evening the pain in my feet has been constant 
and intense, and I do not think I slept twenty minutes at one 
time, last night, between nine o’clock and three. Nor have 1 
been able to sleep to-day. The weather is fine, and I drove up 
to the village this p. m. to ask the doctor to come down and see 
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if he could not give me something, colchicum, or something 
else, to relieve pain without opium. He says he will try. 

Friday about noon, I thought I felt catarrhal symptoms. 
There were some tendency of defluxion from the nose, the eyes 
did not feel right, and what was more important, I felt a degree 
of general depression, which belongs to the disease. I fought 
the demonstration off, however, and at present feel nothing of it. 
Indeed, while I write this, such is the burning in my feet, that I 
could not well feel any thing else. The complaint in the feet 
does not spread. It is confined to the extremities, the toes of 
the two feet. No external application gives any relief. 

Monday morning, seven o’clock—I am glad I did not fill up 
this sheet last evening, as Iam better to-day, and have no bad 
signs or symptoms about me. 

I expect to hear from you at eleven o’clock. 

Yours, truly always, Dan’L WeEssTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Franklin, September 8, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I was delighted to receive your letter of the 
2d, and to find you are at home, safe and well. I saw you had 
your hands full of Cuban matters. I think your course entirely 
right. What patriots and hot-headed men will next undertake, 
respecting Cuba, remains to be seen. We must expect that 
every possible effort will be made to embroil us with Spain. 

I have had rather a hard time. Ihave been able to keep off 
the catarrh so far, but it has called on me to take so much 
medicine as a good deal to derange my system. In addition to 
this, I was attacked three weeks ago by a violent pain in one 
of my feet, which the doctor says is gout. I can hardly believe 
this, as we never had gout in our family; but there is some- 
thing, and which is by spells exceedingly painful. ‘The phy- 
sician says it will do my constitution a great deal of good, and 
go off in good time. 

I go to Boston to-day, where Mrs. Webster is, and thence 
immediately to Marshfield. By the process, thus far, I have 
lost flesh, and am not a little reduced. Yesterday and Sunday 

Ode TI: 40 , 
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were exceedingly hot, bright days; and although I did step out 
of the house, the heat affected my eyes, much after the catarrh 
fashion. I resisted the attack, however, by the application of 
ice. This effort to avert the catarrh, and this appearance of 
gout, if it be good, will produce a change of some sort, in the 
state of my health. 1 do not know how it will come out, but 
hope for the best. 

I think you will do very well to make Mr. Crittenden acting 
secretary on his return. I shall make every effort to get to 
Washington before the month is out, and am the more anxious 
to do so, as I must be in New Hampshire to meet friends one 
day in the early part of October, at Manchester. All depends, 
however, on the progress | may make in regard to health. 

I do hope Mr. Corwin will not quit. Conjure him, in my 
behalf, to remain for the present. 

I shall give Mr. Derrick directions to recall Mr. Forward. 

I shall not attend the Boston celebration, and I should not if 
I were well. I cannot accept any invitation in which the 
mayor and aldermen form part of the inviters. 

Yours, always truly, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Revere House, Friday. September 13, 1851. 

My bEar Si1r,—It has been suggested as possible, that some 
of those who will dine on the common to-day, might be inclined, 
afterwards, to make me a call of civility and respect, in numbers. 
I hope this may not happen. Such an occurrence, immediately 
after the President’s departure, might be liable to misconstrue- 
tion. It might be represented that it had been planned, or de- 
signed, or, if not so, that it was disrespectful to the President. 
My deep and sincere regard for the President, as well as mny 
official relations to him, would make it exceedingly painful to 
me, if any thing should occur, in which my name should be 
concerned, however remotely, manifesting disrespect to him or 
the slightest want of kindness, or delicacy towards his feelings. 
Besides, I am desirous that he should get through this occasion 
in a manner every way the most gratifying to him. 
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I shall have another opportunity, ere long, of meeting the 
citizens of Boston. I hope it may not be necessary to show 
this letter, or even to suggest its existence to any one, but, never- 
theless, I wish my friends to be aware of my feelings, should the 
case arise. Yours, truly always, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


P. 8. The President is not quite well this morning, and 
does not come down to breakfast. I presume he has experi- 
enced a little too much fatigue. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, Green Harbor, September 15, pe 
Monday morning, eight o’clock. 

My prear Frienp,—Since I wrote you last, I have gone 
through sudden and various changes in regard to my health. 
Things wore on, much as they had been going, until the first of 
this month. Then excessively hot weather set in, and gave a 
new turn to matters. Saturday the 6th, Sunday the 7th, and 
Monday the 8th were intolerable days for heat. On Saturday, 
although I did not step over the threshold, my eyes became 
strongly affected, much after the catarrh fashion, and this con- 
tinued. Monday afternoon the weather appearing to cool a 
little, and the cars not passing till six o’clock, I ventured on 
board for Boston. We were unlucky. The engine was thrown 
off the track by running over cattle; it was midnight before we 
got in. I took a heavy cold, and the next day was quite ill all 
day. Wednesday afternoon I broke away by violence, and 
came hither by way of the Hingham boat. While in Boston, 
Dr. Jeffries advised me to leave off all medicine for a time, 
which I did, and have not yet resumed the taking of any. 
These things, or some of them, have caused a very sudden im- 
provement. My feet became at once quite well, nor have I 
felt any great influence of catarrh, since I have been here. On 
Thursday, I caught thirty very fine Tautog, under Sunk Rock. 
It was just the day for them; mild, still, and a little cloudy. On 
such a day, and just at the commencement of flood tide, throw 
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your hook into their den, and the chiefs will all contend for it. 
I took one seven pound fellow. On Saturday, I went out in 
the Lapwing with Fletcher, and some of his Boston friends. 
We had no great luck, and it came on to rain, during a perfect 
calm, so that we did not escape a wetting. I took little harm 
from it. 

Saturday night wind and weather changed, and we have had 
it quite cold. This morning the wind is east, and at sunrise 
the mercury stood 51°. 1 doubt whether I shall leave the house 
to-day. Mr. Lanman came with me from New Hampshire, has 
been here, and went off this morning for New York. Mrs. 
Webster, Miss Kate Le Roy, and myself constitute the parlour 
part of the household. 

I received an invitation from the City Government to attend 
the railroad celebration, which I declined. ‘The President wrote 
me on the 10th, that he should not be here, but a telegraphic 
despatch announced, Saturday evening, that he would leave 
Washington this morning for Boston. 

Mrs. Webster and I propose to go to town to-morrow, to see 
the fashions a little, and spend two or three days. ‘Then one 
more short stay at this place, will bring us to October. 

Marshfield looks finely, and every thing is right but the pota- 
toes. The rot has taken them. ‘The barns are crowded full of 
hay and grain, the fields have quite an English green about 
them, and the cattle are up to their knees in fresh grown grass. 

N. B. Since writing so far, | have yours, saying you have 
flown off to Niagara. 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO GOVERNOR BOUTWELL. 


Boston, September 22, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I am desirous of placing these trifles! in your 
possession, as a gift from my own hand; the more especially as 
the occasion furnishes an opportunity of expressing my high 
personal regard, and my profound respect for the manner in 
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which you have upholden constitutional principles, and main- 
tained the supremacy of the laws. 
, Very truly and faithfully, yours, 


Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Marshfield, September 26, 1851.. Friday, two p. mM. 

My prar Sir,—Here I am once more, and here, I assure you, 
Iam most happy to be. After a noisy week of “ celebrations,” 
we went to Beverly, and passed a few highly agreeable days 
with Mr. Haven’s family. It is a charming spot, and a most 
hospitable mansion. You were looked for, and a room kept for 
you till we left. We came up to Boston yesterday forenoon, 
and I came to this place early this morning, leaving Mrs. Web- 
ster to come down at two o’clock, with Mr. Edward Curtis, who, 
I hope, arrived at Boston this morning. 

At Boston I received your letter, saying you should come to 
Boston on Tuesday. I pray you come immediately here. Call 
on Mr. Haven, who, I hope, will accompany you, as I wish to 
see you and him together. 


Saturday morning, seven o’clock. 
Mrs. Webster arrived yesterday p. m. but brought no Mr. 
Curtis. I hope he is not out in this eastern rain-storm, and I 
hope you and yours are all well and happy in 14th street. 
Always, truly yours, 
D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Marshfield, September 27, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—My speech of the 7th of March, 1850, is 
probably the most important effort of my life, and as likely as 
any other to be often referred to. I think, therefore, it ought to 
have a short name for a running title, and for popular use. I 
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should like to have “ Union” in it, in some form, and would 


retain the date, to distinguish it from other “ Union” speeches.’ 


Suppose you say in the running title, “ Mr. Webster’s Speech,” 
or “ Speech, March 7, 1850, on the danger of the Union and the 
duties of its friends,” or “ Speech for the Union and the Consti- 
tution, March 7, 1850.” 

Do I not say in the speech, which is not before me, “ I speak 
to-day for the Union?” TI leave all to your taste and judg- 


ment, but incline myself strongly for the last form stated above. 


Mr. Clay’s resolutions were rather the occasion than the sub- 
ject of the speech. 
Iam on the manuscript to-day. 


Yours, D. W. 


Bx Se cele very rainy morning. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


(EXTRACT.) 
Marshfield, September 28, 1851. 

My pear S1r,—I heard with great pleasure of your arrival at 
Washington in safety and good health. I am sure your recol- 
lections of your visit to the Bostonians must be pleasant, as 
you gave them all much pleasure. It is a long time since they 
have seen among them a Whig President; Ido not hear any 
thing but satisfaction from any quarter. 

As soon as you. left Boston, I went to the country, and stayed 
two or three days with Mr. Haven. I was far from being well, 
and one day quite sick. Sometimes the force of the catarrh 
seems pretty much broken, and then it returns attacking the 
head, eyes, nose, &c., with great violence. I think it is ap- 
proaching its last stage, which is the asthmatic stage. Some 
of our friends who are subjects of the complaint, and who have 
short necks, dread this. Ido not fear much from this, although 
in this stage 1 feel its influence more or less on the chest. 
Meantime, between the catarrh and the Harrisburg diarrhea, I 
am a good deal reduced. This cannot be denied, though I am 
not quite so sick, as the newspapers represent me sometimes. 
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The weather is now bad, and I am obliged to keep house; but 
it does me good to be out in fair weather. In such a day as 
this, a northeast rain-storm pouring, I cough a little, and am 
as hoarse as a frog. 
But enough of myself. 
Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


‘ Marshfield, October 4, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I was just sitting down to write to you to- 
day, when I received yours of the 2d. 

The information communicated by Mr. Rives, if true, may 
become important, but we must wait to learn its particulars. I 
doubt exceedingly, whether the English government would do so 
rash a thing as to interfere with American vessels, on the seas, 
under pretence of their containing Cuban invaders. This could 
never be submitted to. Ido not think that any further attempt 
is likely to be made, at present, by these lawless people, as I do 
not see where they can now raise the funds, and therefore I hope 
we may have no more trouble. If an official communication be 
made to us of such a treaty as Mr. Rives supposes may have 
been entered into, it will deserve close consideration. We 
must look to our own antecedents. In General Jackson’s time, it 
was intimated to Spain by our government, that if she would 
not cede Cuba to any Kuropean power, we would assist her in 
maintaining her possession of it. A lively fear existed, at that 
time, that England had designs upon the island. The same in- 
timation was given to Spain, through Mr. Irving, when I was 
formerly in the Department of State. Mr. J. Quincy Adams 
often said that, if necessary, we ought to make war with Eng- 
land sooner than to acquiesce in her acquisition of Cuba. It is 
indeed obvious enough what danger there would be to us, if a 
great naval power were to possess this key to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean Sea. Before receiving your letter, I had 
made up my mind, that if this matter of the treaty between 
England and France should be announced to us, and should 
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seem to require immediate attention, I would hasten to Wash- 
ington. 

The recent weather, very cold for the season, has been useful 
to me. The catarrh with its sneezing, and nose-blowing, its 
cough and its asthma, seems to be taking leave; my eyes are 
still weak, but my greatest difficulty, at present, is a general 
want of strength. Iam trying to pick up, and hope to be able 
to be in Washington by the 20th of the month, or thereabouts, 
somewhat recruited. 

I pray you, my dear Sir, to command me, if. there be any 
thing which I can do, and call me back to Washington, when- 
ever you see a necessity for so doing. Marshfield is very pleas- 
ant, and its air, | think, useful, but Iam ready to quit whenever 
duty requires. : 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, October 11, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I have been at Manchester for a day, and 
returned yesterday. It was the occasion of a great State fair, at 
which an immense multitude assembled. 

Ihave had thoughts of fulfilling a promise of long standing to 
the Vermontese, but I have given it up. Nor shall I go again 
to New Hampshire, as I feel it to be my duty to be looking to 
the South, and the more so, as I expect to be obliged to return 
to Boston for a few days, on important professional business. 
The weather is fine, and I am gaining in health and strength. 

Yours, always truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P. 8S. It is news to me that I am expected to make an 
address at Baltimore. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, October 11, 1851. 

My vrar Sir,—I give this to Mr. Cook, a gentleman from 
Alabama, who brings very respectable letters from Mr. Hilliard 
and others. These letters he wishes you to read. His object is 
to solicit the aid of the government in favor of his son, one of 
the Cuban prisoners, now on his way to Spain. 

I have given him a private and unofficial note of introduction 
to Mr. Calderon, to whom I have advised him: to show his letters, 
after you shall have read them. 

Of course, we can do nothing officially for any one of these 
prisoners, which we do not do for all. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, October 12, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—lI received this morning yours of the 10th, in 
regard to the insurrection in Tamaulipas. 

I entirely concur in the result to which the cabinet has come, 
to wit, that there is no sufhcient information, at present, on the 
subject in regard to England and France, and the Cuban busi- 
ness. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that these governments, or 
either of them, dare to search an American merchantman on the 
high seas to ascertain whether individuals may be on board, 
bound to Cuba, and with hostile purposes. 

The only case to justify a seizure and detention, would be 
that of an armed vessel fitted out obviously and flagrantly for 
warlike purposes, found sailing on the high seas without a com- 
mission from any acknowledged government. Such a vessel 
might be regarded as a pirate, being hostis humani generis, and 
might be destroyed by the ships of war of any government. 
But then it must be certain that the vessel was destined to act 
piratically. 


e 
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I have written to Mr. Rives to send us an account of the 
French laws respecting enlistments in France for foreign military 
service, and the prevention of expeditions set on foot in France 
against states or governments, with which France is at peace. 

Tam glad that you have thought of Mr. B. as commissioner 
to China. I have known. him long and well. He has talent 
and knowledge for the place, and is acquainted with the French 
language, though not, of course, with the Chinese. 


He is a thoroughly sound Union Whig. 


I thank you for your kindness in sending me the article from — 


the Republic. It is fair and manly, and quite sufficiently favor- 
able towards me. 

While you and I are together, my dear Sir, in the administra- 
tion of the government, that administration will not be bifaced ; 
but it will be one in principle and purpose. 

I go to-morrow morning to Marshfield, to put things in order 
for my departure South. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. HOLMES TO MR. WEBSTER. 


25, Tremont Row, October 14, 1851. 


[The following lines were sent to Mr. Webster by a very respectable man, a 
harness-maker in Boston, and though they may not be new to every body, they 
will be so to many. Mr. Webster preserved them, as he thought them justly 
descriptive. | 


Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you the following lines, 
expressing the qualities of a good cow: — 


She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She’ll quickly get fat, without cake or corn ; 
She’s clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin; 
She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 
A straight and flat back, with never a hump, 
She’s wide in her hips, and bold in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, thin in her thighs! 
She’s light in her hair, and small in her tail, 
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She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail; 
She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin, 
She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within. 


You will please pardon this liberty, but knowing you area 
farmer, and thinking of those lines, that my father taught me 
when a boy, I thought I would embrace the present opportunity 
of sending them to you. 

Your obedient servant, 
Witu Homes. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HOLMES. 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for your lines, describing a fine cow. 
The description, I think, is quite correct. Your father must 
have understood the subject. 


Yours truly, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO GOVERNOR BOUTWELL. 


Marshfield, October 16, 1851. 

My pear S1r,—I have read your letter of the 29th of Sep- 
tember with sincere pleasure. It is most grateful to me to know 
that you are among those, who, although not entertaining in 
general my political opinions, nevertheless approve my recent 
efforts for the preservation of the constitution and the authority 
of the laws. You say, “that the union of the States is a political 
necessity, without which all political principles and organiza- 
tions are comparatively worthless.” 

This short sentence, in my judgment, states the whole mat- 
ter, fully and accurately. 

The resolutions of the town of Acton of the 14th of June, 
1776, are very remarkable. The general idea of some union 
among the several colonies, each acting under its separate govern- 
ment, is known, of course, to have prevailed before. ‘The meet- 
ing at Albany, in 1753, is proof of this, and other evidences also, 
to the like effect, are spread through our history. But the 
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inhabitants of Acton, with a far-seeing sagacity, by the resolu- 
tions referred to, carried their opinions much further, and to a 
much more important result. They appear to have contem- 
plated not a confederacy, or league between the States, but one 
government, that is to say, an IGnertnon republic for them all, 
I am not at all aware of any vote or declaration by anybody 
of citizens to the same or a similar effect, of an earlier period. 
I am, my dear Sir, with very great regard, your obedient 
servant, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PRATT. 


Marshfield, October 16, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—I send you the proposed inscription for Julia’s 
monument, and Edward’s. Please put the words on a piece of 
paper, in the form in which it is proposed they shall stand on 
the monuments, and send the words, in the proposed form, to 
me, before they are cut on the stone. ‘The words for Mrs. 
Webster’s monument, I will send up in a day or two. _ 

At present, a date is wanted. I shall be in Boston on Mon- 
day evening, and will see you at the Revere House, on 


Tuesday. 
Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Marshfield, October 18, 1851. 

My prar Sir,—The house delineated in Mr. Lanman’s sketch, 
‘is the very house in which I was born. Some of my older 
brothers and sisters were born in the first house erected by my 
father, which was a log cabin. Before my birth, he had become 
able to build a small frame house, which several persons now 
living will remember, and which is accurately depicted by Mr. 
Lanman. ‘This house, in its turn, gave way to a much larger 
one, which now stands on the spot, and which was built by 
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those who purchased the property of my father. I have 
recently repurchased this spot. 
I will look for Mr. Marston’s note, but I thought you had it. 
I will enclose the several dedications, and send them by this 
mail or the next. 
Yours, always truly, 
DaniteL WEBSTER. 


MR. M. TO MR. WEBSTER. 


[As a specimen of the considerate requests made to Mr. Webster, as, doubt- 
less, to other distinguished persons, the following letter is inserted. 

The leisure which, of course, usually attends the Secretary of State of the 
United States, was probably not sufficient for the required treatise. ] 


——— College, October 18, 1851. 

Sir,—Having to discuss the following question, “ Whether 
the ends of government can be obtained better, by a republican 
than by a monarchical form,” and being unable to get, from any 
standard authors, a satisfactory definition of what the true 
“ends of government” are, I am urged to respectfully ask your 
advice. 

- Your reputation as the great defender of our Constitution, 
and as the invincible advocate of republicanism, has induced me 
to request of you, answers to the following questions, namely, 
What are the ends of government? What are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics in the constitutions of republican and mon- 
archical governments? How do you define a true republic and 
a real monarchy? 

If the above will not interfere with the important duties con- 
nected with the office you hold, a few ideas from you will be 
ae received and gratefully remembered by 

Your most obedient servant, 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, October 22, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I am detained here quite unexpectedly by an 
entanglement in an old lawsuit. It is pending in the United 
States Circuit Court, and parties and counsel are now here for 
the purpose of agreeing, or having a decision on the time of 
trying it; which is found to be no easy matter, as many counsel 
are engaged, belonging to different States, and a host of wit- 
nesses to be examined. Ihave thought the trial might come on 
pretty soon, but present appearances indicate a postponement 
for some months. The subject was opened by the judge yester- 
day; affidavits are in preparation to-day, and the parties will be 
heard to-morrow. If the judge decides the matter on Friday, 
as he probably will, I shall go to New York on Saturday, and 
to Washington without loss of time. That will be as early, I 
think, as I shall be able to do a day’s work in a day. 

I regret exceedingly to see that Judge Conkling differs from 
the other judges, on the subject of these forcible rescues of fugi- 
tive slaves. 

Yours, truly always, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Washington, October 30, 1851. 

Dear Si1r,—I presume the argument in Gibbons v. Ogden 
was written by me and given to Mr. Wheaton. The argument 
is a pretty good one, and was on a new question. It has been — 
often observed that the opinion of the court, delivered by Chief 
Justice Marshall, follows closely the track of the argument. He 
adopts the idea, which I remember struck him at the time, that, 
by the Constitution, the commerce of the several States has 
become a unit. 

I think all arguments and discourses have more force and 
directness, when the first person is used. Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
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Derrick both say, that every word of the message! was written 
by me, and therefore I see no reason why it should not be stated 
to have been written by me. D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO COLONEL TODD. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, November 6, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for your 
friendly feelings, and the very favorable sentiments towards me, 
which you are pleased to express. We were more intimately 
acquainted formerly, in the days of the good President Harrison, 
who was, I know, your fast and unalterable friend. I shall 
always cherish the highest respect for his memory and character. 
I should be very glad to see you. Nobody can tell, my dear 
Sir, what times are before us. I think that good men and 
lovers of their country should stand together and act together. 
I have the truest confidence in you; both as to your fidelity and 
ability. You are in the vigor of life, active, and well known to 
very many good men, and true friends of the government, and 
certainly you can do much good. You need not doubt of my 
good wishes and intentions of being useful to you, now and at 
all times. 
I repeat, that if not inconvenient to you, I hope you will 
come this way. 
Yours truly, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, November 7, 1851. Friday morning, eight o’clock. 
My pear Sir,—Mr. Curtis did not arrive yesterday. He 
informed me by telegraph, that the cars met with some obstruc- 
- tion at Philadelphia, and that he should be here to-day. 
The weather is fine, but cold, and I am well but rather busy, 


1 Transmitting the treaty of Washington to Congress. 
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although not crowded. "When one is in health, he can make 
things move rapidly. The necessity of attending to the publi- 
cation of my Speeches, now going through the press, requires 
some labor; subscribers’ copies are to contain an autograph. 
T'o accomplish this, I write my name, on sheets prepared, four 
or five hundred times of an evening. And then corrections are 
to be made, and notes furnished. The volumes, it is said, will 
be out by the Ist of December. 

The message is a matter now requiring consideration an 
preparation. I hope all parts of it will be carefully considered, 
inasmuch as the administration has few friends in Congress. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


_ Washington, November 9, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,—I duly received yours of the 7th. If the 
ground remains open, | suppose you will plough in the kelp. 
It loses a little by lying in the air, though not a great deal, at 
this season of the year. You seem to have a great yield of 
carrots. Indeed, our crops, like most of our other crops, are very 
favorable, except in the case of the potatoes. 

You will soon be, if not already, drawing the turnips; I wish 
you to weigh one bushel, and then see how many bushels fill 
your common cart; then, by keeping an account of the cart- 
loads, you can ascertain both the number of bushels and the 
number of tons. You can in the same way cast the quantity 
of the carrots. 

I do not hear how Mr. Weston gets on with the barn and 
sheep-house; I suppose the bridge may take him some time. 

Tam very well. Mrs. Webster is yet in New York. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, November 12, 1851. 

My pear Mr. Buarcurorp,—lI received your interesting com- 
munication yesterday, and now enclose a letter for Mr. Min- 
turn. I wish to thank you most heartily for your constant and 
kind attention to the passenger-money business, which is a good 
deal important to me. 

I am very glad you sometimes call to see Mrs. Curtis and 
Mrs. Webster, and hope you will continue to be neighborly. 
Mr. Curtis and I get along well; his health appears to me to 
be good. We live very quietly. He said this morning, our 
early dinners and quiet evenings are the things for us. We 
dined all alone yesterday, and talked from four to ten o’clock a 
regular duet. ‘To-day we are threatened with snow. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, November 12, 1851. 

Porter Wricut,—I think you will find places, somewhere, 
for the turnips. ‘There is the floor of the sheep-barn, as well as 
the cellar, and the floor and hovel of the new barn, (if we have 
no cattle there,) where turnips can be placed, and covered up 
with hay or straw. Indeed, I suppose, if you were to make a 
platform, a foot from the ground, with loose plank, you might 
lay turnips up on it, two or three feet thick, and cover all up 
with hay or straw, and that in this manner they might be kept 
till spring. 

Iam willing you should sell the Jumpers! if you can get a 
fair and full price for them; not under a hundred dollars, and 
as much more as you think they are worth. Ido not exactly 
remember their size, but they are a handsome pair, now in gcod 
order, will be six years old in the spring; and if you do not need 
to work them this winter, we have hay and turnips to give 


1 A pair of oxen. 
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them, and they may easily be made good beef by July, when 
good beef generally brings a good price. Exercise your own 
judgment, but do not sacrifice my favorites. 

I wish you to get three or four nice new half barrels, by the 
time you kill the hogs. Marshfield pork is very popular here, 
and I shall want as much as three half barrels sent to me. I 
should like to know how the beef cattle get along. I suppose 
you will slaughter the hogs and the beef cattle, about the week 
after Thanksgiving. 

If Mr. Baker has any of the common geese left, more than he 
wishes to keep, he may send them up, from time to time, to 
Mrs. Appleton, and so of the white turkeys, if he can make them 
fat enough. 

Do not fail to remember the oil cake for the calves. Take 
one of the best turkeys for your Thanksgiving dinner, and tell 
Mr. Baker to take another for his. . 

The barrels of vegetables have not arrived, but I suppose 
they are on the way. We have not east wind enough to bring 
them along. 

When you have got in the turnips, let me know the quantity. 
Are the boats all properly disposed of for the winter? How 
does Mr. Weston get on with his bridge and his barns ? 

I enclose a draft for a little money, which I suppose you will 
consider the very best part of this long letter. 

Dan’n WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, November 13, 1851. 

Dear Str,—Unless these directions be altered, suppose we 
proceed this way in the farming :— 

1. Blackmount. Sow guano and plaster, mixed well together ; 
twice or three times as much plaster in bulk as guano; harrow 
the land once or twice, or more, before and after sowing, so as to 
get the guano well covered up in the ground; then plant the 
potatoes, putting lime and plaster in each hill, according to Mr. 
Nesmith’s recommendation; get the potatoes into the ground as 
early as possible. What sorts of seed do you propose to use? 

2. As to the cornfield on the Weston land, get bone dust of 
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Mr. Breck, plough it in, in the same way; it should be fine; he 
will tell you the usual quantity. Then plant, putting lime into 
each hill, either with hog or with barn manure, or with plaster. 

You will receive fifty-eight or sixty bags of guano, containing 
about a hundred and fifty pounds a bag, or a little less. Put 
twenty of these bags on the nine ploughed acres on Blackmount. 
That will be rather more than three hundred pounds to the acre, 
which will do pretty well. Keep the rest of the guano safe, till 
further orders. Have you ashes enough in the peach orchard 
for the whole field? If not, some of the guano may be used on 
the southern half of that field, where wheat is to be sown. | | 
should like to try guano at the rate of three hundred pounds to 
the acre, against ashes at the rate of two hundred bushels to the 
acre. If you do any thing of this kind, be exact. 

Have you as much strength of ox teams as you wish, or more 
or less than you wish? One question more. About what 
time should you prefer that I should come home to stay three 
days? 

Yours, &., Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CHARLES MARCH. 


Washington, November 13, 1851. 

My pear Frienp,—The wine, both parcels, have arrived 
safe. Your kindness is unbounded; one of the kinds I have 
tasted with Mr. Curtis. Its flavor is excellent, but is ex- 
ceeded by the flavor of our long-continued and unbroken 
friendship. I relish highly all the recollections of the past, and 
all the sweets of the present. I thank God that we have lived 
so long, known each other so well, and cultivated such a degree 
of mutual esteem. 

I thank you, my dear Sir, for these new proofs of your bounty, 
and only wish I could see how it were possible for me to re- 
quite it. 

May God preserve you. | 

Yours, ever faithfully, 
~ Dan’, WEBSTER. 
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Sunday evening, Franklin, November 16, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—By all appearances, the winter has commenced, 
snow, six inches deep, and the wind northwest, quite cold. My 
water-trough to-night, I think, will freeze two inches thick. 
Last Monday morning, the 10th, at five o’clock, it commenced 
snowing, and it continued to snow all day, till six in the evening, 
with the wind northeast blowing rather hard. ‘Tuesday morning 
I started for the Punch Brook Pasture, where I had fifty head 
of cattle. I found them all safe under the pine-trees. I drove 
them all home, and have been feeding them since, from the 
barns. 

Your cattle are all in fine order, and I will give you a full 
account of them after I get them in their regular places, which 
will be several departments. It will take me a few days 
more to get them all regulated. I think that I have now on 
your Eims Farm a number of cattle, which I have raised from 
the full blood Hereford’s. Some forty head half-bloods, of 
which there are thirty that have white faces, from two years 
old down to calves. I have one pair of two year-old steers, half- 
blood, Hereford’s, both white faces, which girt six feet and six 
inches. I have one pair of yearlings, both steers, white faces, 
which girt six feet each. As to oxen, I have nothing that is very 
fanciful. 

Mr. Webster, Sir, will you please give Mrs. Webster my 
greatest respects. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN '‘T'ayLor. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


November 24, 1851. 

I nave thought it might be agreeable to you to receive this 
evening a greater part of what I have prepared, or propose to 
prepare, for the message. 

T'wo papers, drawn by you and put into my hands, the one 
upon the compromise measures, I hope to look over to-morrow, 
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by the earliest light of the morning, and will return them 
to you. 

I was never informed, till to-day, of the particulars of Commo- 
dore Parker’s visit to the Havana, the instructions given to him, 
and his letters to the Department.’ ‘hese seem to me important, 
as you will see by what I have written for the message. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


November 24, 1851. 

Turis is rather an interesting letter, but it is so full of personal 
compliments to me, I ought to be ashamed to show it. 

Dr. Lieber is a professor in Columbia College, South Caro- 
lina. He is a German, who has been in this country many 
years, is an excellent scholar, and has great acquaintance with 
men in Kurope and America. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


PORTER WRIGHT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, November 24, 1851. 
Dear Sir,— We have, after a long time, got in all our turnips. 
. We make out one hundred and forty-two loads, weighing about 
two thousand one hundred pounds to the load, and thirty-two 
bushels, as we measure them, to the load. We have cleared 
our cornfield on the Weston land, and ploughed three days 
there. 

Friday we had another kelp storm; and Saturday afternoon, 
after the tide got down, so that we could get on the beach, we 
got up fifty-seven loads. Mr. Weston thinks in four or five 
days that he shall have the bridge so that we can pass over it. 


Yours with respect, 
C. P. Wricut. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Tuesday, nine o’clock, November 25, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I fear I shall not be able to get the revise 
till twelve o’clock. The moment it is received, I will bring it 
over. 

It seems so important to shorten the message, that I have 
concluded it will be best to leave out all the statement of the 
laws respecting consuls, and merely say, that the state of law, 
whether for the protection or punishment of consuls, needs revis- 
ion. ‘This will be a considerable saving, and will be no great 
loss to the general reader. 

Yours truly, Dan’. WEBSTER, 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Washington, November 27, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—l was greatly surprised this morning to see 
the “ address” in the Republic, at full length. It reads well, so 
far as Iam a judge, which is only of its ability, and not of its 
truthfulness. That it will be read all over the country, I doubt 
not. You appear to have had an animated meeting. Report 
speaks goldenly of all the gentlemen who addressed the meeting. 
I confess, my dear Sir, I do indeed sincerely confess, that I am 
affected, and overwhelmed by the sentiments and efforts of such 
ardent friends. Would that I were more worthy of them! 
Whatever may happen hereafter, I am satisfied. 
Yours most truly always, 
Dan’L WesstTeEr. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HARVEY. 


Washington, November 27, 1851. 
My pear Sr1r,—I thank you for your letter. The “address” 
was printed in the Republic this morning. I am too modest — 
to say what I think of it. The speeches, as appear from the 
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sketches which I have seen, were excellent, most excellent, con- 
sidering the subject. 

I assure you, my dear Sir, that no political promotion, no 
success in life, could give my heart such a thrill as this outpour- 
ing of kindness and confidence by my Massachusetts friends. 
Enemies, factionists, and fanatics may now do their worst. I 
know not how to thank Mr.’ Ashmun, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Choate, and others, for their enthusiastic efforts. I do not think 
I shall ever try to thank either of them. ‘They tower above all 
thanks of mine. 

Yours, most assuredly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


P.S. How happy it was for Mr. Choate to say, that the 
doors of Faneuil Hall were at length opened! 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


November 27, 1851, Thanksgiving day, two o’clock. 

My pear Str,—According to your very proper suggestion, I 
have directed the substance of Mr. Waddell’s letter to be drawn 
out for publication. I suppose the message will soon be in the 
cars. Please send word by the bearer whether there be any 
thing in which I can be useful at your house. 

I have spent the morning in composing a letter to Mr. Bar- 
ringer in behalf of the prisoners in Spain, and hope to be able to 
lay it before you to-morrow. 

If that has not’ been a religious duty, it has been at least a 
work of mercy. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


December, 1851—quarter to one o’clock. 
My pear Sir,— Your proposed amendments in the report on 
Thrasher’s case are all right, and some of them important. 
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T'wo heads are better than one. The paper and its accom- 
paniments, with the necessary message, will be in your hands 
before two o’clock. 

Truly yours, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


| Washington, December 3, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—This affair of The Prometheus is serious, and 
likely to produce excitement. I am preparing a letter for Mr. 
Lawrence, to inquire whether the British government authorized 
or approved the conduct of the British commander. 

I take this occasion strongly to recommend that an armed 
vessel of some description, be sent to San Juan de Nicaragua, 
another to San Juan del Sud, and another to Chagres or its 
neighborhood. | 

I deem some naval force at all these points essentially neces- 
sary, in order to suppress violences and to preserve the peace. 


Yours, always truly, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Department of State, Washington, December 3, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—There is no letter in this Department from 
Mr. ‘Thrasher. I will see the proper statement made in the 
newspapers. 

I think it will be best for the Republic to publish the substance 
of the report of the delegate from Utah, or the whole, in an 
official form. 

Yours truly, always, . Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Department of State, December 3, 1851. 
My pEar Sir,—Papers and letters are so often opened in their 
passage through France and Spain, that I have thought it well 
to send my despatch to Mr. Barringer by a special bearer. This 
will not only insure the safe delivery of the despatch, but, I 
think, will also show an earnestness in the business which may 
be useful here, and in Madrid. I think of appointing a very 

respectable man in Boston, to this service. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Friday morning, December 5, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—Mr. Calderon has sent me a long letter from 
the Governor-General of Cuba, on the subject of Thrasher’s case. 
This letter is now in the process of translation, but it is so long 
that I shall not be ready with the papers called for in that case, 
so early as we hoped. The captain-general argues the question 
of domicile and allegiance, and quotes James Kent. 
Yours truly, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Monday pv. M., December 8, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—There is not the slightest ground, so far as I 
know, to suppose that anybody connected with the government, 
had ever intimated to Mr. Crampton, or anybody else, that. it 
would not be regarded as objectionable for Great Britain to 
send her fleet to protect Cuba. Certainly, no such suggestion 
ever proceeded ‘from me. On the contrary, being in Boston 
when it first became known that the orders were issued, I said 
publicly, and in the hearing of persons, who, I knew, would 
write it to England the next day, that the first attempt to exe- 
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cute those orders by visiting an American ship, or in any other 
way interrupting our commerce, would lead to immediate war. 

I never passed a word on the subject with Mr. Crampton. I 
do not think that any gentleman connected with the Depart- 
ment, permanently or temporarily, ever made such an intimation. 

Mr. Crittenden, we are sure, never could have done it. I 
rather suppose it must have been one of Lord Palmerston’s 
own inferences, from the declaration of the government, that we 
did not regard these invaders entitled to our protection. 

Yours truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Monday morning, December 15, 1851. 

My pEar Sir,—I send you the translation of the letter of the 
Governor-General of Cuba to Mr. Calderon. 

These Spanish papers seem to have made it necessary to 
cast anew my letter to Mr. Barringer. I have accordingly been 
doing that, and hope to have the letter ready for your perusal 
to-day, and to be sent to the Senate to-morrow. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


December 18, 1851. 
My pear Srr,—Mr. Lawrence, in a private letter to me, says 
that, “in a conversation with Lord Palmerston, his lordship 
assured him that no treaty or stipulation had been entered into 
between England, France, and Spain respecting Cuba.” I sup- 
pose it is enough for us, in answer to the call of the House, to 
state, as I have done in my report, that we have no knowledge 

of the existence of any such treaty. 
Yours truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, December 18, 1851. ‘Thursday morning. 

My pear Sir,—I write you before breakfast, as 1 fear to have 
no time afterwards. For ten days I have been busy with 
Cubans, Thrasher, The Prometheus, the supposed treaty be- 
tween England, France, and Spain, &c. 

I finished last evening an answer to the call of the House of 
Representatives about Thrasher’s case, which, when published, 
you may read. 

Iam greatly embarrassed about going to New York. It has 
been my purpose to ‘go a day or two after Christmas, and it 
seems to me to be impossible I should be able to go earlier. 

Fletcher is here, and will stay through this week. ‘The 
weather is intensely cold, but [ seem to be the better. I have 
not been in so good health for years. 

Yours truly, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


December 20, 1851. 

Dear Porter,—I send you a check for three hundred dollars, 
and will send you another soon. Have you killed the beef, or 
any part of it? Do you get any kelp? What is to be done 
with all the lard? 

Are the hams and shoulders properly taken care of? This is 
of importance; as, if I live, I shall be home next summer. 

Mr. Weston has generally put the hams up well. Iam will- 
ing to trust him and you, and Henry Thomas. Use a good 
deal of sugar, and not too much salt, nor too much saltpetre. 

I wish you would write longer letters, and more of them. 


Yours, D. W. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, [December 20,] 1851. Saturday, two o’clock. 

My pear Sr1r,—I am glad to hear from you again. My mes- 
senger is a man of observation. When Mrs. Webster is away, 
and a letter comes from her, he puts it always at the top of the 
pile. When there is no letter from her, yours takes that place. 
Bartle knows a thing or two, as the phrase is. 

I have been. busy with various things, but not overwhelmed. 
My health is good; I walk to and from the Department, when 
wind and dust do not blind my eyes; avoid going out as much 
as I can, either in the evening or to dinnef. 

I am very anxious to see Governor Kossuth, but cannot pos- 
sibly go to New York, before his visit here! You are very kind 
in offering to furnish me good things. I will give you reason- 
able notice of my wants; but let me say, that any thing brought, 
would be ten times as valuable as the same thing sent. I 
rejoice to learn that you are likely to get the money from Mr. F. 

Yours truly, Dan’, WEBSTER. 


P. 8. How comes this letter in Mr. Lanman’s handwriting ? 
Answer, because I wrote it on the wrong page of a sheet of 
paper, aad would not send the result of such a blunder to Mr. 
Blatchford, and therefore had it copied. 

Fletcher thinks of going to New York on Tuesday, so as to 
be home at Christmas. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


December 28, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—The Utah report has come in, and I never 
before read an account of such abominable ee and 
such a diabolical society of men and women. 
When you have read it, please return it, that we cy have 
a copy made for the House of Reprasemeiteves 
Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 
(PRIVATE. ) 


Washington, December 23, 1851. 

My pear Sir,—I shall not be in New York so soon as J 
expected. ‘I'he good people in that city are quite too much 
occupied with one thing and one man, for me to be there at 
present. It requires great caution so to conduct things here, 
when Mr. Kossuth shall arrive, as to keep clear both of Scylla 
and Charybdis. We shall treat him with respect, but shall 
give him no encouragement that the established policy of the 
country will be in any degree departed from. 

We are all solicitous and anxious for further news from 
France. My opinion rather is, that Louis Napoleon will carry 
his purpose, certainly unless the generals and the army divide 
on the question. Kossuth and the French revolution have 
driven other things out of our heads for the present. But I 
believe they are going on as well as meh be expected. 

Mr. Ashmun is now here. 

Yours truly, D. WEBSTER. 


JOHN TAYLOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Franklin, December 24, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 20th of this 
month; enclosed was a check on Merchants’ Bank, Boston, for 
one hundred dollars. 

I thank you, Sir, for your good letter, and I hope you will live 
long enough to write me ten thousand more like it, for it seems 
as if I was standing before Mr. Webster, and talking over our 
farming business, which is my life and my support. 

You tell me that the weather has been uncommonly cold, 
but no snow, and the ground is very dry and the springs low, 
and that you fear we shall have a great January thaw, which 
would be injurious to my winter wheat. I think that our wheat 
is safe, for the ground is not frozen more than two or three inches, 
and the snow is two feet deep. Our springs are full and our 
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brooks are full of the best mountain water that is in the world. 
It surely is so, for it is running into my house, and it is running 
in no less than five barnyards, where thirty head of cattle can 
drink all they want, any time in the day. 

We have a plenty of good wood and a complete fire, so that 
we are all comfortable and contented. 

We have a few spare-ribs left for Christmas, also a couple of 
turkeys; and I think we shall have a number of roasting-pieces 
of very nice beef; so that, I think, if we should have a friend call, 
even if it should be Mr. Webster or Mrs. Webster, or Mr. 
Fletcher Webster, or Mr. Blatchford, we could give them quite 
a good farmer’s dinner. J wish that you were all here, so that 
I could give you a nice piece of my beef. Iam sure that my 
wife would cook it in good order. 

You ask me, if ever I tasted of a canvasback duck; I have 
killed them in my float, off at the Brant Rock, and I picked their 
bones; they are very fine eating, but I think no better than my 
mountain beef. | . 

My family is all well. 

Iam Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN ‘Tay or. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


December 24, 1851. 

Dear Porter Wrieut,—I send you a draft, as promised, for 
two hundred dollars. 

I am expecting a goose from Mr. Baker, and Mrs. Webster is 
expecting a tub of butter from Mrs. Baker. 

While 1 am writing this, a fire is burning up the library in 
the Capitol. The weather is intensely cold. I received your 
letter to-day, about the beef and the pork; you seem to have 
done all things right. ‘The oxen weighed more than I expected. 
But at what price did you sell the beef? And what is pork 
worth ? 

As to the three beef barrels, they cannot be sent at present, as 
the river is frozen up. I will give you notice when it opens. I 
suppose whatever Mr. and Mrs. Baker have to send, may as 
well come to Baltimore, by sea, and then by the cars. And 
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indeed, I do not know but it may be as well to send the three 
and a half barrels pork the same way, not by the express, from 
Baltimore, but by railroad. 

D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. PAIGE. 


Washington, December 25, 1851. 

Dear Mr. Patern,—lI send to the express-office a basket, ad- 
dressed to you, containing the best “ compliments of the season,” 
which could be obtained in these parts just now, the river being 
frozen, a good way down. If you please, send a pair to Mr. 
Fettyplace, with my kind remembrance and sincere regards. 

{I am much obliged to you, for your kindness in sending me 
some brown sherry. It is just the wine I most need. 

I suppose The Canton is frozen up, somewhere between this 
place and the mouth of the river. She will be here, however, 
all in good time. The ice in this neighborhood is of the unpre- 
cedented thickness of six inches. 

Kossuth is in Philadelphia; his presence here will be quite 
embarrassing. I am at a good deal of a loss what to do, and 
what to say. I hope I may be able to steer clear of trouble, on 
both sides. 

We had a most excellent visit from Fletcher, and I was 
greatly grieved at his departure. It is time, high time, for me 
to be settled at home, among those who are near and those 
who are dear to me. 

Pray remember both Mrs. Webster and myself, most aflection- 
ately, to Mrs. Paige and the children. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR, PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, December 29, 1851. 
Dear Porter Wricut,—I send you one hundred dollars for 
Mr. Willis. Please examine his bill, and if you have the means 
to make out the balance, pay him off. What else is there re- 
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maining unpaid? I am not anxious about buying ashes for 
next year. We have been so fortunate in kelp, and shall have 
so much barn manure, that we can do tolerably well without 
ashes, especially as bone dust and guano may be had if 
wanted. 

Nevertheless, I would buy some ashes, if the price :was 
reasonable. Please see Mr. Willis, and ascertain what will be 
the cost, and where delivered; and let me know what you think 
about the quantity which we might well enough take, and 
where we should put them. I should be willing to make some 
advance, if the price should be low. I believe we did not fully 
settle any plan for farming next year; but I still think I shall 
be at Marshfield next month. 

I suppose you have not sold any oxen. What is the price of 
good beef? I think I have observed some high quotations ? 

How do the four large fatting oxen come on, and will it be 
profitable to keep them till I come to Marshfield in January ? 

Are the White Mountain steers fat; do they grow well, and 
when do you think it will be well to turn them into money? 
You have had a great deal of ox work to do; but I hope you 
remember that the large Taylor oxen ought to be in good con- 
dition to turn out for beef in the spring. How much per cwt. 
did you get for the Weston oxen ? 

I hear that the geese and the butter are on the road, and will 
probably arrive to-day. Yesterday, there was a change of 
weather; the severe cold gave way, and we had a little rain 
and thaw. 

I should like to have one experiment tried, and that is to see 
whether a bullock or a cow would fatten on turnips’ and salt 
hay, and nothing else. Cattle and sheep, living principally on 
turnips, need something else, either hay or grain. 

When you have a fit animal, you may try it on turnips and 
salt hay alone. 

The enclosed draft is on New York, but any Boston bank 
will give bills for it, or Mr. Willis can pass it to the bank at 
Plymouth. 

Yours, Dan’, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


December 30, 1851. ‘Tuesday morning. 

My pear Sir,—It is very unlucky, but so it is, that my only 
cause in court comes on to-day, and I cannot get rid of it. ] 
doubt whether the chief justice would excuse me if my house 
were on fire. Kossuth is expected at ten. He will be, it is 
said, immediately surrounded by the Jackson Association, and 
it is doubtful whether I can see him till after court. Mr. 
Seward thinks it likely that he would like to be at your recep- 
tion to-day. 

He will inquire, and if it be so, Mr. Seward and Mr. Shields 
will attend him. Perhaps it will be as good a way as any, that 
the committee should present him to you. General Cass is ap- 
pointed on the committee, and of course you would ask him 
to dinner. Mr. Seward will not be able to be of the party. 

Yours truly, 
, Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. “WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Tuesday, ten o’clock, December 30, 1851. 
My pear Sir,—Fortunately, my cause was postponed for 
want of a translation of a Spanish document. 
I propose to bring Governor Kossuth to your house at twelve 
to-morrow. 
I will see you this p. m. or evening. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


[December 30,] Tuesday, three o'clock. 
My pear Sir,—I have called on Kossuth. No exception, cer- 
tainly, can be taken to his appearance and demeanor as a gen- 
tleman; he is handsome enough in person, evidently intellectual 
and dignified, amiable and graceful in his manners. I shall treat 
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him with all personal and individual respect, but if he should 
speak to me of the policy of “intervention,” I shall “ have ears 
more deaf than adders.” I go with him to the President to- 
morrow. The President invites him to dine on Saturday, &c. 

I have your letter of yesterday, and note all its contents. 


Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, December 31, 1851, two o’clock. 
My pear Sir,— Yesterday and to-day, I happen to have been 
very hard at work in bad weather, and I have now come from 
the President, where with Governor Seward, I have been pre- 
senting Kossuth. The President received him with great pro- 
priety, and his address was all right. Sympathy, personal 
respect and kindness, but no departure from our established 


I wish you and yours a happy New Year. Mr. Curtis tele- 
graphed me from Philadelphia. He will be here to-night. 
Yours truly, 


Dan’, WEBSTER. 


' JOHN TAYLOR TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Franklin, December 31, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 24th of this month. 
Enclosed was a check on Merchants’ Bank, Boston, for fifty 
dollars, which I have given you credit for on my book. 

I have paid it all to our laborers. 

I thank you for all your good letters, and I hope I shall live 
to have a good many more. 

I shall take good care of my family. I shall take good care 
of myself. I shall take good care of every thing which Mr. 
Webster intrusts In my care. 

Your cattle are all doing well and in fine order. We have 
had quite a thaw this week. 
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Yesterday, I received a great present from Mr. Webster, from 
Washington; a large basket of canvasback ducks and a 
large turkey. Please accept my greatest thanks for all your 
creat favors, and I hope I shall live to pay you for a part of 
them. JI am sure that I never shall, nor ever can, pay you for 
them all. 

I received a great present from Mr. Charles Lanman, from 
Washington, a large bundle of cloth for my family, which was 
very nice, and which is very useful in this cold country. I give 
him my best thanks, and I hope the time may come when I shall 
have the pleasure of waiting on Mr. Lanman on Mr. Webster’s 
Elms Farm. | 

All well. Please, Sir, do give my best respects to Mrs. Web- 
ster. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Joun T'ayLor. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


January 7, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I have come to the conclusion that it is well 
for some of us to go to the dinner this evening. The President 
of the Senate is to preside, and the Speaker of the House is to 
act as Vice-President. It has been said that assurances have 
been given that nothing shall be said that shall justly be offen- 
sive to these gentlemen as anti-intervention men. 

But what chiefly influences me, is, that I learned yesterday 
that preparations were making for a good deal of an attack 
upon us, if no member of the administration should pay Kossuth 
the respect of attending the dinner given to him by members of 
Congress, of all parties, as the nation’s guest. I wish the Heads 
of Department could see their way clear to go, as I think I shall 
go myself. In the present state of the country, especially in the 
interior, where Kossuth is going, I should not like unnecessarily 
to provoke popular attack. 

Yours always, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, [January 11,] Vine Cottage, Sunday, twelve o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—I am exceedingly glad to hear from you. I 
am not quite well to-day, but better for the bright morning, and 
for your letter. 

Fletcher arrived here yesterday morning, very unexpectedly, 
on a small matter of business, and for a day’s stay only. Mr. 
Haven arrived last night, from New York yesterday morning ; 
they are both gone to church with Mrs. Webster. I stay in, 
and keep warm. 

Mr. Curtis has had rather a bad day or two, but was better 
and in good spirits last evening. 

My dinner speech will appear in the Republic to-morrow; I 
wish you would read it carefully. I wish to act a conservative 
part, always; but then two things I had to think of; first, to 
say nothing inconsistent with what I have said so often, about 
the principles of the Holy Alliance, &c.; second, to take care 
that our political opponents shall have no well-founded charge 
against us for coolness in the cause of liberty; and then again, 
I wished to give as little offence as possible to governments with 
whom we are at peace. 

Lord Palmerston’s retirement will not prove a bad thing for 
us. Iwas surprised, however, at Lord Granville’s appointment, 
not supposing him to stand high enough in the political world 
for so important a place. Mr, Lawrence speaks very well of 
him, and of his friendly sentiments towards this country. 

Yours truly, always, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, January.16, 1852. 
Porter Wricut,—I am very glad to learn from your. letter 
of the 11th, that the sick are all getting better. I hope, when 
the weather improves, they will all get quite well. , 
Ezra Wright was rather imprudent in letting poor Sylvester 
run up so much of a bill. I presume there is property enough 
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in the house to pay him, if there be no other debts, although I 
do not know what the judge may allow for the immediate sup- 
port of the children. 

Mr. Morrison wants eight. barrels of lime for the use of the 
orchard. Please order it for him. 

I concur in obtaining about two thousand bushels of ashes 
of Mr. Willis, if his price is proper. He can be paid for that 
amount at any time. 

I enclose a check for George Andrews, for one hundred dol- 
lars. _I wish you to let me know how much I owe to any and 
everybody in your department. State particulars. 

I must go to Marshfield soon; or else Marshfield must come 
where [ am. Yours, D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAWES. 


Washington, January 17, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—Our common Kentucky friends speak of you 
so often, and always so warmly, that if there were no other 
reason than this, you would be fresh always in my remem- 
brance. But I need no such occurrences to hold you in mem- 
ory. I recollect how often I saw you, and how much I 
regarded you, during your term-of service in Congress, and how 
kind and friendly you were during my visit to Kentucky. I 
never think of Captain Cunningham’s glorious farm and stock, 
and of that truly Kentucky sight of a hundred fine saddle-horses, 
handsomely equipped, standing tied along by the fence, while 
their riders were enjoying a most hospitable meal, without 
associating with these things Mr. Hawes, a member of Con- 
QTESS, assiduously contributing his efforts to make the occasion 
agreeable; and a very agreeable occasion indeed it was. 

But the particular object of this letter, my dear Sir, is to say, 
that if you have any public employments in contemplation, or 
see any thing that would suit you, I should be very happy, 
while | remain in my present situation, to be useful to you, to 
the extent of my power. 

If you have any fancy to transfer yourself to the shores of the 
Pacific, opportunities sometimes occur, in which eminent men 
are needed to fill public stations; and although now California 
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rather insists upon furnishing, herself, all the candidates for 
United States offices within that State, yet her wishes are not 
always compulsory. 

The office of district judge for the southern district of that 
State, is now vacant. If you would like the place, I would 
mention your name to the President, with strong recommenda- 
tions, although I do not know that he may not already have 
somebody else in his mind. 

I am quite sure that Mr. Crittenden would most coxdially 
unite in efforts to accomplish any wishes of yours. 

I am, with long continued and friendly regard, yours, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


January 27, 1852. 
In some of the acts establishing territories, it was expressly 
declared, that the judges should hold their offices during good 
behavior. Such was the case in regard to Wisconsin. 
Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. ° 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, January 30, 1852. 
Porter Wricut,— Yesterday, I received your letter of the 
20th, and was glad to learn that the sick were recovering, though 
slowly. Mrs. Webster and myself are well. 
You mention some debts which ought to be paid, namely :— 
Mr. Winsor’s bill for the horses, . ‘ ; . $52.00 
I should think this very high; ask Mr. Henry 


Thomas to examine it. 


Peleg Ford’s bill for wood,. : i A 50.00 
I do not remember that you mentioned this to me. 

Duxbury packet . : : ; : ; 30.40 
John Sprague’s bill. : } - ‘ : 51.00 


$183.40 
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How much did you agree to pay him a month? 

I enclose a check for two hundred dollars, out of which you 
will pay these bills. Next year we must hire more cheap labor, 
and less dear labor. I suppose we had better employ George 
Andrews and George Watson; and for the rest, until hay-time, 
we must pick up hands willing to work for low wages. 

Keep your eye on the market, and let me know when you 
think it a good time to turn off some of our beef cattle. John 
Taylor says your cattle are all good beef. 

Yours, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, February 12, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—lI have received your letter this morning, and 
concur in all you say, and shall act accordingly. Mr. Curtis 
has a letter from Mr. Ketchum to the same effect as yours, which 
he says he will answer by this mail. My purpose is to leave 
Washington Thursday evening, the 19th, lodge at Baltimore, 
dine in Philadelphia on Friday, and at the Astor on Saturday, 
and thenceforward to do as I may be bid. I shall not be able 
to dine out, but shall be willing and glad to make evening calls 
on friends. I write to the Committee of the Historical Society, 

that I propose to deliver my address on Monday, the 24th. 
Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, February 12, 1852. 

Porter Wricut,—l have agreed to go to New York, and be 
there on Saturday, the 23d of this month. I fear Isshall not be 
able to go further. 

I now write to ask, whether you think you can leave your 
wife long enough to meet me in New York, for a day or two at 
most. Please answer immediately. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Washington, February 16, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I propose to leave Washington for New York 
on Thursday morning next, to deliver an address before the His- 
torical Society, which I have been under engagement to do for 
several months. Last spring, I was invited by some thousands 
of persons, to make a political speech in that city, and some 
intimation has been made of an intention now to renew that 
invitation. ‘This Ishall decline. Ido not desire to write or speak 
more at present on political matters. It is almost absolutely 
necessary that I should visit Boston on some of my personal 
affairs, but if possible, I shall postpone this till next month. 

It is my purpose to finish up every thing which is pressing in 
the Department before I go. Of course, I shall be at your house 
on Wednesday, and I know nothing to prevent my calling on 
you also, at any time to-morrow, if such should be your wish. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. J. PRESCOTT HALL. 


Washington, February 22, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—It is now settled that the turkey is an American 
bird, and was not known in Europe until after the conquest of 
Mexico, in 1521. Between that year and 1532, they became 
known in England, France, Spain, and Italy. Oviedo, a 
Spaniard, who wrote about the year 1525, describes them with 
great accuracy. He has no name for them, but calls them a 
kind of peacock. They appear to have been called in England 
indifferently, Turkey fowl, Indian fowl, or Guinea cocks. In 
France, they were called Poulets d’ Inde; hence the present 
French name Dindon.. In Italy and Spain also they were called 
by the same name. A pretty full account of them is in Beck- 
mann’s History of Inventions, London edition, of 1846, Vol. I. 
p. 147. But why were they called Turkey fowl? For no other 
reason, probably, than that, from the time of Henry VIIL, the 
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remote foreign trade of England was principally with Tur- 
key, or through the Levant to the Hast Indies. But they had 
also trade on the coast of Africa as far south as Guinea. The 
vulgar notion was of some that this fowl was brought from 
Turkey, of others that they came from Guinea; hence they 
were called ‘Turkey fowl or Guinea cocks. It is strange that so 
late as 1781, Mr. Daines Barrington, a man of very considerable 
learning, maintained that Guinea was their native country. 

For the same reason that turkeys were indiscriminately called 
“Turkey fowl,” “ Indian birds,’ or “ Guinea cocks,” the maize 
was called “ Indian corn,” “ Turkey wheat,” or “ Guinea wheat,” 
indiscriminately. Vide the references to the early voyages to 
Mexico, and other contemporaneous writings. 

Robert ‘Tomson, an Englishman, made a voyage to New 
Spain, and visited the city of Mexico, in the year 1555. In 
describing the city, he says: “ And as for victuals in the said 
citie, of beefe, mutton and hennes, capons, quailes, Guiny- 
cockes, and such like, all are very good cheap.” These 
“ Guiny-cockes” are turkeys, doubtless. Hakluyt’s Voyages 
and ‘Travels, Vol. III. pp. 531-540. 

Sir Richard Grenville was sent to Virginia by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1585; he left in the colony Ralph Lane, and certain 
others. In Lane’s account of the country, sent to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he says, that of fowls, there were “ Turkie cocks and 
Turkie hens, Stock Doves, Partiges, Cranes, Hens; and in win- 
ter, great store of Swans and Geese.” 3 Hak. 333. 

He says, also, page 328, speaking of maize, “ Englishmen call 
it Guiny wheat, or Turkey wheat, according to the names of 
the countries from which the like hath been brought.” 

Mr. Laudoniere, a Frenchman, visited Florida, and lived 
there from 1561 to 1565. His description of Florida is translated 
by Hakluyt. Vide 3 Hak. 368, 369, as translated by Hakluyt 
in his Account of Fowls, is “ Turkey cocks,” partridges, &c. 

McPherson says, (after Anderson,) 2 McPherson, 2851 : “ Pos- 
sibly our first traders to Turkey, seeing these fowls at Aleppo, 
might occasion our calling them Turkey fowls! Vide, also, 
same vol. 68 and 171. 


“ Turkeys, carps, bass, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 
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Henry Hakluyt went to Mexico, 1572; he calls turkeys 
“ Guinea cocks.” Hakluyt, old ed. 546. There is little founda- 
tion for the idea that the Jesuits brought turkeys into France, as 
Ignatius Loyola founded his society only in 1534, at Paris. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Astor House, New York, February 25, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—I find nothing important in the late despatches 
from Europe, more than is contained in the public newspapers. 
A sensible letter is received from Mr. Rives, which I have sent 
to Mr. Hunter, and asked him to communicate to you. I have 
asked Mr. Abbot to enclose a copy of a note received from Mr. 
Everett. What he says of Lord Palmerston is strictly true. 
When I return to Washington, I shall put in somebody’s hands 
sufficient means to show what his lordship’s conduct really was 
in regard to a settlement of the old questions between the 
United States and England. 
I shall be in Washington early next week, if the Susquehanna 
should be passable at Havre de Grace. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


(PRIVATE.) 


New York, March 1, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—lI thank you for your letter. Iam told things 
look well here. Mr. Choate must be here Friday evening. The 
idea of hearing him is universally received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. He must come; do not fail to persuade him so 
to do. If he should not, there will be a disappointment not to 

be appeased. 
Yours truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, March 5, 1852. 

Porter Wricut,—lI received your letter yesterday, asking for 
orders about the beef cattle; but I had already written you on 
that subject, from New York. 

You may take four of the six fat oxen to Brighton, and sell 
them. If you cannot well go yourself, you had better per- 
haps get Mr. Ames to take them up. As soon as you tell me 
what four go to Brighton, I will give directions about the re- 
maining pair. I suppose the White Mountain oxen, if fed 
another month, would make good beef for our cellar. But do as 
you think best. 

One thing I have forgotten to write about, and that is, fencing 
stuff. We shall in the spring need to set some new fence, and 
repair a good deal of the old. We must have fences that will 
stop sheep. 

You will do well to buy a quantity of posts and rails, and get 
them home before spring’s work comes on. Mr. Seth Peterson, 
I dare say, will mortise the posts, and he is a good hand also 
to set fence. 


Yours, D. W. 


PORTER WRIGHT TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Marshfield, March 8, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—I hope you and Mrs. Webster are both well. My 
wife is able to be about house some, but quite weak yet. As to 
the farming: Land for corn, seven acres on Goatem Hill, where 
we had late potatoes, pumpkins, and beans, which has been 
kelped over, and which I think will bear good corn. 

Where are ten acres of turnips to be raised ? 

Are these thirteen acres rich enough to be laid down? 

Can you manure these thirteen acres from Fletcher’s barn, or 
do you not wish to put barn manure in this field? 

Then there are five or six acres, where buckwheat grew before 
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it comes where it was ashed, which I think would do for pota- 
toes. Then there are about three acres, which had oats and 
peas on it. Then comes the ten acres, where turnips grew, 
which was all ashed last year. Perhaps it would be best to sow 
this part down to grass and not any thing else. Otherwise it 
will want more manure. The Weston land I think it would be 
well to put one half to wheat and the other to oats. 

The Cushman land, where we began a mud-heap last year, I 
think it would be as well to give it a good manuring from the 
barns, and plant it with corn, which is about eight acres; and 
then the two acres, where beets grew last year, which will make 
about seventeen acres of corn at home. And [ have let out 
about eight acres on the island for corn to a young man by the 
name of Ames, who lives on the neck, which he has kelped 
over, or nearly so. 

Blackmount. I don’t know, but it would be as well to put 
turnips on there, as the land will be better to lay down to grass 
after it has had a crop of turnips on it, and a dressing of 
ashes. 

I do not think of any place of two acres of deep rich soil for 
turnips, unless in Mr. Fletcher’s young orchard, but I think it 
will cost nearly as much to clean the land of foul stuff as the 
crop would be worth, unless it was very large. 

Beets and carrots. The carrots I think had better be put 
where they were last year; as we have kelped it over; Mr. Mor- 
rison thinks it would be better than last year. 

Beets. The best place that I can think of is on Goatem 
Hill, where the late potatoes grew last year, where I first named 
of putting corn. 

Buckwheat. Perhaps it would do well to put it on the Black- 
mount field between where the carrots grew and potatoes last 
year, if the land is not too strong for it; which, I should think, 
is about’ five acres of land. 

Sir! Have you made up your mind about what to do on 
the island this season? as there are some people who want to 
go there to live. 

Mr. Nathaniel Delano wants to hire the Taylor house, if 
Whiting is not going to have it. Whiting is now at Boston in 
a pilot boat. Ido not know what he thinks of doing, when the 
spring opens. 
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The week past we have got home five hundred bushels of 
ashes from Kingston. 

Daniel Hunt, the cow-man, has left us. He got to be very 
cross and troublesome, and did not treat the people well in the 
house. And so I paid him off, and let him go. This took one 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars of the last money you sent me. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. P. Wrieurt. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Louisiana Avenue, Monday, half-past one o’clock, March, 1852. 
My pEar S1r,—We shall have some dinner at four o’clock ; 
and Mrs. Webster recommends me strongly to call in some 
human persons to keep me from sinking under the melancholy 
produced by this awful weather. There is some touch of 
humanity both in you and Mr. Ashmun, and if you can make 
the sacrifice, one or both, I shall be most profoundly obliged to 
you. If there be any other recent comer from the North, pray 
bring him along. 
You will find a bit of Marshfield pork, and a piece of lamb, 
and, as Mr. William Sullivan used to say, “a dust of good 
wine.” Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 13, 1852. 

Joun T'aytor,—I am glad to hear from you again, and to 
learn that you are all well, and that your teams and tools are 
ready for spring’s work, whenever the weather will allow you to 
begin. I sometimes read books on farming, and I remember 
that a very sensible old author advises farmers “to plough naked, 
and to sow naked.” By this, he means that there is no use in 
beginning spring’s work, till the weather is warm, that a farmer 
may throw aside his winter clothes, and roll up his sleeves. 
_ Yet he says we ought to begin as early in the year as possible. 
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He wrote some very pretty verses on this subject, which, as far 
as I remember, run thus :— 


“While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; 

While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 

And streams, yet new, from precipices run ; 

E’en in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer ; 

And goad him, till he smoke beneath his toil, 

And the bright share is buried in the soil.” 1 


John Taylor, when you read these lines, do you not see the 
snow melting, and the little streams beginning to run down the 
southern slopes of your Punch Brook pasture, and the new grass 
starting and growing in the trickling water, all green and bright 
and beautiful? And do you not see your Durham oxen, smok- 
ing from heat and perspiration, as they draw along your great 
breaking up plough, cutting and turning over the tough sward 
in your meadow, in the great field ? 

The name of this sensible author is Virgil, and he gives 
farmers much other advice, some of which you have been fol- 
lowing all this winter, without ever knowing that he had 
given it. 

‘But when cold weather, heavy snows, and rain 
The laboring Farmer in his house restrain, 

Let him forecast his work, with timely care, 
Which else is huddled, when the skies are fair; 
Then let him mark the sheep, and whet the shining share ; 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 

His sacks, or measure his increasing store ; 

Or sharpen stakes, and mend each rack and fork ; 
So to be ready, in good time to work, 

Visit his crowded barns, at early morn, 

Look to his granary, and shell his corn ; 

Give a good breakfast to his numerous kine, 

His shivering poultry, and his fattening swine.” 2 

And Mr. Virgil says some other things, which you understand 
up at Franklin as well as ever he did. 

“In chilling winter, swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more ; 


1 Dryden’s Virg. Georg. I. 69. 
2 Dryden’s Virgil, Georg. I. 350. Considerably altered to fit it to the meridian 
of Franklin. 
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The farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 

And what he got with pains, with pleasure spends; 
Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more, 
Stories, which often have been told before ; 
Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat, 
And adds some moistening to his fruit and meat ; 
They praise his hospitality, and feel 

They shall sleep better after such a meal.” 1 


John ‘Taylor, by the time you have got through this, you 
will have read enough. 
The sum of all is, be ready for your spring’s work, as soon as 
the weather becomes warm enough. 
And then, put in the plough, and look not back. 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, March 17, 1852. 

Joun 'Taytor,—Go ahead. The heart of the winter is broken, 
and before the Ist day of April all your land may be ploughed. 
Buy the oxen of Captain Marston, if you think the price fair. 
Pay for the hay. I send you a check for one hundred and sixty 
dollars, for these two objects. Put the great oxen in a condi- 
tion to be turned out to be fattened. You have a good horse 
team, and I think, in addition to this, four oxen and a pair of 
four year-old steers will do your work. If you think so, then 
dispose of the Stevens oxen, or unyoke them and send them to 
the pasture, for beef. I know not when I shall see you, but I 
hope before planting. If you need any thing, such as guano, for 
instance, write to Joseph Breck, Esq., Boston, and he will send 
it to you. Whatever ground you sow or plant, see that it is in 
good condition. We want no penny-royal crops. 

“ A little farm well tilled,” 

is to a farmer the next best thing to 


“ A little wife well willed.” 
Cultivate your garden. Be sure to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of useful vegetables. A man may half support his family 


-1 Dryden’s Virgil, Georg. I. 404. The last six lines are in playful imitation 
of the original. 
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from a good garden. Take care to keep my mother’s garden in 
the best order, even if it cost you the wages of a man to take 
care of it. I have sent you many garden seeds. Distribute 
them among your neighbors; send them to the stores in the 
village, that everybody may have a part of them without cost. 

Iam glad that you have chosen Mr. Pike representative. He 
is a true man; but there are in New Hampshire many persons, 
who call themselves Whigs, who are no Whigs at all, and no 
better than disunionists. Any man, who hesitates in granting 
and securing to every part of the country, its just and constitu- 
tional rights, is an enemy to the whole country. John Taylor! 
if one of your boys should say that he honors his father and 
mother, and loves his brothers and sisters, but still insists that 
one of them shall be driven out of the family, what can you say 
of him but this, that there is no real family love in him? You 
and I are farmers, we never talk politics; our talk is of oxen; 
but remember this; that any man who attempts to excite one 
part of this country against another, is just as wicked as he 
would be who should attempt to get up a quarrel between John 
Taylor and his neighbor old Mr. John Sanborn, or his other 
neighbor Captain Burleigh. ‘There are some animals that live 
best in the fire; and there are some men, who delight in heat, 
smoke, combustion, and even general conflagration. ‘They do 
not follow the things which make for peace. They enjoy only 
controversy, contention, and strife. Have no communion with 
such persons, either as neighbors or politicians. You have no 
more right to say that slavery ought not to exist in Virginia, 
than a Virginian has to say, that slavery ought to exist in New 
Hampshire. This is a question left to every State, to decide 
for itself, and if we mean to keep the States together, we must 
leave to every State this power of deciding for itself. 

I think I never wrote you a word before upon politics. IJ 
shall not do it again. I only say love your country, and your 
whole country, and when men attempt to persuade you to get 
into a quarrel with the laws of other States, tell them, “that 
you mean to mind your own business,” and advise them to 
mind theirs. 

John Taylor! you are a free man; you possess good principles, 
you have a large family to rear and provide for by your labor. Be 
thankful to the government, which does not oppress you, which 
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does not bear you down by excessive taxation ; but which holds 
out to you and to yours the hope of all the blessings which 
liberty, industry, and security may give. 

John Taylor! thank God, morning and evening, that you 
were born in such a country. John Taylor! never write me 
another word upon politics. 

Give my kindest remembrance to your wife and children; 
and when you look from your eastern windows upon the graves 
of my family, remember that he, who is the author of this letter, 
must soon follow them to another world. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


March 18, 1852. 
My pEar Sir,—I have altered the communication to Vega, 
according to the suggestions made by you on the draft sent to 
you, and I now enclose the letter as I propose to send it. If 
any further alterations occur to you, they will of course be 
adopted. 

_ We shall do nothing with this very unreasonable and unreli- 
able government until it is brought to believe that we are in 
earnest. ; 

The time is short to the meeting of the Mexican congress. 
Shall we send the despatches by a special agent? 
Yours truly, Dan’. WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Baltimore, Friday morning, March 19. 
My pear Sir,—I have been carefully over your proposed 
draft of a letter to President Arista, and find very little to alter 
in it. A few changes have been noted, and Mr. Hunter will 
present to you a revised draft to-morrow. 
I think the letter is calculated to do good. 
Yours, always truly, 


Dan’L WEBSTER. 
WO. 11. 44 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Trenton, New Jersey, March 22, 1852. 

Porter Wricut,—I am here for three or four days, and shall 
then return to Washington. It is cold, even here, and we see 
snow all around us. I know not what to say about the Island; 
I am not able to build much of a house there, and my general 
wish is, to pay off debts, rather than incur new expenses. 

Something was said last year of taking over some lumber 
that came out of the mill-house ; and by means of this, and the 
old bricks on the spot, to build up a very small tenement. ‘The 
difficulty is, that such things always exceed the estimated cost. 
If I could know with certainty the sum which such a house 
would cost, I could decide upon the matter. 

Consult Mr. Weston. Ask him to make a plan, and be exact 
in hisestimate. The house must be only large enough to accom- 
modate a young man and his wife. ‘The proper time to build 
it will be August or September. I have been thinking over 
farming matters. If you can manure the Weston lands, so as 
to be rich enough to produce wheat and oats, and still be in 
good condition to lay down to grass, you may adopt that 
course. | 

I am in hopes that the late storm has brought you up some 
kelp, and if so, you will know where to place it. 

Endeavor to get seventy bushels to the acre. I shall hear 
from you soon, and will then write you again; but now it 
makes me shiver to think of Marshfield. 

Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD.! 


Trenton, March 22, 1852. Monday evening. 
My prar Srr,—I arrived here on Saturday, and am busy in 
studying my case. 
My dear Sir, I am most anxious to hear from you, and to 
know how you and your family are. I grieve for, and sym- 


1 On occasion of the death of his daughter, a few months after her marriage. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, April 15, 1852. 

My pear Davesnter,— When in Philadelphia, a few days ago, 
I purchased a pretty little article, of small expense, intending it 
as a present to you, but afterwards altered the disposition of it. 
I do not think it right that you should suffer from my change 
of purpose, and, therefore, now enclose a piece of paper,! prob- 
ably of far greater use to you and your children, than the in- 
tended present. 

I have been unwell, but am out again, and able to go through 
the daily routine of affairs. 

I have a letter from Fletcher this morning. 

You appear to have had some snow in Massachusetts since 
October last, and it would seem that you are now snowed up 
at Marshfield. 

I am grieved to hear of Mrs. Paige’s indisposition. Mrs. 
Webster has been ill of a cold, but is better this morning. 
Kiss all the children for me. 

Yours affectionately, 


D. W. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Washington, April 17, 1852. 
My pear Srr,—Franklin Haven, Esq. of Boston, the assistant 
treasurer for that place, is in Washington, and has doubtless 
called upon you. He is a gentleman of great respectability, 
and if you have a vacant place for Thursday, he would no 

doubt feel greatly honored by being invited to your table. 
Yours truly, 
Dan’ WessTER. 


1 A check for two hundred dollars. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Tuesday morning. April 20, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—I have not been out of my house for three 
days, on account of a very heavy cold, and the bad weather. I 
shall try to see you this p. m., soon after the close of your recep- 
tion, or else in the evening, if it should not rain. 
There are some things to be thought of and talked about. 
Yours truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, April 21, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—-I am glad you are so careful with the Hungarian 
cattle. I would not have a fatal injury happen to either of 
them for five hundred dollars. As to St. Stephen, now un- 
doubtedly the best bull in the United States, I would be glad 
to keep him at Franklin, if I could afford it. But it is worth 
more than a hundred dollars a year to keep such an animal, as 
he is not only to be fed, but must have somebody to look after 
him, both summer and winter; and I suppose it cost one thou- 
sand dollars to buy him and bring him where he is, and I fear 
our farmers in the neighborhood will not be willing to contribute 
what is reasonable towards his cost and expense of keeping. I 
wish you would consult and inquire, and let me know what can 
be done. If cows are sent to him, some of them will come from 
a distance, and must be pastured. It will be a man’s business 
to take care of him. Now, how many cows would be likely to 
be sent, and what price would the farmers be willing to pay? 
Those are the questions. 

I do not wish to make any money out of such a concern, and 
wish to benefit all the neighbors; but I am not rich enough to 
bear the whole expense. He is wanted in western New York, 
but, if I could, I should prefer to keep him where he is. How 
old is he? and how old the cow and heifer ? 

| Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE 


Thursday morning, April 22, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I sat up with Mr. Crampton last evening 
until we finished what we proposed respecting Nicaragua; and 
the paper will be laid before you as soon as a fair copy can be 
made. 

We think that, in order to give an imposing appearance to 
this attempt for the settlement of this protracted and trouble- 
some business, it would be exceedingly well to send one of our 
war steamers to the San Juan, taking the British consul- 
general, now here, and either a special agent of our own to the 
government of Costa Rica, or else a special authority to Mr. 
Kerr, to address that government. 

If the first-mentioned course be adopted, Mr. Hunter thinks 
Mr. Walsh the most competent man for the service, as he 
understands the language well, and has had some experience in 
diplomacy. 

On this point I will speak to you at dinner; meantime, it 
might be well to consult the Secretary of the Navy, about the 
steamer. 

The English government never has been, and never will be, 
in a better temper for adjusting these difficulties than it is now, 
and I think we ought to use some urgency with Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, to induce them to bring the whole matter to a 
conclusion. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, April 24, 1852. 
Dear Fiercuer,—We have had a laugh every morning for 
a week, at the monotony of your letters. They treat altogether 
of the weather. They are such as might have been written in 
an observatory for meteorological observations. Your mother 
thinks that she ought to facilitate your studies in this line, by 
adding to the stock of your authorities, and she therefore sends 
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you “ Norton’s Literary Almanac.” It contains at least one 
good thing, that is, a history of almanacs and almanac makers. 
It has also a good notice of Audubon, in its necrology. 

I hope to get away next week, or the early part of the week 
after, for Marshfield. I shall not try for trout, if I am obliged 
to wear a great coat and mittens, but if the weather should be 
warm, I should like to go with you one day to Mr. Hedge’s. 

I have recently been reading a book of Dr. Holland’s, the emi- 
nent London physician. He has some very excellent chapters 
upon the effect of the mental affections upon the corporal 
system, its diseases, &c. But I knew all this before Dr. Hol- 
land did. Any man may learn it by observation. Suppose 
yourself in your library, of a very hot day in July; the flies bite, 
the mosquitos sing, and the heat scorches. Now, if you wish 
to complete your misery, throw up your boots upon the table 
and say, “ How horridly these flies bite! Confound these mos- 
quitos! This heat is intolerable! Do bring me some cool 
lemonade, and put in some St. Croix to kill the insects!” And 
drink it off, and repeat the draught, and by this time you will 
be in as complete a state of ‘ unwellness,” as they say in the 
West, as heart can desire. 

On the other hand, if you give your attention, with all your 
might, to some interesting and immediate subject before you, 
either of reading or writing, you will disregard the flies, never 
hear the buzz of the mosquitos, nor care about the heat, until it 
fires the zodiac. ‘There! there is a piece of common sense, 
worth remembering and acting upon, and so I remain, in good 
- health, hoping that you enjoy the same blessing. Nevertheless, 
read Dr. Holland. He is the son-in-law of Sydney Smith, a 
correspondent of mine, and a great admirer of Mr. Everett. 
Mrs. Paige will remember him. 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Washington, April 26, 1852. 
Dear S1r,—The weather seems to be becoming milder, and if 
it shall continue to improve, I think I shall be in Boston early 
next week. Iwill give you timely notice of the day, so that 
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you can meet me there, and we can agree on a day for my 
going to Franklin. As the spring’s work comes on so late, I 
do not wish you to stint yourself, in regard to labor. Hire what 
help you want as cheap as you can. Perhaps you can find a 
sober Irishman or two, in or near Boston. If you cannot match 
your single ox, you may buy a pair, if you think best, and get 
them at a fair price; or you may keep the Stevens oxen at 
work; or do whatever you think right and prudent. 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. MARCH. 
[ With a copy of Everett’s edition of the Works of Webster. ] 


Washington, April 27, 1852. 

My pear Mr. Marcu,—Our fathers were friends; and you 
and I were young men together. We entered in divers pur- 
suits for life, and we both have great reason to be thankful for 
the degree of prosperity with which a gracious Providence has 
blessed us. 

Our friendship has lasted, I think I may say, with increasing 
warmth, through a great portion of the period allotted to human 
beings on earth; and this friendship will continue, I am sure, so 
Jong as we both shall live. Iam desirous of doing something 
to perpetuate its remembrance ; and therefore I ask your accept- 
ance of these volumes, to be transmitted to those who shall 
inherit your name and your blood, as some memorial of our 
long acquaintance and mutual regard. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 
May 1, 1852. 
Porter Wricut,—lI leave for Marshfield this day. I have 
received your letter, and trust you are not about to be sick. 
Juet me say a few things. | 
In the first place keep up good courage. Do no work. Be 
as lazy as youcan. Make somebody else look after the work- 
men. Go, with your wife, on some little journey. Think of 
nothing but your health. 
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Pay every man that I owe a dollar to. I shall be at home 
soon, and I shall become the Mr. Porter Wright of Marshfield. 
Look out for us Wednesday, as already advised. D. W. 


P.S. You have done great things, indeed, with the kelp. 
Go ahead! but do not worry yourself. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, Sunday morning, May 9, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—You will have heard of my accident yester- 
day morning, in falling from a carriage. ‘The day was very 
fine, and I set out to make a visit to Plymouth, ten or twelve 
miles distant, with Mr. Lanman, my clerk. We were in a large 
buggy, or more properly, an old-fashioned phaeton, of course 
open in front, and with two horses. About nine miles from 
home, the king-bolt or transom-bolt, as I believe they call it 
(which from the fore part of the carriage goes down through the 
perch into the forward axle-tree, and so connects the fore wheels 
with the hind wheels) broke, and the body of the carriage, of 
course, fell to the ground and threw us both out, headlong, with 
some violence. Fortunately, however, we were ascending a hill, 
and going slowly; had it been otherwise, we could hardly have 
escaped with our lives. in falling, I threw my hands forward to 
protect my head from the ground, and this brought the whole 
weight of the body upon the hands and arms, turning back the 
hands, and very much spraining the wrists. ‘The shock of the 
whole system was very great. My head hit the ground, though 
very lightly, and with no injury except a little scratching 
of the forehead upon the gravel. Nor was there any internal — 
injury. It was thought, at first, that no bone was injured in — 
any degree, but I think now that one of the bones of the wrist 
on the left hand, was slightly fractured, but not so as to be dis- — 
located, or be put out of place. It may probably make the wrist 
stiff for some time. We got another carriage, and came home 
as soon as I felt well enough, foreseeing that my bruised limbs 
would be more swollen and painful to-day, than they then were. 
In point of fact, the pain, though very severe last night, has 
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abated this morning, but the swelling has not. I cannot use 
my hands at all, and am quite afraid it will be several days be- 
fore I shall be able to leave my room. 

A similar accident happened to me more than twenty years 
ago, and from that time I have generally been quite careful to 
avoid the like occurrence by the use of a chain, or some other 
contrivance, to supply the place of the bolt, temporarily, in case 
the bolt should break. With the exception of that used yester- 
day, there is not a carriage on our premises, great or small, 
double or single, which has not this security, but the unlucky 
carriage of yesterday was not built originally for my use, and | 
had omitted to see to this important particular. It is quite a 
mercy, that the consequences of the fall were not more serious. 
I had hardly left the village where it happened, before I heard 
that Mr. Webster had broken his thigh, and that the fall had 
deprived him of his senses, &c., which induced me to cause tele- 
graphic messages to be sent in various directions. 

I shall of course, my dear Sir, keep you advised of the pro- 
gress of things. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER, 
by Caries Lanman. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, May 12, 1852. 

My prear Sir,—l received yours of the 9th at ten o’clock last 
evening, and thank you for your kind solicitude about my 
health. I had a great escape, and the more I think of it, the 
more I marvel that lam among the living. The carriage was 
old-fashioned, and very high from the ground. A fur robe had 
been thrown over the front board or dasher for use in case of 
rain. This incumbered my feet, so that when the carriage fell, 
I could not escape a direct headlong plunge to the earth. My 
arms saved me, but it is a wonder they were not broken all to 
pieces. It is not true, as some of the papers have reported, that 
I lost my senses, even for an instant; but it is true, that after I 
had walked to the house, a chill came on, which made my teeth 
chatter, and caused a shivering of the whole body, which I am 
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told is not uncommon in such cases, and then for a moment my 
eyes swam, and I felt dizzy. We were three miles north of 
Plymouth, on a high ground, which commanded a beautiful 
view of the bay. Iwas pointing out to Mr. Lanman where The 
Mayflower came to anchor, and showing him the island, still 
called Captain’s Island, which was the possession of Miles 
Standish, and where his descendants now reside. All doors were 
opened, and every aid rendered, as all the villagers know me, at 
least by sight. I was particularly struck by the attention paid 
to me by an intelligent person of more than eighty years of age. 
He kept his eye on mine for half an hour, hearing my conversa- 
tion with others, but not saying a word. He was a very old 
political friend. At length, I perceived his face began to color. 
He put his handkerchief to his eyes, and said with emotion: 
“ Your mind is clear, and your life is safe.” 

You have, my dear Sir, received to-day, probably, my letter 
of Sunday the 9th. I have got along since better than I ex- 
pected. The head turns ont to be quite uninjured, except, as I 
observed in my last, the skin of the forehead was a good deal 
broken by the gravel. All within is unimpaired, unless I ought 
to say, that so violent a shock a good deal disturbed the bile of 
the system, and gave a yellow tinge to the skin and eyes. As 
to my hands and arms, those on the left side are most affected, 
and at this moment, the left arm, from the wrist almost to the 
shoulder, is thoroughly black and blue. I believe the radius of 
that arm is slightly fractured near the wrist. It is occasionally 
quite painful. I have had it put into splints, and wear it in a 
sling, bathing it constantly in cold water, to get rid of the swell-. 
ing as soon as Ican. My right arm, although very much dis- 
colored, is not so much swollen, although occasionally somewhat 
painful, and the wrist very weak. It happened to-day, that I 
was left alone in my room, and wishing to go out, I found I 
could not turn the lock or latch, nor could I ring the bell. I 
walk very well, although such a shock, and the depletion to 
which it was necessary I should submit, have rendered me rather 
weak. So much, my dear Sir, of myself up to this time of 
writing, and I will keep you duly informed of what may 
ensue. 

On the morning of the day I left Washington, or the evening 
before, I received a letter from Mr. Hiilsemann, which I took 
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with me to Baltimore, and there and thence transmitted to Mr. 
Hunter an answer to that part of it which signifies his intention 
to depart from the United States, and his reference to the 
Austrian Consul-General, (Mr. Belmont,) in his public fune- 
tions. | had written, the morning of the same day, a private 
note to Mr. McCurdy, in which I said that Mr. Hilsemann was 
expected to leave this country, and that I should write to him, 
on my return from the North, respecting certain occurrences 
between Mr. Hilsemann and the Department of State. In 
New York, I saw Mr. Belmont, who behaved very much lke a 
gentleman, and did not appear to enter into Mr. Hilsemann’s 
feelings at all, but said that he regarded Kossuth’s reception in 
this country, as one of the things which the Austrian govern- 
ment could have most desired. | 

| Yours, always truly, 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, May 19, 1852. 

My pear Sir,— Yesterday being a fair day, for a wonder, I 
came up from Marshfield in the cars, but am sorry to say that 
I suffered more frorn the jarring of the cars than I anticipated. 
My shoulders and arms were full of pain, and to be sure of 
right treatment, I immediately sent for Dr. Warren, and Dr. 
Jeffries, who held a consultation. They thought that in my 
anxiety to get well enough to travel soon, I had made too much 
application of ice-water, liniments, poultices, &c.; they recom- 
mended an abstinence from every thing of that kind, and to be 
content with the simple use of the sling, and as much rest in 
the limbs as I could obtain. As I suggested in a former letter 
might be the case, the shock seems to have summoned into. 
action, all the rheumatic tendencies of the system, and appear- 
ances of bruises, and much discoloration, are visible in parts 
where there was no actual local hurt. JI can walk with ease 
and strength, but I cannot put on or take off my hat, nor with- 
out difficulty raise a cup of tea to my mouth. I can sign my 
name, though not without effort. My anxiety to get to Wash- 
ington is extreme, and if there were a good vessel going to Bal- 
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timore, and a fair prospect of settled weather, I should be 
inclined to embark, so much do I dread the shaking of the cars. 
The doctors think, however, that they can put me in condition 
for travelling in the ordinary way, by Monday the 24th, when I 
propose to leave Boston, if in the mean time things go on pros- 
perously. . 

Mr. Hunter sends me the despatches, and Iam glad to see 
that things go on without much difficulty. Our great trouble is 
Mexico. 'T’he government of that country seems to act, as if it 
intended to provoke the United States to take another slice of 
its territory, and pay for it, for the benefit of persons concerned 
in the government. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, May 24, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I had the pleasure to receive, on Saturday, 
your letter of the 20th, and am greatly obliged to you for your 
concern for my restoration to health. 

My case is rather singular, I think, and I hardly know what 
to make of it. The swelling has very much left my hands and 
arms, and it turns out that there is no bone injured in either, but 
they are exceedingly weak, and not unfrequently quite painful. 
I left the worst of them out of the sling for half an hour on 
Saturday, at Faneuil Hall, and it gave me.a troubled night. 
Yesterday afternoon I drove out to see Col. Perkins, six miles; 
the motion of the carriage caused great uneasiness, which I am 
not free from this morning. Under these circumstances, | pro- 
pose to stay a day or two longer here, and to keep as still as 
possible. Iam ata private house, where the good people have 
kindness enough to give me little disturbance. 

Twelve o’clock.—Since writing thus far, I have seen Dr. Jef- 
fries, and under his advice have concluded on taking the boat 
for New York, to-morrow afternoon, if the weather should be 
fair, which I very much doubt, as an eastern storm seems to be 
on the wing. 
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I concur very much with what you say about Mr. Hiilsemann, 
but shall have one idea to suggest when we meet. 

My views concur entirely with you in regard to Mexico. I 
believe is as bad as the rest of them, and that all the 
magnates of Mexico look to personal benefits and bribery in all 
things. 

Yet I think the English government will have too much sense 
to help them in disappointing the just expectations of the United 
States ; nothing can exceed the folly of their conduct. 

Yours always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Washington, Friday Morning, June 2, 1852—seven o’clock. 

My pEar Son,—I do not think we can arrange the inscription 
for dear Julia’s monument till | go home. We must have three 
monuments; one for Julia, one for Edward, and one for your 
mother. I incline to have them all of the same pattern, but the 
last-mentioned rather larger, so as to bear the names of Grace 
and Charles. 

These monuments might all be in preparation, and when I 
am next in Marshfield, we will arrange the inscriptions. I shall 
not get away till we finish the present business. ° 

It is now warm, but I keep as cool as Ican. Your mother 
had a headache yesterday, but is pretty bright this morning. I 
hope you will write every day, and let me know how Caroline 
and the children are. 

I suppose my Medford letter is printed, and that you have 
seen the bill about fugitive slaves, which was in yjny drawer 
when I made my speech. 

The rod came safe to hand. I shall hardly use it, unless for 
a perch, or a small rock, at the Little Falls. 

Yours affectionately, Dan’. WEBSTER. 


P.S. Give my love to Mr. A. and his children, and Mr. 
Paige’s family. 
45* 
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MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, June 13, 1852. 

Porter Wrrient,—On receipt of this letter, I wish you to 
send, by a careful hand, our best and handsomest Alderney cow 
to Boston for Mr. Paige. 

In this hot weather, probably the best way is to send her by 
the cars. Put her into the stable and give Mr. Paige notice. 
Probably the old Alderney will be the best. Let her have a 
handsome halter either from home or bought at Boston. 

Have a good long scythe ready for me the first day of July. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. DR. PUTNAM. 


Washington, June 16, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I cannot tell you how much your letter has 
oratified me. What I have desired through life, next to con- 
sciousness of rectitude, and the blessing of God, is the approba- 
tion of such men as yourself. There was never a moment in 
my life, when I would have forfeited that approbation from any 
temptation of popular honors, or public office. 

What may take place to-day, in Baltimore, I know not; but 
of one thing, my dear Sir, you may be assured, that is, that I 
shall meet the result, whatever it may be, with a composed 
mind. 

With the highest regard, I am, dear Sir, your friend and 
obedient servant, 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Astor House, July 7, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—I have just telegraphed to you, that we have 
arrived in safety. 
My present intention is to leave for Boston, in the train of 
to-morrow afternoon, and after a night’s rest there, to go to 
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Roxbury the next morning. It is not necessary that the man- 
ner of my getting to Roxbury should be known. A night’s rest 
will be useful. If an address is made to me, I must make some 
reply. As to going to Springfield on some future occasion, that 
is to be thought of. I have no wish to meet public assemblies, 
called together for the mere purpose of paying me personal 
respect. I acquiesce, of course, in the events which have hap- 
pened, and have no wish to attract public attention, merely as one 
who has held public station. Iam satisfied. My friends have 
done what they could, and no man will ever hear me complain. 
I shall ever honor Massachusetts, and consent to meet you and 
your friends on Friday, mainly for the purpose of expressing 
my sense of her favor and kindness to me. 

If any other plan suggests itself to you, I pray you to give 
me a telegraphic message early to-morrow. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Franklin, July 13, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I came up from Boston yesterday with Mr. 
Lanman; and Mrs. Webster went to Marshfield, where she has 
affairs of painting, &c. to attend to. Yesterday was a very hot 
day, but the cars were not crowded, and they have an ingenious 
contrivance to keep out the dust, without excluding the air. 

This place is a spot of absolute quiet. It is a valley, lying in 
the bend of the river. Railroad cars run across it three or four 
times a day, and that is all the motion which is seen or heard. 
There is no manufacturing; no coach, wagon, or cart going 
along the highway, except very infrequently. The fields are 
quite green, shaded with beautiful elms and maples, with 
high ranges of hills on both sides of the river. ‘There are seven 
houses in the village, of which two are mine, one for our own 
use, and one for my tenants. Under my eyes, at this moment, 
is the site of one of the last forts built on the frontiers to pro- 
tect the inhabitants of this and the neighboring towns against 
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the Indians. The Indians made constant attacks, often so sud- 
denly, that they could not be resisted. A Mrs. Call was killed 
by them on this spot, about the year 1755. ‘The cellar of her 
cabin is close by my house. She was an elderly woman; and 
her husband and her son were at work in a field not half a mile 
off. Her daughter-in-law, with her child in her arms, seeing the 
Indians coming, jumped in behind the chimney, hushed her 
baby, and so avoided discovery, and escaped death. ‘This baby, 
whose name was John Call, I knew very well when I was a 
boy. My father bought this place of that family. This is one 
of the very many border stories, to which I have listened of 
winter evenings, in the early part of my life. You will per- 
ceive, my dear Sir, that I am old enough to begin to become 
garrulous; for it is certain that Mrs. Call’s murder by the 
Indians, a hundred years ago, has little to do with the legislation 
or diplomacy of the present time. But amid these scenes of 
memory, | am apt to talk, when there is anybody present to 
talk to, and to write when alone. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 
(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. ) 


Franklin, N. H., July 13, 1852. 

My pear Srr,—lI have considered what you say in your 
letter of the 8th, respecting both Cuba and the Sandwich 
Islands. It is a very good idea to keep those subjects together. 
So far as fairly comes within our authority, it would be well for 
us, in our day, to secure the peace of the world in these two 
particulars, if we can. The southern Atlantic States want 
Cuba; California covets the Sandwich Islands; and both covet 
Mexico, and young America will be ready at any time to go to 
war for all or either of these objects. 

As to the Lobos Islands. I thought the case a clear one, 
both on reason and authority, but should be exceedingly unwill- 
ing to entrench on the rights, either legal or equitable, of a 
minor power. We will consider the subject further. I told the 
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Peruvian minister, that he must show the facts connected with 
what he calls the possession of the islands by Peru. There are 
many barren, islands and rocks in the ocean, which the ships 
of all nations visit for fishing and other similar purposes. 
What I fear is, such is the disposition of these South American 
governments to grant monopolies, that if the exclusive right of 
Peru be acknowledged, she will sell out to some European 
power. If Peru would consent to a small duty per ton on 
guano, and make the trade equally open to all nations, it might 
not be very objectionable, whatever we might think of the valid- 
ity of her claim. 
Yours, always truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 
(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Franklin, July 18, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—lI have before me your letter of the 9th, as 
well as that of the 8th. I think very well of Mr. Hilliard, and 
have no hesitation in recommending his appointment to Mexico, 
whenever Mr. Letcher shall return. It would be a great feather 
in the cap of the latter gentleman, if he could arrange, satisfac- 
torily, the matter of the eleventh article of the treaty of Hidalgo. 
I hope the Mexican minister will come this way, and I will 

talk over all affairs with him. 
Yours, always truly, © 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Franklin, July 14, 1852. 
Dear Fretcuer,—I hope you and Uncle Paige, and Willie 
and Dan. will not disappoint us on Friday. Remember Chap- | 
man’s syrup. We have many good things here, but not all 
good things. Beef and lamb are fair, but we farmers do not kill 
our handsome calves. Charles Taylor has some chickens with 
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legs as long as the turkeys. It would be quite wrong to kill 
them now; it would be like cutting down a thrifty young tree. 
Therefore, let them show their yellow legs, and also their want 
of tails, for two or three weeks longer; and for these reasons, you 
may, if you please, bring me up a small leg of veal, and two pair 
of chickens. 

Half a dozen fresh lemons and a dozen fresh oranges would 
be agreeable, and if you think of any thing else that would 
be tempting to a man of little appetite, you may have it put 
into the basket. 

Since beginning this letter, I learn it is thought better that 
Willie should not leave his studies for the present, so I shall not 
have the pleasure of seeing him. I hope still that Mr. Paige 
may run up fora day. We have had a little rain to-day, which 
was very much needed, and I never saw a more brilliant evening 
sky. 

I hear nothing yet of the book-shelves, or the chairs. 

Your affectionate father, 
| Dan’, WessTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EDWARD CURTIS. 


Franklin, July 16, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I have this moment received yours, and en- 
close a note to Mr. Green. On the other subject mentioned in 
your letter, I will write you early next week. 

John ‘Taylor has recovered from the bull; and a painter has 
come all the way from Boston to paint an animal that could 
throw John ‘Taylor over his head. John Taylor entertains a 
very bad opinion of that bull, and says he is no more fit to run 
at large than Kossuth himself; and Fletcher says these Hunga- 
rian cattle, biped or quadruped, are dangerous to American 
institutions and constitutions. John Taylor says that this is 
the living truth, and is complete. 

Dan’, WEBSTER. 


: 
| 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Franklin, July 17, 1852. 

My pear Sr1r,—The interruption of the usual occupation of 
our fishermen in the British Provinces, is a very serious business. 
I fear much difficulty may arise from it. 

Following your suggestion to Mr. Hunter, I have pereraied a 
paper which will appear in the newspapers in this part of the 
country immediately, and have directed its publication in Wash- 
ington. I hope you will approve of it. If I felt well enough, 
and strong enough, [ would proceed immediately to Washing- 
ton, but Ido not. I wrote to-day a letter to Mr. Crampton, a 
copy of which I now enclose to you. We shall be obliged, I am 
persuaded, to look up this business of the fisheries as well as the 
whole subject of the Canadian trade as matter of negotiation. 
Congress will never do any thing. I will thank you, at your 
earliest convenience, to signify to me your wishes and your 
opinions. 

I leave these mountains and valleys with great reluctance, but 
it seems to be necessary. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CRAMPTON. 


Franklin, July 17, 1852. 

My pear Mr. Crampton,—The threatened interruption, by 
force, of that enjoyment of the fisheries, which the fishing vessels 
of the United States have so long practised and possessed with- 
out interruption or molestation, is a serious affair, and I fear full 
of danger. I wish to see you as soon as you can possibly come 
North. 

If I am not in Boston at the Revere House, please proceed 
immediately to Marshfield, bringing with you as many of your 
adjuncts as you please. 

I have recommended to the President, that we take up the 
whole subject of the fisheries and the Canada trade at once, as 
matters of negotiation. 
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You will see in the Boston papers of Monday, an official pub- 
lication by me. Is it not possible for you to prevail with the 
provincial authorities to institute no hostile proceedings against 
American fishing vessels till longer notice be given, and until 
you and | may have conferred together on the subject ? 

Iam anxious to see you at once. On receipt of this, inform 
me, by telegraph, when you can be in Boston. 

I am, with great regard, yours always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO REV. MR. SEWALL. 


Franklin, July 19, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—Your letter of the 16th, does honor to your 
filial feelings for your excellent father; he was an eminent 
judicial character, and filled the office of Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts with distinction; but my transient mention of him had 
an especial reference to his political services as a member of 
Congress. 

His associates from Massachusetts in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were very able and some of them eloquent men, but 
I have heard his contemporaries say, that none of them had 
more weight, or indeed so much, in the counsels of friends, as 
Mr. Sewall. 

T have seen him on the bench, but was too young to make his 
acquaintance; but I have formed and always cherished a high 
estimate of his character. 

I know not, my dear Sir, whether I may ever be in Medfield. 
You are more likely to be in Boston, at some time when I am 
there ; and I shall be happy to see you on such or indeed any 
other occasion. 

With respect and all good wishes, yours truly, 

Dan’t WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. TAPPAN.! 


Boston, July 20, 1852. 

Master Tappan,—I hear with much pleasure, through the 
public press, that you continue to enjoy life, with mental faculties 
bright and vivid, although you have arrived at a very advanced 
age, and are somewhat infirm. I came to-day from the very 
spot in which you taught me; and, to me, a most delightful 
spot itis. The river and the hills are as beautiful as ever. But 
the graves of my father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
and early friends, give it, to me, something of the appearance of 
a city of the dead. But let us not repine. You have lived long, 
and my life is already not short; and we have both much to be 
thankful for. ‘wo or three persons are still living, who, like 
myself, were brought up sub tua ferula. 'They remember 
‘ Master Tappan.” 

And now, my good old master, receive a renewed tribute of 
affectionate regard from your grateful pupil; with his wishes 
and prayers for your happiness, in all that remains to you of 
this life, and more especially for your rich participation, here- 
after, in the more durable riches of righteousness. 

| DanieL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, July 21, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I came to this city to-day to meet Mr. Cramp- 
ton, but he is not likely to be here until Friday morning. It 
will be found, I think, that Sir John Packington has waded out 
of his depth. In 1845, Lord Derby was Colonial Secretary, and 
must himself have concurred in Lord Aberdeen’s correspondence 
with Mr. Everett. There is rather an interesting article in the 
Boston Post of to-day, which I enclose to you. I think I under- 
stand the subject tolerably well. A very elaborate correspond- 
ence took place in England between Mr. Quincy Adams and 
Lord Bathurst, in 1815 or 1816. I have it at Marshfield. It is 


1 His old schoolmaster. 
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my purpose to address a note on this subject to Mr. Crampton, 
(of course to be submitted to you,) so soon as I shall receive 
certain papers which I have requested Mr. Hunter, by telegraph, 
to send me immediately. 

The weather is exceedingly warm. 

My health is a good deal improved, and I think I need noth- 
ing but rest. I pray you, my dear Sir, to command my at- 
tendance in Washington whenever necessary. 

I wish I could see a day fixed for the adjournment of 
Congress. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WesstTEr. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 


Boston, July 21, 1852. 

My prar Sir,—I go to Nahant this morning, and if that of 
to-morrow shall open with the same prospect of a burning day 
as this has done, I shall remain in the Swallow’s Cave or other 
shelves of the rocks. But if the weather be cooler, I shall hope 
to be with you at dinner in Cambridge. It will be delightful to 
me to meet so many as will be there, not yet starred in the 
catalogue, and to recollect others who are. 

But a main pleasure, my dear Sir, will be to hear you, to 
whose voice I have not listened, either in the public assembly or 
at the head of the table, for a very long time. We now and 
then see, stretching across the heavens, a long streak of clear, 
blue, cerulean sky, without cloud or mist or haze. And such 
appears to me our acquaintance, from the time when I heard 
you for a week recite your lessons in the little school-house, in 
Short street, to the date hereof. : 

Yours, always truly, 
Dawn’, WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Boston, July 24, 1852. 
My pear Srr,—Mr. Crampton is here, and is disposed to do 
any thing to keep the peace. I will write you on Monday, from 
Marshfield. My present purpose is to proceed to Washington, 
just as soon as I shall have health and strength enough to en- 
counter the journey. 
Yours truly, * Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 25, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—There are two subjects about which | wish to 
speak to you, and I will write about one of them with my own 
hand for secrecy’s sake.! 

I have made up my mind to think no more about the English 
mission. My principal reason is, that I think it would be 
regarded as a descent. Ihave been among the candidates for 
the first office, and not having been nominated for that, I think it 
proper to decline any secondary place. I have been accustomed 
to give instructions to ministers abroad, and not to receive them. 
Besides, if I am in England after the 3d of March, I should feel 
myself to be in the hands of an unfriendly administration. I[ 
have no doubt Mr. Pierce would be inclined to treat me with 
kindness, but how can | know which member of the family of 
young America may hold the seals of the Department of State ? 

On the first point there is a precedent: Mr. Canning, having 
been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, afterwards took an 
Embassy to Portugal, for a short time. The press, and the op- 
position in parliament, assailed him furiously. They denounced 
it as a job; and I think his character suffered from it with the 
better part of the English people. 

I find almost an entire concurrence of opinion among friends 


1 Mr. Abbot, the usual amanuensis of Mr. Webster, was at this time in 
Washington. 
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on this question, and therefore you will now consider the mis- 
sion as at your disposal. 

The other topic upon which I ought now to say something, is 
my continuance in office or resigning it, and if the latter, at 
what time. 

On this I will try to write to-morrow. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


* 
MR. WEBSTER TO MRS. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


Monday morning, July 26, 1852. 
Lapy or CarsweLL,—Green Harbor is not well supplied with 
poultry fit to cook, to-day. Can you afford us a pair of your 
Bolton chickens? If so, Green Harbor will wait on Carswell 
this evening with a retaliatory Green goose. ~ 


Dr Wa 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 26, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I feel obliged to regard it as a settled thing, 
that I ought not to think of passing the ensuing hot months at 
the table of a department in Washington. You know how 
very ill I was when I left Washington last summer, and how 
severe, though rather a short, attack of catarrh I afterwards suf- 
fered. I should feel in imminent peril if I were to undertake to 
work through August and September, as I have heretofore done. 

This being settled, the question is, what is it best to do there- 
upon? and when I say what is best, I mean best for you, and 
the success and honorable winding up of your administration. 
I will say, in the first place, what I think I can do. I think I 
could go to Washington some ten days hence, if there should 
come, as very probably there will, a cool time in the weather, 
and there remain a few days, but not until the adjournment of 
the session, as | suppose Congress will not adjourn till Sep- 
tember, and my catarrh comes on the 22d or 23d of August ; and 
T could return to Washington as soon as my attack should be 
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over, for the winter. If Congress were away, all this might be 
done ; but I fear that Congress, being in session, some of the 
Messrs. who are among its members, would abuse both you and 
me, if I should have so long an absence. While I retain my 
place, I shall be here or at Washington, although I have some- 
times spoke of going to the British Provinces, to try the effect 
of a more cool and moist climate, and could, I suppose, carry on 
affairs, being here, without great inconvenience. ‘The danger and 
the objection are the fear of complaint and reproof in Congress. 
Now, acting from purely personal motives, regarding my health, 
and independent of all other considerations, it would suit me as 
well as any way, to resign at once, without going back to Wash- 
ington at all, although I confess I should be willing, on divers 
accounts, to be in Washington from the commencement of cool 
weather till the 3d of March. 

I wish, my dear Sir, that you would consider these matters, 
and signify frankly your own opinion and your own wishes. 
Or if you should be of opinion that it would be convenient to 
defer a final decision, then, as I have said, I will go to Wash- 
ington to see you some ten days hence, if I feel strong enough, 
and the weather should not be too intolerable. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 30, 1852, seven o’clock, Pp. M. 
My pear Sir,—Mr. Andrews has just arrived from St. John’s, 
with his report of the state of things there. Ishall read it in the 
morning, and send him with it immediately to Washington, 
where he will probably arrive on Monday morning. 
Yours truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, July 31, 1852. ‘ 
Saturday morning, six o’clock. 

My pear Sir,—Mr. Andrews has not quite completed his 
report. He will finish it this morning, and will immediately 
leave for Boston on his way to Washington. I put this letter 
in his hands. 

Mr. Andrews is very intelligent, active, and well informed. 
He was appointed by Mr. Clayton, and I think also by Mr. 
Ewing, to visit the provinces, and make report of their trade, 
navigation, &c. His report is filed in the Department of State, 
and I think he could furnish you with a very useful abstract of 
it. On the present occasion, he has used much despatch, and I 
believe has learned all that is to be made known. I understand 
he is much regarded by the authorities and people of the prov- 
inces. I trust you will find an opportunity of some conversa- 
tion with him. | 

Yours, always truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. HAVEN. 


Marshfield, July 31, 1852. 

My pear S1r,—I pray you to express my thanks to Mr. ‘Train 
for his generous offer of the use of his yacht, which I will most 
gladly accept, whenever I shall pass any time in Boston. | 
have a nice little boat here, for which I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Forbes and Mr. Hall, which serves to give my 
friends a sail occasionally. 

There is one thing, however, in which our good friend Mr. 
Train, who knows every thing about ships and ship-builders, 
and boats and boat-builders, might do me a kindness. J need 
a small boat, in which my man could take me out into the 
creeks and bays, when I have no company to go with me. I 
understand that a suitable boat would be one of twenty or 
twenty-one feet keel and a corresponding breadth of beam, so 
as to make handsome proportions. I do not wish for tall masts, 
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or any thing else necessary to give extraordinary speed. I want 
only a firm and safe boat, with suitable accommodation for 
fishing, and with power to make reasonable progress through 
the water. It would be well if the cuddy or covered forecastle 
should come pretty well back, so as to keep out the water, and 
make a dry place to put some things in, in case of rain. I 
should like rather a large foresail, because with that I might 
generally run about from place to place without raising the 
mainsail. I should like to have her painted green, and named 
“The Julia, of Green Harbor.” 

Having given these general directions, &c., all the rest must 
be left to the skill and taste of the builder, and I should be 
obliged to Mr. ‘Train, if he would put this memorandum into 
the hands of such a builder as he may select. I cannot expect 
any other personal attention from him, since he is so much 
occupied with far greater things. | 

My health is good, except the continued disability of my left 
arm; and since | have to go to Washington before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, I propose to leave here for that purpose on 
the oth, so as to be back again before the period of the appear- 
ance of my annual catarrh. 

Yours truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, August 1, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—lI think it was very wise in you to order Com- 
modore Perry down on the fishing-grounds. He will inspire 
respect, and the promptitude of your action will satisfy the 
country. Nothing of the kind has mortified me more than the 
very imperfect manner in which my remarks, made here on my 
arrival home, have been reported. I think the reporters were in 
a frolic, and that they partook of the good feeding of the occa- 
sion to the neglect of their appropriate duties. My object was 
to say some things, and distinctly for the honor of the adminis- 
tration, upon points quite clear of all dispute. In this respect 
my remarks, as printed, are jumbled and imperfect. The 
reporters make me say also, that the rights of the fishermen 
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shall be protected. This is not modest, as it implies the power 
is with me. What I did say was, that these rights will be pro- 
tected by the administration. 

Yours truly, _ Dan’ WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, August 10, 1852. 

Porter Wricut,—Lime. ‘The farmers in the middle, and 
parts of the southern States, are making great improvements, by 
means of lime, as well as guano. For raw lime they willingly 
pay thirteen or fourteen cents a bushel, and draw it considerable 
distances. 

One hundred bushels good raw lime make about one hundred 
and seventy-five bushels slacked lime. They put on lime, ac- 
cording to the strength of the soil, and its natural richness ; 
putting the smallest quantity on the thinnest land; on light, 
sandy land, like ours, say forty bushels raw lime to the acre. 

Suppose they wish to raise corn on such land. They spread 
on lime in the end of summer, on the greensward. Forty 
bushels raw lime to the acre; the fall and winter rains beat it 
into the ground. In the spring, they plough. They then put 
on the barn manure, and harrow it over, and over, and over 
again. ‘J'his leaves the barn manure a little above the lime; 
then they plant, and the corn soon stands right up as straight as 
a grenadier. 

You love to raise corn. I should like to apply the above 
treatment on the Weston land. Talk with Henry Thomas; see 
whether we could obtain several hundred bushels of lime pretty 
cheap, afloat in Boston; or whether it would be better to send 
down some vessel to Thomaston for it. Ascertain what it 
would cost, per bushel, if raw, or quick lime. 

Buckwheat. Guano. A good farmer in Delaware says: 
“Take some of the lightest and sandiest land you have; spread 
guano on it, forty pounds to the acre, sow buckwheat, plough 
all in together, and harrow well; you will have a good and pro- 
fitable crop. Buckwheat is something of an exhauster, but it 
clears the ground of weeds and trash. Then, for the next crop, 
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put on a heavier dressing of guano, and raise wheat or clover, 
or what you please.” 

Ponder these things. 

I arrived here yesterday, quite smart. Much better, indeed, 
than when I left home. 

I shall stay here some days, I know not how many. 

Write me very often. 

Dan’, WEBsTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO PORTER WRIGHT. 


Washington, August 20, 1852. 

Porter Wrieut,— You are all wrong about lime. Ihave no 
more need of an experiment to teach me whether lime is useful 
on such land as ours, than I have of an experiment to show 
whether rich barnyard manure promotes the growth of Indian 
corn. We have never made any fair trial of it. Please remem- 
ber that all good lands are composed of these main elements, to 
wit: lime, sand, and clay ; and these ought to be in just propor- 
tions. 

Now our land has too much sand and too little lime, and 
therefore it needs more lime. I speak of the general character 
of our light lands. Where lime is spread upon the earth and 
beaten into it, in the manner mentioned in my last letter, it be- 
comes a part of the soil itself. A large quantity should not be 
applied at once. For in that case, it burns the crop, not being 
well mixed with the earth. The proper quantity should be ap- 
plied in three successive annual dressings. In this way it will 
mingle with the earth, and become incorporated with the soil. 

The effect of a single dressing, indeed, is found to be quite 
visible the first year, in corn and other products ; but when the 
proper quantity is applied in three following years, it will be felt 
for a very long time to come. 

I do not care particularly about applying lime to the Weston 
land, which lies rather out of sight. You may look out any 
other proper field, larger or smaller; but never doubt the value 
of lime to such lands as ours. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’ WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Washington, August 21, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I send you two despatches from Mr. Letcher. 
They are accompanied with a large file of official papers, &c., 
with which it is hardly worth while to trouble you. 

The condition of Mexico is horrid, and we shall have great 
trouble on account of our obligations about the Indians. Hap- 
pily for you and me the business will fall into the hands of ‘one 
or the other of the generals. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Washington, August 23, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—This is my day, but I am quite well, and 
as yet feel no symptoms of approaching catarrh. The weather is 
very wet, and | keep close at home, and have my room con- 
stantly aired by fire. Oh! for some of John Taylor’s chips. I _ 
propose to stay here till Congress adjourns, unless earlier disabled 
by my catarrh. 
I am distressed for poor Mr. and his family. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


August 24, 1852—Tuesday morning, seven o’clock. 
My pear Srr,—You see Lobo. Shall I leave off there, and 
make that my finale, or shall I write an elaborate article on the 
fisheries, and put finis at the end of that? As to this fishery 
question, I have my great halibut hook in it, and if Hatch holds 
on, it must come aboard. 
No catarrh yet, and the weather a little better. 
Yours, D. WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO REV. MR. SANFORD. 


Washington, August 25, 1852. 

My pear S1r,—I have read with uncommon interest your 
letter to my son. It gratifies me much, that you are to have 
the charge of the education of my namesake, his son. 

He is a lad of good temper, and amiable disposition ; not defi- 
cient in intelligence, or quickness of parts. But he is of an active 
spirit, full of the love of out-door amusement; and I fear his 
instructors have not enforced upon him, with sufficient decision, 
the rules of that sage, “known in colleges and halls of yore, 
called Discipline.” 

I like much the statement of your requisitions from your 
pupils. Those requisitions are all just and indispensable. 

Other parts of your letter, my dear Sir, awaken tender recol- 
lections. I remember, most affectionately, Mrs. Bathsheba 
Smith, your wife’s mother. Was she not a daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Sanford of Medway? She was most dearly beloved by 
Fletcher’s mother. And I remember she had a daughter, bearing 
a name which I cannot write without tears, “ Grace Fletcher.” 

May God preserve and bless you and yours! 

Pe Dan’t WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. ROGERS. 


Washington, September 2, 1852. ; 

My pear Mr. Rocers,—I give this letter to Mr. Jas. R. 
Ingersoll, who goes to London to succeed Mr. Lawrence, as 
American minister, to your court. 

T introduce Mr. Ingersoll to you, not as a public man, but as 
a scholar, a gentleman, and a personal friend of mine. 

He suggested that a letter to you would be quite acceptable ; 
this shows how well he knows, and how highly he appreciates 
you. I pray you, dear Mr. Rogers, accept anew assurances of 
my affectionate regards. Here, as elsewhere, everybody thinks 
and speaks kindly of you. Indeed, if good wishes are roses, 
then you are always “on a bed of heaped Elysian flowers.” 

I go to my own house, on the sea-side, to-day, where I shall 
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say to Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Paige, that I have sent you their 
love, in pursuance of standing command from them, to that 
effect. May God bless you! 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, September 12, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I suppose that by this time you must have 
returned from Berkley, and hope you have had a pleasant and 
refreshing visit. 

My march hitherward was rapid from Washington, using the 
boat when I could, and, when in the cars, travelling by night, 
to save my eyes from the glare of the sun. I was quite sick 
nearly all day in New York, and unable to sit up; but feeling 
better towards evening, took the Fall River boat, arrived at 
Boston the next morning, Monday, at seven o’clock, and came 
immediately home in a coach. I have thus been here a week; 
and the state of my health is pretty much this: 

The catarrh is upon me in its various forms, alternating as 
usual, but as yet not so severe and heavy as on former occa- 
sions. My general health is not so much prostrated. If the 
weather be wet or damp, I must stay in the house, and have a 
little fire, to prevent fits of sneezing and noseblowing; when the 
sun is very bright, Iam obliged to avoid going out, on account 
of my eyes, except indeed when the sea is calm, and I am pro- 
tected by an awning. The bracing air of the ocean, I find very 
beneficial. 

Mr. Abbot from the Department, joined us night before last, 
and Mr. Blatchford, who is fond of the sea and of boats, and 
content with fishing on a small scale. We talk of every thing 
but law and politics, and one advantage of my condition is, 
that it excuses me from looking into any newspapers. 

I have talked much of an excursion to Maine, Penobscot, 
St. John, &c., but at present am inclined to stay where I am. 
Mr, Hunter says, I shall receive in a day or two the Nicaragua 
papers translated. I am anxious to see what the Nicaragua 
proposition is, although I presume it will be found quite inad- 
missible. Yours, always truly, 

DanieL WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE, 


Marshfield, September 16, 1852. 

My pear S1r,—My health is essentially as I wrote you some 
days ago. 

The catarrh is upon me in all its shapes; but by no means — 
as oppressively as heretofore. ‘The greatest difficulty and the 
greatest danger is, from my other complaint, that is, a constant 
tendency to diarrhea. | 

I have been here now ten days, and have not been off the farm 
nor scarcely out of the house, except once or twice, when fair 
and warm weather tempted me to take the sea air. In general, 
the weather has been wet and cold. 

I have not eaten an ounce of flesh, or fruit, or vegetables since 
I arrived, nor do I use tea or coffee at all. My diet is milk with 
half lime-water, water gruel, and sometimes a little thin soup. 

I give up medicine very much, and try to get well by the 
strictest regimen. My physician says I shall succeed, but that 
it will require time. 

Of course, | am weak and reduced, but begin. to be able to 
take exercise in fair weather. 

. Yours truly, 

DaniEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WARD TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Boston, Park street, September, 16, 1852. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Thomas Baring will dine with me on Mon- 
day next at five o’clock, with some of your friends and his; and 
we shall be much honored and obliged by the pleasure of your 
company. 
I am, dear Sir, with the greatest respect, yours, 
T. W. Warp. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. WARD. 


Green Harbor, Marshfield, September 17, 1852. 
Ir would give me sincere pleasure, my dear Mr. Ward, to 
dine with you on Monday, and to meet Mr. Thomas Baring, for 
whose public and commercial character | entertain the highest 
regard, but I am stationed here by my Commander, Dr. Jeffries, 
in the recruiting service, and he bids me not to leave my post 
until I receive his special permission. I trust I may have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Baring under my roof before he leaves 

the country. Always very truly yours, 
DanieEL WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, September 28, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I did not leave my room yesterday, nor my 
bed more than five minutes at a time, on account of a violent 
attack of constipation in my stomach and bowels, and much 
swelling of the parts. 

It came on early, and notwithstanding all that could be done 
by hot flannels, sweating, castor oil, &c., it was seven at night 
before we could break it up. I then went to sleep, and slept to 
a late hour to-day. What is to be the further progress of these 
evils, or what their end, I cannot foresee. 

I sent to Boston for my principal physician, who will be here 
to-day. He is a personal friend, and I hope will disguise his 
errand under the pretence of a social visit, so that a talk may 
not be raised in the newspapers. While I write this, I am free 
from pain, but excessively weak. | 

I write to nobody but you any thing important about my 
health. To all others, I give the general answer, that it is the 
season for my catarrh, but that the disease is light. 

Yours, always truly, DanrEL WEBSTER. 


1 Mr. Webster, however, did go to Boston to consult his physician, Dr. Jeffries, 
and went to Mr. Ward’s a little while in the evening. He then returned to his 
son’s residence, and spent there the last night he ever passed in Boston, leaving 
the next morning for Green Harbor. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. BLATCHFORD. 


Wednesday, September 29, 1852. 2p. mM. 
My pear Sir,—lI have your note from Boston. ‘The fish are 
coming in, in multitudes. I shall stay here and wait your 
coming. Dr. Jeffries says Iam best off here. I have had a bad 
turn rather, but am getting over it. I hope to be able to work 

next week, 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’, WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, September 30, 1852. 
My prar S1r,—Dr. Jeffries has been down, and stayed two 
nights, and has freely conversed with Dr. Porter, our local phy- 
sician. ‘Their statement is more favorable than I expected, for 
I have been much alarmed, and that alarm has not all subsided 
yet. I will send you a copy of their statement, as soon as I can 
get one of them to make it out. 
| Yours, always truly, 
DanreEL WEBSTER. 


MR. FILLMORE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Washington, October 1, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I have this moment received yours of the 
28th ultimo, and have perused it with a good deal of solicitude. 
Iam not competent to judge whether such a violent attack of 
constipation as you have been suffering from can be regarded as 
dangerous, but I hope not. I shall not cease to feel the utmost 
solicitude until I know that you are restored to health. I sin- 
cerely hope you may have the benefit of the advice of your old 
physician from Boston, and after he has paid you a friendly 
visit, and one which I earnestly desire may be the means of re- 
storing you to health, may I anticipate the satisfaction of hear- 
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ing from you again. It is a source of great gratification to 
know that, at the time you wrote, you were free from pain. 

All things are going on as well as usual, but I have not been 
able as yet to obtain any proposition in reference to the Lobos 
affair from Mr. Osma, the new minister. He left for New York 
immediately after his reception, and I have requested the acting 
Secretary to ask him to return, and he may be here to-day. 

Hoping soon to hear of your restoration to health, 

I remain, truly and sincerely, yours, 
Mitiarp Fruumore. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, October 4, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—I thank you for your kind and sympathizing 
letters respecting my health. The doctors have agreed to have 
another conference, before they make any statement. The 
reason is, that although all who know Dr. Jeffries and Dr. 
Porter, have entire confidence in them, yet friends in Boston 
insist that they shall be permitted to send down a medical man 
of high national reputation, in his profession; and they have pro- 
posed either Dr. Warren, senior, or Dr. Jackson; of course, I 
could not object to this, and in a day or two I shall see them 
here. The great object, at present, is to check the tendency to 
inflammation and distension in the stomach and bowels. To 
this end some leeches have been applied liberally, and it is 
thought with good effect. I feel to-day as if I might regard 
myself as rather on the mending hand; but how long this may 
last I know not. 
I trust you and your family are all well. 
Yours, always truly, 
DanteEL WessTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 
(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Marshfield, October 8, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—The physicians assembled here on the 6th in- 
stant, and explored and scrutinized me from top to toe, as if I 
had been the subject of a post-mortem examination. 'The result 
of their opinion was, that the inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels was gradually giving way to the exhibition of medicines, 
and the effect of diet and regimen. 

But they do not encourage me to hope for any rapid progress 
of recovery. ‘They recommend a change in diet, and the use 
of plain nutritious food, so far as I have appetite for it, but 
there is difficulty in obtaining this appetite. It is a great while 
since I have been hungry. ‘The case is somewhat complicated. 
Last year, at the breaking up of my eatarrh, I experienced occa- 
sional pains in my feet, which gave me a twinge not known 
to my forefathers. All these went off, however, at that time, 
with the catarrh itself. ‘They have returned in some measure 
this year, and give occasional trouble to the feet by short par- 
oxysms of pain, and by producing, not unfrequently, a consider- 
able degree of swelling. 

In the actual state of things, I get little exercise, except 
walking. 

Indeed, I believe I have been off the farm but once since I 
came here, and that was when I made a forced march to Boston 
for consultation. 

The doctors insist on steady quiet and repose, but say, never- 
theless, that it is not injurious to dictate three or four hours 
every morning to a clerk upon subjects not very anxious or ab- 
sorbing. What they insist on, mainly, is, that I shall not show 
myself to mere callers and inquirers, each with a whole budget 
of aoe and to this I strictly conform. 

Yours, always truly, Dan’ WEBSTER. 


P.S. Mr. Wm. A. Bradley has been here two or three days, 
almost the sole guest in the house. If you fall in with him, he 
will tell you what he thinks of my present state of health, and 
its prospects. 
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MR. FILLMORE TO MR. WEBSTER. 


Washington, October 13, 1852. 
My pear Sir,—Your favor of the 8th instant came duly to 
hand, from which I learn the favorable report of your physicians, 
which has relieved me of much anxiety. I hope now that you 
may soon be with us. 
On inquiry to-day, I was informed that Mr. Bradley had not 
yet returned. All matters are passing on here much as usual. 
The filibusters, you perceive, are endeavoring to get up a 
new controversy with Cuba, but I hardly think they will suc- 
ceed. The Lobos affair is yet unsettled, but I trust we are 
making some progress. I do not, however, feel justified in 
troubling you on matters of business, and therefore content my- 
self with expressing the hope that you may soon be restored to 
health, and that we shall, ere long, have the pleasure of meeting 
you at the council board. | 
Please to make my kindest regards to Mrs. Webster and 
believe me, 
Sincerely your friend, 
Minuarp FInumore. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Marshfield, October 15, 1852. 
My prar 81r,—I thank you from the bottom of my heart, for 
your kind letter. Your letters are always kind. I have been in 
great danger. I am attended, nearly every day, by two physi- 
cians ; and yet, strange as it may seem, when I have got through 
the night, I can sit an hour at the table, and write a letter, and 
sign others. I don’t foresee the result. I am in the hands of 

God, and may He preserve and bless you and yours evermore. 

Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Sunday, October 17, 1852. 
My prar Sir,—I have had two comfortable nights, on the 
whole, since I wrote you, though last night I had an excessively 
painful attack, which cost Dr. Jeffries, with his oil, morphine, 
and squills, two hours to subdue. I then went to sleep, and 
slept sweetly. This is a beautiful, brilliant, but very cold Octo- 
ber morning, and now, (eleven o’clock,) I feel uncommonly well 
and strong; some symptoms are decidedly better. ‘They mea- 
sure me like an ox, and find that there is a small but positive 
diminution of the distension of the stomach and bowels. We 
must see now, ere long, what turn things will be likely to take. 

Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, October 17, 1852. 
My pear Srr,—It has been so kind in Mr. Conrad to trouble 
himself with the concerns of my Department, in my absence, 
that I should be glad to show him some mark of grateful 
respect. 
It is a feather in the life of a public man to sign a treaty, and 
{ should be glad that he should have the opportunity of signing 
one before my return. If you have concluded to submit the 
copyright treaty to the Senate, I propose that you suggest to 
him, as from yourself, but with my hearty concurrence, that he 
should sign it. Ido not think of any other treaty we have now 
on hand. 
Yours, always truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Monday morning, October 18, 1852. 
My pear Si1r,—By the blessing of Providence, I have had 
another comparatively good night, the afternoon attack coming 
later, and not lasting so long, and then an excellent sleep. At this 
hour, (ten o’clock,) I feel easy and strong, and as if I could go 
into the Senate and make a speech! At one, I shall sink all 
away, be obliged to go to bed at three, and go through the 
evening spasms. What all this is to come to, God only 
knows. My dear Sir,—I should love to pass the last moments of 
your administration with you, and around your council board. 
But let not this embarrass you. Consider my resignation as 
always before you, to be accepted any moment you please. I 
hope God, in His mercy, may preserve me ; but His will be done! 
I have every thing right about me, and the weather is glorious. 
I do not read the newspapers, but my wife sometimes reads 
to me the contents of some of them. 
I fear things do not look very well for our side. 
Yours, always truly, Dan’L WEBSTER. 


MR. ABBOT TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, October 21, 1852. 

Srr,— You will be deeply pained to learn that within the last 
few hours the disease under which the Secretary of State is 
laboring, has taken an unfavorable turn, and that no hopes are 
entertained for his recovery. | 

The last letter written by his own hand, was addressed by 
him to you on Monday. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


G. J. ApBor. 
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MR. ABBOT TO MR. FILLMORE, 


Marshfield, October 23, a 
Saturday morning—half-past five o’clock. 

Dear S1tr,—Mr. Webster has been growing more feeble since 
yesterday morning. He has frequent attacks of vomiting, greatly 
reducing his strength. During the night, he had two severe 
attacks, at twelve and half-past two o’clock. He is, at this hour, 
quietly sleeping. He retains the perfect possession of his mind, 
and is entirely conscious of his situation. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully your obedient 
servant, G. J. ABBorT. 


MR. ABBOT TO MR. FILLMORE. 


Marshfield, October 25, 1852. 

Sir,—It was my mournful duty, in connection with one of 
my colleagues in the Department, to transmit to you yesterday, 
the sad intelligence of the death of Mr. Webster, the Secretary 
of State, at his mansion-house, on the early morning of the Sab- 
bath. I have now to enclose to you, as I do, herewith, the result 
of the autopsy, made this day by Drs. Jeffries, Porter, Jackson, 
Parker, Warren, and Wyman. 

Mr. Webster died as he wished, in the secluded and beautiful 
spot where he had fixed his abode, and which he had done so 
much to improve and embellish ; in sight and within sound of 
the ocean, which he loved so well; beneath overshadowing 
trees, planted by his own hand; surrounded by kind-hearted 
neighbors and loving friends; in the midst of domestic affec- 
tions and domestic happiness; in the full possession and exer- 
cise, till the last moment, of every power of his mind, and every 
affection of his heart; and in the arms of his son and only 
surviving child. He died in the consciousness of duty performed ; 
in the assured belief of the truth of Christianity and “ the divine 
reality of the mission of Jesus Christ.” 

His remains will be interred by the side of those of his family, 
whose gentle spirits had preceded his own to their destined 
rest. 
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Throughout this community and ‘throughout the nation one 
sentiment pervades us all. It is, to use his own words, with 
little change, in speaking of a kindred spirit, it is that of the most 
profound and penetrating grief; mixed, nevertheless, with an 
assured conviction that the great man whom we deplore is yet 
with us and in the midst of us. 

He hath not wholly died. He lives in the affections of friends 
and kindred, and in the high regard of the community. He lives 
in our remembrance of his social virtues, his warm and steady 
friendship, and the variety, richness, and profound depth of his 
conversation. He lives and will live still more permanently by 
his words of written wisdom, by the result of his public acts 
and example, and by his imperishable expositions of interna- 
tional law, which have stamped his name all over the civilized 
world with the character of a commanding authority. 

His last words have surely a prophetic significance. He 
“lives yet.”  Vivit, enim vivetque semper; atque etiam latius 
in memoria hominum et sermone versabitur postquam ab oculis 
recessit.” | 

It may be a mournful satisfaction to you, Mr. President, to be 
assured that the last letter, written with his own hand, was to 
yourself only the Monday preceding his death. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with the highest respect, your 
obedient servant, Gerorce J. ABBoT. 
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